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TEA I’LANTATIONS IN THE PIIN.IAB. 

Piujcih Selections, Voh TV., No. 2. 

On tlic Gth .iitiy, 1858, Mr. U. C. Watta of G2, Moorgate 
Street, Loiicloo, addressed tlie Secretary to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, as!;;i)ir the Court to anrreuder to a Company of gentlemen 
associated v.'ith lumse!i', tlieir several Himalayan tea nurseries, 
implcuiesits and caiablislunoiits, on sueli conditions as may be 
considered alisolutely essential to the success of the working, i 
Tlie object which the Ooverninent of India had in view in the 
cstiiblislnnent of these nurseries was declared by the late Chair¬ 
man of the Court to l)e “ the trying experiments for the sake 
of the settleis.'’ Tiiese experiments have succeeded, and can bo 
t^ffcctnally and successfully continued only by such an outlay 
of capital as a large public company can supply. Mr. Watts’ Com- 
jiany expressed itself as prepared, not only to make gratuitous 
distributions of seed, as is now done by the Government, but to 
jTomote the extension of cultivation among the zemindars and 
smaller landholders by a system of money advances, on the prin¬ 
ciple adopted by the indigo planters in Bengal, which the Go¬ 
vernment are precluded from doing,—and by the establishment 
of manufactories in convenient localities for the manipulation 
and preparation of tea from the raw leaves, which cannot be 
safely entrusted to native growers. Though the success of the 
tea growing experiments has been an established fact for the last 
twenty years; yet, up to this time, not more than half a dozen 
Europeans, and about as many Isatives, have engaged in the 
cultivation, which does not extend beyo^-ft few hundred acres. 
This is ascribed to tvant of mpitah ■ the*dis- 
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covery of the plant growing indigenous in Assam a Company 
WHS formed and its opei’alions have extended to almost national 
importance. Tlie (lovernmcnt made over to that Com])any a 
portion, not exceeding two-tliirds, of tlieir plantation*, with the 
estal^^ment em{)l<)yed upon them, under special condnions. Mr.- 
Watg^i^ked the Court “ to deal with this matter witj^ut farther 
to the local ai^thoritics.” 1 

luttply, the Court said they were anxious to give their most 
efficient aid to any well considered project for carrying such an 
undertaking into operation. But, as various ap[)lie,ations had 
been made to the local authorities hy both Com[)anies and pri¬ 
vate individuals for the transfer to them of the tea j)Iantations, 
the Court referred Mr. Watts and his C'ompany to tlie Indian Go- 
verninent, promising to confirm any reasonable arrangements 
which' might be made by the Local (dovornment for carrying out 
an object of great national importance. 

On the 11th June, 18.59, the Secretary to the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment ftiMiJlied tlie Government of India with an account of the 
cultivation and manufacture of tea in the iliiiialayan Provinces 
under the jurisdiction of the Punjab. 

Though exiievience has shewn that at a certain elevation tea 
may be gi'own in the hill tracts of the Simla, Kangra, and IIu- 
zara districts, and it may be inferred that the Cashmere territory 
which lies between the two last, is equally adapted for the cul¬ 
ture, yet the Kangra district is the only one where sufficient Go¬ 
vernment land is available for the establishment of a Joint 
Stock Company. The area in the Simla district is small, and 
the character of the people in lluzara is unfavourable to any 
experiment on a large scale, 

Seven years ago tea was first planted near the town of Kan¬ 
gra itself. There, however, the trial was not successful. Fur¬ 
ther experiments were then made at Kagrota, in the Kangra 
valley, about 8 miles from the town, and at Bhawarna. At both 
these places the plant flourished. Close to Bhawarna, there was 
a tract of waste land, situated about K. latitude 32 degrees, and 
longitude 76 degrees 60 minutes, taking tlie name of Holta 
from a neighbouring village ; and at least 4,000 or 5,000 acres 
in extent, which, being left uncultivated from superstitious 
motives by the natives, had been, at the time of the revenue 
aettlennent, reserved as the property of Government. It was 
soon fbtmd that tea throve as well there as at Bhawfirna. Un¬ 
der the auspices of Lord Dalhousie, a Government plantation, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Jameson, was laid out. Year 
by ymv the cultivation was extended, until it now occupies 800 
Mrel—beirihg some five millions of plants. It is estimated that 
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the produce of this year will amount to Its. 26,000 of excellent 
tea, valued at ^rupees 52,000, or £5,200; and that, when in full 
beariii", th'e yield will increase to so large an amount as 
1,50,000 Ils. The expenses are computed at rupees 16,000. 
Besides this vast quantities of seeds and seedlings are distril»ut- 
cd gratis to the native landholders of the district. At Dhurm- 
sala, 20 miles off, there is a smaller factory. Chinese, specially 
hired, conduct the manufacture and have trained several natives. 
The greater part of lire tea produced is made over to the Com* 
missariat department. Of the Holta area about 1,000 acres 
were conditionally granted to Mr. Atherton of the Bengal Civil 
iServicb, but the rest is absolutely at.Government disposal. 
The capital of a Joint Stock Company might be invested in this 
land, with every prospect of success. 

But would the transfer be detrimental to Government? The 
original intention of the St.ate has been fulfilled. The experi¬ 
ment was never undertaken with any view of profit. It has 
been proved that the climate and soil of the hills are congenial 
to the tea })lant; tliat its manufacture can bo carried on'without 
difllcully ; that the quality of the tea is good ; that the natives 
of Jhc vicinity arc willing to cultivate, and able to manipulate 
it; th.at labor is abundant, means of transport available, and a 
sufiicient market ceruiiuly open. The Jjicutenant Governor of 
Punjab considers that the time has come when the Government 
may iulvautageoiisly commit the management of the enterprise 
to the mercantile interest on certain conditions:— 

Firs/.lg. —T'he slock .-md block of the Gov^tUment plantations 
to he taken at a valuation, and a certain number of shares in the 
joint stock t;o he reserved for parties in India who have previ¬ 
ously made similar oilers to those of the Company. 

Seamdlg .—The guariintec made by (Jovermneut to zemindars 
cultivating tea to be maintained; viz., that they shall receive 
at the rate of 8 rupees per mauud, for raw leaves, for a term of 
years. 

Thirrllg .—That the Companymhall engage to pay at the above 
rates, lor a period of .six year.?, to those zemindars to whoin, 
during the ])ast and present seasons, seeds have been distributed. 

Fourfh/g .—That the Company shall distribute, gratis, 100 
niauntls of seeds yearly, for the purpose of encouraging the cul¬ 
tivation among the zemindars. 

Fij'thlg .—Where no advances of j^joney have b^en paid to a 
zemindar, it sliall be oj)tional to him to discontinue the cultiva¬ 
tion of tea, at his discretion. Where advances have been made, 
he is of course bound to repay them in raw leaves. ' , , 

Sixthly .— The Company should guarantee to the Chmese 
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nufacturcrs the same terms ou which they now work under Go¬ 
vernment. . ' > 

SeoeiiMy.—Jjmd must only be reuted or purchased from 
natives with their own consent. 

The best iihui for a Company will be to have but little direijt 
concern ^vith the cultivation, and to confine themselves to ad¬ 
vancing money to landholders—wliilst they devote tlieir ])riiici- 
jxal attention to the manufacture of the tea leaves grown by the 
aid of their oajiital. On this plan, willing labor will be easily 
procured, and the growth of tea indefinitely extended. . The 
(’ompany must choose such agents as will conciliate the simple 
people with whom they have to do, by the integrity both their 
private and official iiitcrcoui’se. Mr. Jameson, Buperintendont 
of the Botanic Gardens, N. W. Provinces, supports the views of 
the Punjab Government. He says, the out-turn of teas from the 
Kangra Plantations was in 18.57 13,190 lbs., and is estimat¬ 
ed for 1858 at 26,000 lbs. Jn addition 270 maunds of tea seeds 
and two lakhs of seedlings were distributed t/ratis to zemindars. 
These results wei'e obtained at an expense of not more than 16,000 
rupees. As tire value of teas in the N. W. Provinces is Ks. 2 a 
pound, the value of the Punjab out-turn is lis. .52,000, shew¬ 
ing a profit of its. 36,000. Moreover, there are upwards of 
800 acres of laud under cultivaraon, containing upwards of 
five millions of plants, the produce from which will annually 
greatly increase, and may be estimated next season at 40,000 
lbs., and when in full bearing 150,000 lbs. Labour is abun-' 
(knt and cheap, fhid the field of operations is so wide aS to be 
available for l.ai'ge capital. 

Mr. 1). F. ]\IcLeod, the Financial Commissioner for the Pun¬ 
jab, reports on the I’ea Plantations there. Mr. Atherton’s grant 
was conditional ou his retiring from the .service. The iac- 
tory establislred at. Dhurmsala was for the encouragement of 
Mian Tck Singh, a liajpoot of royal descent, who established a 
plantation of about 100 acres in the vicinity. In 1859, this 
nursery yielded some 20 or 25 maunds of leaves. Others are 
following his examiilc. But it is not true that land for the cul¬ 
tivation of tea may be procured in almost unlimited ([uantity, 
and .at the most moderate rate in tlie Punjab. When Mr. 
Barnes settled the Kangra district, he made no reservation 
of the Governmeut right to superfluous waste lands, although 
the settlem^t was not coaipleted when the Board on 1st March 
1852 declared all such lands the property of the State. This 
omission was not noticed in Mr. Barnes’ report, even by Sir 
John Lawrence who was then a member of the Board and 
familiai.' with Kangra. As the case now stands, the local autho- 
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rities consider their hands to be entirely tied in the matter of 
complying with applicatfons' for waste land; as the applidhtion 
even of the provisions of Section 8 of Kegulation Vll. of 1822, 
by which superfluous waste may be assigned to other parties 
than the original' proprietors, on payment of a proprietary per¬ 
centage or fee, is a process which should proi)erly be resorted 
to at the time of settlement only. Sir John Lawrence, before his 
dcparturey was of opinion that if a handsome percentage on the 
assessment were allowed to the proprietors, the allotment to 
other parties of superfluous waste would in his opinion, be ad¬ 
missible and advantageous. 

Mr. McLeod and Major Lake believe that the people of the 
hills are as yet unconscious of any proprietary title to unappro¬ 
priated waste; and that whatever title they may now in fact 
])os8ess, has been created by ourselves at the time of settlement. 
An authoritative enunciation of the course to be pursued is thus 
requisite bel'ore the local authorities can entertain applications 
for land. Mr. McLeod recommends that some discretion bo al¬ 
lowed to them; that they be authorized to entertain applications, 
and to dispose of them on their merits, submitting ])ropositions 
for grants only where they are convinced, that it will be to the 
advantage of all parties that the grant be made, allowing a jrro- 
pi-ietary fee when the village owners advance a claim, aud the 
settlement record of thd village bears them out in it, but re¬ 
fraining from the authoritative suggestion of such claims where 
not ailvanccd or established by the settlement record. 'I'lio 
whole waste of the district is estimated at 41,57,d82 acres, but this 
is probably greatly below the truth. Not much less than a half 
will he found capable of bearing tea plantations with profit. 
The following tabular stalemcut gives details regarding a few 
selected villages:— 
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If the Company heartily carry out their plan of making ad¬ 
vances to cultivators who will consent to raise tea, they will 
rapidly extend their o])erations and be in a great measure 
independent of special grants of land save for the erection of 
buildings. The more wealthy and cnterpri.'ing, however, of the 
native tea growers, judging from the w'islie.s already expressed 
by them, will probably desire to manufacture for themselves, as 
being nnich more profitable than the sale of raw leaves. 

The Govcrnmetit of India, in a letter dated 3rd October, 1859, 
object to the sia-th und seventh condilinna, and direct 

the North West Government to call on Mr. Jameson for a des¬ 
criptive statement of cacli of the Government tea ])lantations 
and factories within the jurisdiction of the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces to be embodied in a public advertisement, stating at 
the same time his opinion as to the u[)sct price which should be 
attached to each. At least one of the Plantations is to be re¬ 
tained in the hands of Government, that the gratis supply of 
seeds and plants may be continued for some time longer. An 
injurious monopoly will be prevented if such an extent of 
fresh land only be made over to each purchaser, in addition to 
that already under cultivation, as may seem to the local Govern¬ 
ment to be expedient, with reference to the ascertained means 
of the Company, or individual, purchasing, and if additional 
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waste land be given upder some reasonable conditions as to 
clearance. Waste land not at once taken up will rennain, as at 
present, available for any persons wlio may desire to embark in 
tbe cultivatioji of tea. As there is room for many Companies 
the factories should be sold in sevei'al small lots. 


THE INSALUBIHTY OF PESIIAWUR. 

Punjab Selections, Vol. IV., No. 2. 

Mr, W. Purdon, the Civil En||llieer at PInd Dadun Khan, on 
the 23r(J January, IS.iS forwarded a Memo, to the Punjab Go¬ 
vernment on the (aiuses of the malaria of tlie Peshavvur valley, 
with recommendations as to the remedial measures which should 
be'ailojited. 

The low elevation of the valley is not a cause of its nnhealthi- 
ness. Riiwul Piiidce, very little higher, is remarkably healthy. 
When European troops were first stationed at Peshawur they were 
very healthy, .but ever since mortality has been on the increase. 
Irrigation and cidtivation, without which it would be a barren 
jdaiii, have given it all the noxious elements of a marsh. The 
Europeans have created malaria by .surrounding their houses with 
dense vegetation. The irrigation of the gardens is carried on 
also, by a net-work of op(;u <lrains, which generate disease. 
The evil is increased by the fact that the moist soil containing pu- 
trifyiug vegetable matter is twice broken up during the year, and 
that the water contains dissolved vegetable matter. None of 
these causes are trifling; most of them might be corrected or 
destroyed. To remedy this state of things, all irrigation in mud 
drains should be prohibited, and stone channels substituted' 
where required. The branch of the Bara river, which passes 
through the town, should be made to run in a stone channel, 
for a certain distance, in the vicinity of cantonments ; all irri-. 
gation should be jmt a stop to if possible for a distance of not 
less than three miles from cantonments; for it has been 
proved experimentally in Italy, that marshy lands can influence 
to disease a locality 3 miles distant from them. Furthei-, the 
barracks for Europeans should all be two-storied, the upper 
story for sleeping in,—for it is found to be a tolerably well 
established fact, that malaria is cpmi)ar.ativcly inert 16 feet from 
the ground, while it is well known that night is the time noxi¬ 
ous vapours are most powerful, and the huDgaa frame most sus¬ 
ceptible of disease. 
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The political importikrice of maintaining a large European 
force at Peshawur; is' stifflciept Jto outweigh the immediate 
loss of revenue, if these suggestions were carried out. Bawul 
Pindee has good natural ^fiaiiiage, and it may be .presumed,, 
wilt therefore be considerably increased as a European Sta¬ 
tion. A good tramway should be laid down between it and 
Peshawur over the present line of road. It would thus be 
within 9 hours of Peshawur, and the troops might be re¬ 
lieved frequently. Between Pindee and Jlieluni also a tram- 
way shoUm be laid down, to be worked by horses at, the 
rate of 10 miles an hour. , As t^e road is not suitable for 
locomotives a good system of cheajl tramways, and not high¬ 
speed .railways, will best the requirements of the Punjab. 
The country, moreover, po^Bsses great natural advantages for 
water communication. Its streams are navigable throughout 
the year, and should he opened up by cheap steam navigation. 
A beginning should be made with tlie Jhelum, as the obsUclosin 
its .channel are rcmoveablc at a very small cost. Steamers, 
might run at all seasons up to Jhclum, whence, with a tram¬ 
way to Peshawur, the communication with that important post 
would be placed upon a very complete footing. The cost of a 
complete tramway from Jhelum to Peshawur is estimated at 10| 
lakhs of ru[)ees, or little more than has been spent on the small 
station of Nowshera. 

The Chief Comraissionier approves of some of these suggestions. 
A large portion of the gardens and trees should be cleared 
away ; the Bara river should be diverted from cantonments; 
and perhaps all irrigation within three miles should be stopped. 
Double-storied barracks are required, but the expenditure would 
be too large. Gardens, exce]it one for vegetables and one for ge¬ 
neral amusement, should not be allowed at Nowshera. There is no 
prospect of a tramway being sanctioned between Jhelum and 
Peshawur, and Major Robertson estimated, such a way at 30 
lakhs of rupees. ' 

Captain H. R. James, the Commissioner ^of the Peshawur 
Division, reports against the correctness of Mr. Purdon’s facts 
and theories. He formed his opinion during a visit of afow 
days; thfe bleakest parts of the valley are as unhealthy as the 
ptj(iers; thej^ are scarpely any trees in , the vicinity of the 
barracks ; .and the Officers’ gardens require much pruning and 
extension. Peshawur was healthy in 1858 in spite of both irriga* 
tion and vegetation, and this was probably owing to the fact that 
no rain fell till Very late in the year. All that should be done 
is to maintain a careful supervision of conservancy arrafagemeats, 
and to teoch dowp onp-third'Hif the houses where they are too 
crowded. 
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Major General Cotton, Commanding the Peshawur Division, 
agrees with Captain James. There is no part of the valley free 
from malarious fever; to remedy It everything Is done that can he 
done. As the Peshawur fever clings to its victim till he has re¬ 
crossed the river, and frequent attacks produce organic diseases, 
the troops should be frequently relieved. 

Mr. C. Mackinnon, the Inspector General of Hospitals, is of 
opinion that Mr. Purdon’s conclusions are drawn from insufficient 
data, and are so sweeping as to he erroneous. The site of the 
Peshawur cantonment was selected for military reasons in spite 
of the opposition of Dr. Dempster. The extension swamp to the 
north should be drained. The irrigation canals should be ad¬ 
justed, so as not to interfere with^he natural drainage. The 
trees round the officers’ bungalows are sources of health, acting 
as a protection against the malaria generated without canton¬ 
ments. The suggestion to put the troops in double-storied bar¬ 
racks is a good one, but it would not secure the troops from ma¬ 
laria. The Fort is 40 or 50 feet above the level of the valley, 
yet its residents do not escape fever. It is doubtful if the Pe¬ 
shawur endemic fever will ever be eradicated. But Mr. Pur- 
don deserves credit for having made his suggestions. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 

1858. 

This annual return consists of a series of tables subnsitted 
by the Judges of the Foujdaree Adawlut, in illustration of the 
administration of criminal justice in each zillah. 

The Village Police investigated 26,012 cases, against 14,821 
in 1857. Of these, 8,439 were convicted and punished, tlie num¬ 
ber in the previous year being 6,826. To the higher authorities 
8,212 were referred. The District Police took up 2,35,274 
cases, of which 1,06,944 were acquitted after investigation, 52,134 
convicted and punished, and 12,449 referred to higher courts. 
3,186 died, escaped or were otherwise disposed of. The 
ordinate Judges, Principal Sudder Ameens and Sudder Ameens 
acquitted 3,397 cases, convicted 2,046, and referred 3,268 to 
Session Judges. The Magistrates, Joint Magistrates and Assist¬ 
ant Magistrates acquitted 4,713, convicted 3,958, committed to 
Bubordindte criminal courts 767, discharged without trial 362, and 

B 
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otherwise disposed of 1,214, leaving 270 under trial at the close of 
the year. The Sfs.non Jndffcs discharged 14 without trial, acquit¬ 
ted 2,1G8, convicted 1,725, referred to Foujdarce Court 33!), re¬ 
manded G2 to the lower courts, and otherwise disposed of 308, 
leaving 258 under trial at the close of the year. The Fovjd/irec 
released 1G7 unconditionally and 3 on security, convicted 
201, and remanded 7, leaving 11 under trial at tlie close of the 
year. The sentences passed on those convicted were as I'ollows 
—53 were imprisoned above 6 and not exceeding 7 years, 54 
above 13 and not exceeding 14 years, and 2 for life: 41 were 
transported and 57 suffered death :— 

AvEUAOE ItUEATTOX OP T1TI! CaSES RePERKEO TO Till; Fol.l DAIIEE 
• Ajiawlut. 
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i 
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Days. 

1 I), ays. 

1S.54 

21 

71 

9 

5 

! 10(> 

18.55 

22 

50 


5 

i 81, 

1S5(i 

20 

53 


S 

S8 

1857 

21 

55 


1(1 

; 9.3 

1858 

10 

43 


c 

1 72 
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Offenrfs af/ainst the person. Of 1)02 apprehended for murder, G11 
were acquitted, and 121 discharged on security, 42 srdlcrcd 
death, 17 vftre transported, and 32 were imprisoned for various 
periods; 207 were charged with homicide and 158 acquittcl ; 
1,387 with assault with wounding, and 850 acquitted ; 801 witli 
rape and !)3 acquitted; 102 for abortion and 98 acquitted ; llH 
with torture and 95 acquitted; 14,043 with allray and 1,971 ac- 
(jultted ; 1,78,503 with petty assault and 64,708 acquitted. 

Offmccs against property committed loith violence. The fol¬ 
lowing are the main points:— 


Offence. 

Cases. 

Acqnilivd. 

Dacoity, 

4,934 

3.751 

Highway Robbery,... 

1,68G 

1,277 

Theft and Burglary, 

16G 

136 

Affray, 

561 

365 
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Offences ugainsf property without violence. 


Offence. 

Cases. 

Aeguitted. 

Burglary, 

5,572 

4,437 

Theft, . 

19,694 

10,926 

Keceiving stolcti goods. 

1,601 

939 

Fraud, 

878 

1,297 

Misri'HanconK Offence.s aijaiiist P, 

ropertg. 

( ffencc. 

Cases, 

Acquitted. 

Ar.-^on, 

579 

510 

Cattle killing and 



in.'iiniing. 

1.121. 

932 

Damaging Cro|>s, 

835 

229 

Forgerp and Offences against the ( 

lurrenep. 

Offence. 

Cases. 

Acquitted. 

Forgery, ... ^ *... 

452 

39i» 

Counterfeiting Coin, ... 

20 

12 

Having do, 

88 

66 


Miscellrmcous. 


Offence. 

Cases. 

Acquitted. 

Prison-breaking, 

196 

53 

Perjitry, 

84 

40 

lUot, Sedition, &c. ... 

i;53 

56 

Felonies, Misdemean¬ 
ours and other offences. 

13,692 

.5,377 


VACCTNATION IN THE ACJliA DIVISION, 

1858-59. 

The Vaccine operations were coinraeuced on .Srd November, 
1858. Fresh lymph received, in capillai’y tubes from Scotland 
was used. By means of 28 vaccinators, three superintendents 
and three vaccinators from Rohilcund, the Zillahs of Agra, 
Muttra, Allygurh and Mynpoory were as thoroughly visited as 
that number of operators allowed of. The stall' was too small 

B 2 
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to visit Etawah and Furruckabad. Assistant Surgeon Cliristison, 
the Superintendent, considers the returns to be accurate :— 


Months. 

Successful .' Unsuccessful. 
■ 1 

Douhtful\ Total. 

i 

1 

lA'ovember 1858, ... 

1,056 , 434 

! 

304 

1 

1 

j 1,794 

Dcoomber 1858, ... 

8,620 i 1,806 

1,299 

11,725 

January 1859, 

16,028 } 2,652 

1 

2,778 

21,458 

February 1859, ... 

15,509 j 2,916 ! 

2,591 

21,016 

March 1859, 

28,943 1 6,258 | 

12,690 

47,891 

(liiAND Total, ... 

73,024 i 15,0^1 1 

i ! 

20,681 

1,08,796 


The general result is very satisfactory, and the number of 
children vaccinated is nearly double that of 1856-57, when opera¬ 
tions were carried on with a similar number of Vaccinators. 
The people otfcr'many obstacles to Vaccination, such as that the 
Vaccinators are searching for the incarnation of Seetla, (to be 
known by the milk appearing in the wound instead of blood ;) 
that the cliildren are being marked that they may be recognised 
when older for some purpose unknown; that the Deity “ Seetla” 
will be offended by the interference with his special province of 
watching over Small-pox. The work progressed least in large 
cities, where it was difficult to obtain access to the people, and 
most in villages where the zemindars were influential and saw 
the advantages to be derived. Much depended also on the in¬ 
fluence of the Magistrates. 

The large amount of doubtful and unsuccessful cases is owing 
to the facts that two-thirds of the Vaccinators were inexperi¬ 
enced, that, the children being generally destitute of clothing, 
the skin is tough and thick, that the parents often rub away 
the virus or. apply native medicines, and that the children 
themselves constantly scratch the parts. The people believe 
that the result is to be obtained simply by inserting the lancet. 
The ordinary bleeding lancet was employed, but by using an 
instrument of needles for scratching in the virus, which will 
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hereafter be used, 80 per cent, of successful cases can be ob¬ 
tained. The ages of the persons vaccinated were between in¬ 
fancy and five years, almost all persons above lhat age being 
marked with Small-pox. 

The following represents the proportion in which the different 
castes and trades were vaccinated : 


Cantc or Occupation. 

^Nuiiibei'. 

Caxte or Occupation. 

Number. 

Chumar, 

21,798 

Sonar, 

738 

jllrahmin, 

10,73t> 

Kissan, 

696 

jTliakoor, 

8,410 

Durzee, 

683 

jC/olcc, 

|Mahoinedan, 

7,210 

Bhat, 

662 

6,222 

Dheemur, 

601 

!*r lit j ... 

5,920 

Kayit, 

586 

Ilunya, 

5,681 

Mallee, 

586 

Kachee, 

4,747 

Mullah, 

555 

Gudurrya, 

4,2 IG 

Dhoonya, 

519 

Alicer, 

3,883 

Bhurjee, 

Golaspoorub, 

492 

iLodha, 

3,760 

295 

jlvahai'. 

2,257 

Cheepce, 

254 

iN'ayee, 

2,060 

Meerasee, 

195 

iBarhaee, 

1,889 

Kunjur, 

138 

jKomhar, 

1,872 

Turabolee, 

122 

Lobar, 

1,517 

Mehter, 

79 

Dhobce, 

1,407 

Nadof, 

67 

Kliuteek, 

1,313 

Ahairya, 

Christian, 

Hindoos, whose 

56 

Rajpoot, 

'Tailee, 

1,308 

1,243 

42 

1,229 

jGoojur, 

.logec, 

Dhanuk, 

l,09lj 
' 954 
740 

caste is not re- > 
corded. J 

Total, 

. 

••• ••• ••• 

1,08,796 


The large proportion of Chumara is owing partly to their be¬ 
ing numerous in most of the villages, and very much to their be- 
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ing of the humblest caste, and more submissive than others to 
the operation^ of the Vaccpiatoi’s. Brahmins and Thakoors 
shew togetlier the number of 19,146, which indicates that they 
have, in very fair proportion, accei)ted the benefit. The classes 
next in order of frequency, correspond very much to their re¬ 
lative numbers in the villages. Mahoinedans are the only class 
who occasionally come forward voluntarily for vaccination, and 
they are generally most free from prejudice against it. The 
number of native Christians represents those of Agra city. 
Many of them are as averse to, and as ignorant about vaccina¬ 
tion, as any of the Hindoo castes. 

The loss of registers during the mutinies makes it difficult to 
trace any effect from the vaccine operations of past years. Dr. 
Christison is of opinion that effective vaccination can be alone 
maintained by the system in the Agra Division, which is essen¬ 
tially one of importunity or moral force, towards the people who 
only submit passively. 


DACOITT IN BENGAL, 

1856-57 and 1857-58. 

Bcm/al Records, No. XXXI. 

In 1856-57 Captain Keighly officiated as Commissioner of Da- 
Qoity. The returns shew a decrease in cases of 44 or 20 per cent, 
throughout the districts, as compared with the previous year 


24-Pergunnahs 


1856 

3 

1857 

0 

Baraset 


5 

5 

Howrah 


3 

3 

Hooghly ...' 

... 

... 41 

30 

Burdwan ... 


... 12 

19 

Nuddea 


8 

15 

.lessor e 


... 62 

31 

Moorshedabad 

• • • 

... 65 

50 

Midnapore 


... 20 

22 



219 

175 
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The increase in Burdwan is ascribed to the inefficiency ol' the 
police. The increase in Midnaporc i& accounted for by the vi¬ 
cinity of the Mohur-Bhonj territory which affords ready shelter 
to dacoits. But Captain Keighly remarks;—“ wretched as the 
Police is allowed to be by every one, it is difficult to know what 
can be done for a people who will do nothing for themselves. 
It is a bold ste'p for a man (a Bengalee himself) to attack a 
house in a Village (small though it may be) with only 3 or 4 
followers at the most, and yet this is constantly occurring and 
with impunity.” During the year 26 prisoners were transported 
for life, 2 ac(iuitted by tlie Sessions, 24 were before the Sessions 
on the 1st January, and 49 in the Deputy Magistrate’s Hajut; 
17 approvers were made during the year., In tlie higher Courts 
only 15 were acejuitted against 126 convicted, a result attribut¬ 
ed to the presence of J udges in the Higher Courts favourable 
to “ the system.” The results of those tried arc as follows :— 



Trans¬ 

ported. 

Term of 
Imprison¬ 
ment. 

Sentenced 
a.s bad 
charac¬ 
ters. 

Acquitted 
by Se.s- 
sions. 

Acquitted 
by Ni'/ia- 
mat. 

Commissioner for ) 



9 

4 


tlie Suppression ,■ 
of Dacoitv. ) 

28 

i;i ♦ 

0 

Clmndcrsekor Roy 

.'ll 

7t 

0 

2 

6 

Jessore Office 

25 

0 

0 

2 

• 

0 

Moorshedalia^l ) 
Office ... 3 

22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total .. 

126 

20 

9 

9 

1 

6 


* Of thiB number, 3 released on appeal to the Sudder. 
+ Of this number 2 ditto ditto ditto. 
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Out of 170 prisoners 150 were punished. The old proportion 
was fuliy obtained, and when to this is added tlie result of the 
Midnapore trials, 157 having been punished out of 16?- prisoners; 
out of 332 prisoners brought to trial, but 25 were acquitted, and 
of the number punished, 250 were transported for life. 

Six approvers forfeited their conditional pardon, and- three ab¬ 
sconded. Of these all but one were transported for sedition or sedi¬ 
tious language. A Pundit was engaged for the education of 
approvers’ sons. There were 43 pupils, of whom 26 were the 
sons of approvers. 

In 1857-58, Mr. T. E. Ravepshaw wasDacoity Commissioner. 
In the 24-Pergunnahs there was only one case; in Baraset there 
were none; in Howrah one; in Hooghly 27; in Burdwan 20 or 
an increase of two over ifhe whole division, but in Thannalis 
where the Commission did not work ; in Nuddea 15 ; in Jessore 
15; in Moorshedabad 29; in Pubnah none; in Furreedpore 6; in 
'Midnapore 15. “ On the whole, during the year 1858, 499 cases 
of gang robbery occurred in the Districts of Bengal and Behar 
in which the almost incredible amount of Rupees 4,62,136-8-11 
was plundered, the small sum of Rupees 7,290-2-9 was recover¬ 
ed by the Police, and of 2,901 dacoits brought to trial before 
District Magistrates, were committed for trial to the Sessions 
Court, in which only 667 convictions were obtained. These 
figures show the utter inabilitij of the ordinary Courts to cope 
with the evil.” Dacoity increased by 103 cases during the year. 
Of these 35 occurred in Behar, and is accounted for by the muti¬ 
nies and the consequent disturbed state of the country. An 
increase of forty-six cases is shown in the Districts of Beer- 
bhoom and Bograh. JMotwithstanding the general increase, a 
decrease of nineteen and seventeen cases occurred in Bancoo- 
rah and Rungpore. The details are given in the following 
table :— 
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Mr. Ravenshaw complains that out of 388 prisoners tried hy 
■thfe Sessions Judge and recommended by him for a sentence 
of transportation for life, 55 were altogether acquitted, and 
on 38 a modified sentence was passed. Out of 38 prisoners 
actually convicted and sentenced by the Sessions Judge, 19 
were acquitted on appeal to the Sudder Court. That is, in cases 
in which the Sessions Jud^e was competent to pass sentence, 
bis judgment was held to. have been as often riglit as wrong, 
and in referred cases, the Sessions Judge had recommended the 
conviction of one innocent man in every seven, and of the re- 
.maindcr rather more than one decision in every eight required 
'modification. Yet, not one commitment was condemned as 
made on insufficient grounds. There is an urgent necessity 
for the establishment of a special tribunal for the trial of daooits. 
The ordinary courts are unable to cope with the evil. 

The conduct of approvers was good. Thei'C were 92 approvers 
resident with*their families on the premises at Ilooghly at the 
close of the year; 5 approvers wA’e transported during the year 
for misconduct, and 5 absconded. From the high price of food 
the 2 annas a day allowed them was not sufficient to maintain 
those with families. They were enequraged to work at various 
trades, and of the whole only 10 or 12 were disinclined. There 
was not one instance of tlie abuse of confidence placed in an ap - 
mover. At Midnapore there were on the Slat December 97 
Daooit, Keechuk and Thug approvers; at Jessore 33 and at 
Modrshedabad 23. The Guard at Hooghly, Jessore aud Moor- 
shedabad consisted of 150 Nujeebs, 1 European Sergeant, 1 Jeraa- 
•dar and 11 Duffadars. At Midnapore the Guard numbered 70 men, 
^who were also employed in tracing Thugs and escorting prisoners. 
*Thc School flourished. There were 21 approvers’ cliildren under 
instruction, and 49 children from the immediate neighbourhood. 
A second schoolmaster was appointed. 

The Lieutenant Governor observes " with great satisfaction 
the incre^d an^ very remarkable results presented by the 
Returns.” He records his fall approbation of Mr. Ravenshaw’s 
ability and energy, extending his authority and that of his As¬ 
sistants. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OF RANGOON AND 
BASSEIN. 


1858-59. 

Ranffoon.-^^e total value- of Imports from Porta not in Ben- 
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in^o Rangoon for the official year was Bs. 28,11,899-3-9 
yielding a duty of Rs. 1,74,047-0-5|. The total Value of Ex¬ 
ports to ports not subject to the Bengal Fresidency was Rs. 
31,51,854-3-4 on which a gross duty of R* 93,455-9-1|: was 
levied. The value of free imports fium ports not in BengsiljR'as 
Rs. 15,60,794-8-11; the value of siioilar free exjwrts Bs. 
10,73,495-12-10; and of free imports re-exported Rs. 55,980-1-6. 

The total number of siups that arrived at Rangoon from ex¬ 
ternal and home ports was 227 with a tonnage of 9,96,432^. Of 
those, 221 were sejuare rigged, 5 native craft under British co¬ 
lours aud one under Chinese colours. The number of departures 
was 273 with a tonnage of 1,12,114. Of these 252 were square 
rigged, 13 native under British colours, 6 under Chinese colours, 
and 2 under Burmese colours. 

Jiansdn .—As in Rangoon, the Returns are applicable only to 
ports not subject to the Bengal Fresidency. The Imports were 
of th6 v-alue of Bs. 88,356-5-7, and the duty levied Rs., 
13,485-12-11. The exports were Rs. 14,04,224-14-3 and the 
duty levied 38,519-11-6. The free imports were Rs. 8,29,208-0-11 ■ 
the free exports by sea 1,29,211-2-0, and the imports re-export¬ 
ed none. 80 ships with a tonnage of 25,703 arrived, of which 36 
were native. 144 ships with a tonnage of 33,008 departed, of 
which 87 were native. 


TRADE OF SIND. 

1858-59. 

I. External Trade, 

The RiCturns shew a total increase in the movwucut sea¬ 
borne trade of upwards of 42-^ Lakhs of Rupees (£450,000) or 
more than 19| per cent, on the year previous :— ' 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1858-59 

1837-58 

1,54,06,000 

1,08,11,000 

1,04,42,000 

1,07,81,000 

2,58,48,000 

2,15,92,000 


C2 
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Tke steady increase of the trade from the date of the conquest 
of Sind is seen in the following table 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1.843-44 

1,21,150 

1,010 

1,22,160 

3844-15 

2,17,700 

9,300 

2,27,000 

1845-46 

3,12,900 

40,500 

3,.53,400 

1846-47. 

2,93,400 

49,300 

3,42,700 

1847-48 

2,87,872 

1,54,730 

4,42,600 

1848-49 

3,44,715 

1,07,133 

4,51,849 

1849-50 

4,19,352 

1,14,378 

5,33,731 

1850-51 

4,25,«31 

1,96,461 

6,22,293 

1851-52 

4,89,220 

2,44,122 

7,33,343 

1852-53 

5,35,690 

8,76,337 

8,00,000 

1853-t54 

5,08,793 

3,76,310 

8,85,103 

1854-55 

5,75,196 

3,46,893 

9,22,089 • 

1855-56 

6,29,813 

6,04,440. 

12,34,2.53 

1856-57 

6,85,665 

7,34,522 

14,20,187 

1857-58 

10,81,100 

10,78,100 

21,59,200 

1858-59* 

15,40,600 

10,44,200 

25,84,800 


The Export trade, which at first bore but a small proportion to 
the Imports, has been increasing faster than the Import trade. 
In ISriS-Sti they were nearly balanced. In the year under re¬ 
port the value of the Import trade increased by nearly 42 per 
cent, while there is a trifling falling off in the value of Exports. 
This is a||||bed to general commercial depression, to the low 
prices of Ultern produce in the markets of Europe, and to in¬ 
adequate facilities for transit, especially on the Indus. Of the in¬ 
crease in the imports, Rs. 10,17,000 are direct from England, 
but of that sum aboiit 7^ lakhs of rupees are Railway Materials. 
The great increase in the Rnpeats of Piece Goods of all kinds 
during the past two years will be seen from the table:— 
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186S-54 

1854-56 

1865-60 

1866-57 

'l857-d>8 

1868-69 


Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

■ Bs. 

V 

Value of Ita- 







ports of Cotton 
and Silk Piece 



• 




Goods . 

20,82,000 

, 

■22,80,000 

28,26,000 

. 

27,39,000 46,69,000 

67,14,000 


Of the Import# Siud or the Punjab ought to supply the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

Alum. 

Barclhans. 

Cotton Wool. 

Cotton Goods (many of the coarser kinds.) 

Duppers. 

Indigo. 

Grain. 

Gunny bags. 

Kirby and ^rass. 

Molasses. 

Oils of kinds. 

Provisions of ditto. 

Silk. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco. 

There was a decrease in the import of Cotton owing to 
extended cultivation in Sind itself, and large impm|^from the 
Punjab and overland from Bajpootaua. The totd|Hkport by 
Sea was only 2,496 Maunds, while the cultivatimr in Sind, 
which, in 1857-58, was 59,209 Beegas, was 79,696 Beegas ih 
1858-59. Sind will soon become a great cotton and also grain 
exporting country, when there are greater facilities of transport. 
The existing means of communication between Kurrachee and 
the Indus are so imperfect that it is cheaper to bring Kirby 
and Grass in years when no rain falls from long distances by 
sea than from the banks of the river. Most of' the principal 
staples of Export trade show, in the present Returns, a large 
and satisfactory increase. Horses' were brought down and ex¬ 
ported to a greater extent than was ever before known. Up¬ 
wards of 3,000 arrived at Kurrachee, of which SiO were pur- 
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ehased for the Governments of Bombay and the Punjabj and 
many went Overland to India. 2,374 appear among the Ex¬ 
ports by Sea, valued at Rs. 9,54,000 (£95,400.) These Horses 
are chiefly bred in the Khelat and Candahar territory, and with 
Wool and Munjeet and a few Dru" and Dye Stuffs, form the 
principal articles which are received from the Affghans in ex- 
clmnge for our manufactured goods. The supply of both Horses 
and Wool may be said to be practically unlimited, and there is 
no surer mode of extending our influence over those countries 
than by being their customers and suppliers on a large scale. 
The benefit is mutual, for the experience of the last two years 
has shown that we can depend on the breeding countries between 
Kuvrachee and Herat for a supply of Horses, suflicient for almost 
any possible demand of our mounted Corps, costing, on an aveVago, 
less than £37, and inferior only to tlie Arab and Persian Horses 
brought by Sea to Bombay. 

The rapid increase of the export of Horses from Sind, is shown 
in the annexed Table : — 


Value of Exports from Sind. 



1855-56 

1856-57 

1857-58 

1858-59 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Horses . 

.3,39,000 

4.38,000 

3,39,000 

9,54,000 

Salt 

• •• 

13,000 

28,000 

2,09,000 

Saltpeti^l . 

Jinjelly^PSeed ( Sesa- 

2,12,000 

3,75,000 

5,96,000 

9,45,000 

mum) 

5,91,000 

8,37,000 

16,06,000 

10,87,000 

Sursee. 

4,76,000 

3,18,000 

13,51,000 

17,11 000 

Wool (Sheep’s) 

22,13,000 

31,15,000 

39,37,000 

26,16,000 

Cashmere Shawls 

••• 

25,000 

5,34,000 

9,04'000 


The export of Cashmere Shawls shews to what an extent the 
Punjab dealers are availing themselves of the Indus route. The 
increase in Exports to Cafeutta is on account of Sind Salt ex¬ 
ported by private individuals. Rupees 48,711, from 12 annas 
duty on the Indian Maund of 82tt>3., and Rupees 1,60,850 on 
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account of the Bengal Government. The External Trade of 
Sind is thus, alone 2^ millions sterling. The Commissioner re¬ 
marks ;—“ Since we have known Sind, wages have never beeta so 
high, nor agriculture so extended and flourishing as during the 
past year, and if peace continues along the valley of the Indus 
and its neighbourhood, there can be but little doubt that com¬ 
merce will continue to extend at a rate as rapid as during the 
past few years.” 


In the Tonnage' employed there was a considerable increase, 
especially in the square-rigged tonnage, which has only been en¬ 
gaged in the trade since 1S51-2, previous to which no square- 
rigged sailing Mcrchaut Ships frequented Kurrachee :— 



Nunilior Inward and Outward. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Square Rigged 
and Sfccainci’.s. 

Country 

Craft. 

■ 

8q\iarc Rigged 
and StOiVinerK 

Country 

Craft. 

1858^59 

197 

3,04C 

109,481 

100,000 

1857-58 

1G2 . 

2,808 

91,380 

148,774 

Increase in 
1858-59 

35 

238 

18,101 

11,223 


Vessels drawing 19 feet 6 inches in the past year entered 
the Harbour of Kurrachee in perfect safety, and many as 
twenty-five Vessels, ranging from 500 to 1,000 t(^p were in¬ 
side at one and, the samfi, time, all swinging to thS anchors. 
Not a single accident happened In either entering or leaving 
the Harbour. 








Value of the Import Trade of Sind 6y Sea, during the wisf itr^fi 
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11.— Kurkachee Customs’ Department. 

Mr. Dalzell, the Deputy Collector, reports that the Sind 
Railway is rapidly progressing, and the first of a series of Steam 
Trains of the Inland Navigation Company, consisting of a 
Steamer and three Barges, has been imported, constructed, and 
launched within the short space of three months. Four new 
Government Steamers and four Barges were also completed dur¬ 
ing the year; and the last two of five Steam Gun-boats, intend¬ 
ed for Folice duties on the Indus, were ready. Two Steam 
Dredges for clearing the Harbour were constructed in the Dock¬ 
yard, and were ready for use. The Harbour has been sur¬ 
veyed and favorably reported on, and money granted to com¬ 
mence the works, which will eventually deepen the Harbour, 
increase its accommodation, and give a greater dej)th of water 
on the Bar. Tire fact that Kurrachee is the seat of Telegraphic 
communication with Eui’ope adds to its commercial im])ortance. 
Many Afghan traders, who had hitherto resorted to Calcutta, 
ntfW prefer Kurrachee and Bombay. The want of regular steam 
communication on the Indus is felt by them. They arc the chief 
carriers of English manufactured goods, which during the year 
w’ere imported into Sind I'rom Bombay to the extent of more 
than half a million sterling. 

Cmtoms .—The receipts during 1857-58, amounted to Rupees 
60,183 on Imports, and Rupees 29,015 on Exports. During 
the past twelve months, the receipts on Imports amounted 
to Rupees 1,18,199, and on Exports to Rupees 88,081, includ¬ 
ing duty on Salt, Rs. 36,504, shipped to Calcutta Ry i)rivate 
indivilduals. The Board of Revenue at Calcutta had not yet re¬ 
mitted the duty due to the department on the Salt supplied to the 
Bengal Government. The sum due amounts to Rupees 1,43,000. 
The receipts IVom other sourees, viz. Fort Dues, Pilotage at 
Khetty, Cranage, &c., amounted during the year 1857-58 to 
Rupees 24,366. They amounted to Rupees 26,930 in 1858-9. 
The enhanced rates of duty introduced by Act Vll. of 1859, 
were levied from the 21st March, and at Khctty and Seir Gun- 
da a few days later. 

Salt .—The amount of revenue realised on Salt, ex- . 
ported by private individuals, was ... ... Rs. 36,504 

Due by the Bengal Government on 190,710 maunds 
sf Salt, exported on the order of the Board of Re¬ 
venue, ... ... ... ... ... Rs. 1,43,025 


Total...Rupees 1,79,529 
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The Salt Company had in store about 1000 tons of Salt at 
the end of the year. The season for importing it closed on the 
23rd March, which is earlier than usual. 

Miscellaneous. —Cranage, Wharfage, and Godown rentlls. 1,609 


Fishing Licenses ... ... • .. ... ' ... „ 2,604 

Harbour Craft Licenses ... . „ 887 

Fees for ll-cgister and other Certificates ... „ 781 

Fines for contravention of tlie Customs regula¬ 
tions . ... ... ... ... ,, 352 

Conli-scatcd Goods ... ... ... ... ... ,, 18 


Total ' . Rs. 6,2.51 

In ]8r)7-.58, the rcceijjts from this source were Its. 6,111. 

Inland Naviyutum, 

1857-58. 1858-59 


Imports down river ... ... 63,37,.344 55,16,115 

Exports up river ‘ ... ... 11,05,062 18,22,206 

This is exclusive of Government stores and Railway material. 
The decrease in Imports was -owing to unfavourable prices in 
Bombay keeping back produce. The principal articles of in¬ 
creased Export wore :— 

Beer and Wines ... ... Rs, 88,748 

Spices ... ... „ 98,243 

Metals' ... ' ... ... „ 37,130 

Copia, Turmeric, &c. ... ... ,, 48,00.5 

The Boat traffic on the river shows a large increase over the 
past year: — 



In 1857-58. 

In 1858-59. 

. 

Increase. 


No. of 
Boats. 

No. of 
Mauuds. 

No. of 
Boats. 

No. of 
Mauuds. 

No. of 
Boats- 

No. of 
Mauuds.^ 

Arrivals 

3,875 

1,790,000 

6,421 

1,913,908 

1,546 

163,908 

Departures ... 

2,793 

_ 

1,230,952 

4.872 

1,631,009 

2.079 

400,117 


The item 2,793 is not quite correct. 

The Port Dues realised in 1858-59 were Rs, 22,584, in the 
preceding year Rs. 18,255. 

Expenditure .—The cost of the Customs establishment amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 19,840 in 1857-8, and to Rs. 15,548 in 1858-9. The 

1 ) 2 
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difference is owing to tlie alteration introduced since 1st May 
of debiting charges subse(iuent to audit. 


COAL AND TllON IN THE PUNJAB. 

Punjab Records. 

In July 1859 the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab appointed 
a, Committee to exanfme and report upon certain deposits in ranges 
of mountains around Murree, supposed to be coal. The Commit¬ 
tee dug out specimens of what they supposed to be lignite at Bug- 
la 12 miles from Murree, from the side of the ravine between the 
villages of Bail Chuckka, under the villages Bulanuia and Bhun, 
and on one of the spurs of Mount Nir under the village of 
Thoar. They looked with most confidence to the deposit on the 
South East of Mouqt Nir near Kundole, about 800 or 1,000 
feet above the level of the river Jhelum. They examined far¬ 
ther deposits between Derakote and Chulavera, in the great ra¬ 
vine under Chulavera, close to Bandic, under the village of Che- 
ganah, and an iron deposit at Bukkote. The last is found in 
the limestone formation in the form of nodules imbedded in clay. 
Two specimens of coal also were found there, one of which much 
resembled Plumbago. No member of the Committee possessed 
a competent knowledge of Geology. The specimens they procur¬ 
ed were sent to the Geological Survey office for analysis. 

Of three of the specimens analysed one was found to contain 
36 per cent, of volatile matter, 56 carbon and 8 ash; the second 
30^ ])er cent, of volatile matter, -151 of carbon and 24 of ash, 
and the third still more ash, owing to the presence of shale. No 
•trace of sulphur was detected. This report was deeriaed so en¬ 
couraging that the Governor General in Council directed Mr. 
H. Medlioott, the Professor of Geology in the Thomason Col¬ 
lege, to visit the localities and report. Mr. Oldham, the Direc¬ 
tor of the Survey, however, while he acknowledged that the 
quality of the specimens sent was better than the average of 
Indian Coal, held out no hopes of its being procured in any 
quantity. The specimens were merely detached branches or 
stems of trees or small isolated accumulations of vegetable mat¬ 
ter, imbedded in the sand stones. Mr. Medlicott spent 12 days 
in the localities described by the Committee. His researches 
“ proved altogether unpromising.” The Murree Coal he found 
to be lignite. It consists of the stems and roots of trees imbed- 



(led in the thick beds of soft sand-stone of the lower Siwalik 
formation, or the middle Tertiary period of Geologists. When 
the stem has been crushed, the whole 2 to 3 inches thick is 
lignite; in other cases, the core is mostly silicified (petrified) 
wood, the bark alone being pure lignite. He did not see any 
place where half a maund of this substance could be extracted. 
He also examined the Kotlee Coal in Jummoo, belonging to the 
Cashmere Mahars^ah, previously reported on by Mr. Calvert 
whom Mr. Brunton, Chief Engineer of the Punjab Railway 
deputed for the purpose. The result was equally unsatisfac¬ 
tory. The Coal measures are the same as Dr. Flemming des¬ 
cribed in 185.3 as “ lignite or Salt range Coal.” Even if it were 
of established value, the conditions on the spot are such as to 
make the extraction of it very uncertain. 

As to Iron, that which the natives work near Moharee is very 
poor compared to most Indian ores. It is a concretionary haema¬ 
tite (red oxide) but very imperfectly separated from the clays, 
both locally and in the mass, wliich is irregular in size and direc¬ 
tion ; being apparently consequent upon the contortion and mo¬ 
dification of the carbonaceous and ferruginous shales; its occur¬ 
rence is very uncertain, much of what the natives work being 
found in isolated patches in the hard lime-stone. 

Mr. Medlicott also visited the old Coal diggings of the na- 
tivesat the base of the hills near the village of Seilah. The Coal, 
though occurring with but little interruption, over a very large 
area, is nowhere of sufficient thickness, or sufficiently constant 
at a moderate thickness, to give a certainty of an abundant sup¬ 
ply. As one native had offered to deliver this Coal at Mooltan 
at 8 annas a maund, they might be left to work it as an experi¬ 
ment. The chief difficulty will be to free it from the shale with 
which it is associated and into which it graduates. No experi¬ 
ment at regular mining should be made till a detailed Geologi¬ 
cal examination and map of the district is made, and the Sur¬ 
vey could not undertake it this, season. The following is an 
analysis of two specimens sent to Calcutta by Mr. Medlicott 
from Kotlee. * 

No. 1. No. 2. 

Carbon ... 90 5 per cent. Carbon. 90 per cent. 

Volatile matter 4 0 „ Volatile ... 6 

Ash . 5 5 „ Ash. 4 

Its general character is that of a hard anthracite.* 


>» 
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MILITARV FOUCIi; IN BENGAL, THE 
AND MADE AS. 

On 1st OcTonKR 1858. 
Parliamrntary Papers. 

].—JJK.NOAL. 


PUNJAB 


!il .li- 

lO ^ 
,■^2^ o' 

S.2^ P> 

o'-" 3|.i:„ 
fc SMi-s . 
£5 |X 


Her Majesty's Army ; 1 

Roval Artillery; 2 Troops .)f Horse ) j 
„ i:; OompauiesofFool) I 

Cavalry ; 6 Regiments, including 2nd Bat-j 
talion Military Train.| 

Infantry ; 45 H-.-gimeuts ... ,.I 


Her Majesty’s Inrian Forces : 

Horse Artillery ; 3 Brigades ... ... 

Oun Lascars attsiched .. 
European Foot Artillery ; 6 Battalions... 

„ Gun Lascars at- 
” tached 

Native Foot Artillery ; 3 Battalious ... 

. Gun Lascai-s attach¬ 
ed . 


European Light Cavalry ; 4 Regiments 

Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry . 

Governor-Ootieral’.s Body Guard 
Eurojiean Infantry ; 4 Regiments ..'.j 

„ Invalids . 

„ Veteran Company . 

Sappers and Miners ... ••• ••• 

Native Infantry ; 26 Regiments, and the 

remnants of five others 

Irregular Cavalry ; 12 Regiments 
Ramgurh Irregular Cavalry ... ■■■i 

Mooltaneo Regiment of Cavalry 

Benares Horse . . 

Meade’s Horse . 1 

Alexanders Horse . 1 

Hodson’s Horse } 2 Regiments. 

Camel Corps ., 


')!» 2,559 


2,65f 

217 2,911 


.3,128 

2,194 38,408 

... 

40,602 

2,.510 43,878! 

46,388 

85 1,080 

167 

1,332 

. 

257 

’ 257 

176 1,967 

601 

2,744 


509 

509 

70 11 

606 

687 


115 

115 

331 3,058 

2,255 

5,644 

152 1,650 

5 

1,817 

25 242 


267 

3 1 

"l27 

1.31 

157 2,695 


2,852 

73 


73 

28 

• •• 

28 

12 166 

853 

1,021 

656 39 

16,743 

17,438 

56 ... 

5,261 

5,317 

1 ... 

178 

179 

9 ... 

670 

679 

6 ... 

209 

215 

8 1 

495 

604 

5 ... 

468 

,473 

13 ... 

1,064 

1,077 

10 200 

160 

370 







Local Coiu's ; 


Assam Local Artillery Battery; 2 Com- 






1 

1 

108 

110 

Sebuiiily Corps of Sappers and Miners... 

1 

2 

213 

216 

infantry ; 31 Koginiciits ... 

132 

30 

19,143 


Lahore Light lloj-sc 

5 

142 

2 

149 

MeerutLightHor.se 

9 

119 

. 2 

130 

feshawur Light Horse ... 

10 

, 178 

153 

341 


1,344 

5,494 

45,854 

52,692 

Sdmmabv ; 





British Troops 

2,510 

43,878 


46,388 

Indian Artillery 

331 

3,058 

2,255 

5,644 

Cavalry and Infantry 

1,344 

5,494 

45,854 

52,692 

Total Military 

4,185 

52,430 

48,109 

104,724 

Police and other Corj)s in the Civil De¬ 
partment in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal Presidency, on 1st Dec. 1858 : 
Cavalry ; 3 Cpips 

O 

o 

15 

406 

424 

Infantry ; 12 Corps. 

10 

. 12 

6,258 

6,280 


]3 


Civil —Lower Provinces 


27 


6,664 


6,704 
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II.—PUNJAUB. 

Civil Tkoops under the Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub, 
on 1st November 1858. 



Police. 

Levies. 

Total 
in each 
Division. 

<! 

H 

O 

H 

« 

-i! 

sa 

o 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Serving in 







Punjaub . 

3,884 

6,425 

2,664 

4,765 

17,738'! 

1 


Serving in 





1 

!> 

24,078 

Delhi Terri- 





1 


tory. 

1,444 

2,872 

979 

1,045 

6,340 ) 


,, in IIin- 







dostan. 


2,088 

1,545 

... 

3,633 

3,633 

Civil —Pun- 







jaub. 

5,328 

11,385 

5,188 

5,810 27,711 

27,711 


Note .—The Police and other 
Civil Corps in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces and in the Punjaub a- 
mount together to ... ... 34,375 Men. 

By a Return from the Quar¬ 
termaster-General’s Department 
it is shown that the organised 
Police Levies, &c. in the Ben¬ 
gal Presidency amount to ... 68,698 Men. 


Which would give to Oude 
•and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces from which the Returns 
of Civil Corps ^ve not been 
received . 


Men in addition to the 
numbers returned 
for the Punjaub and 
I the Lower Provin- 
34,323 ces. 


KiriiM'itwi 
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III.—MiDBAS. 

» ' '* I ■ M— iiii m yi A iii n ij^ fAm M.. 


i e 

a (3> 
o o 

«! 

£.2 

3 « 

H 


W 


■lf-i 


fl ^ 'ts 

i?S 


Heb Majesty’s Abmy : 

Royal Artillery; Horse . 

_ •> , . *'“0* . 

[Cavalry; 2 Regiments . 

Infantry; 8 Regiments.. 

Total . 

Her Majesty’s Indus Fobces : 

jEuropean Infantry ; 3 Regiments ... 
European Horse Artillery; 1 Brigade ... 
European Foot ditto; 4 BattaUons 

Gun Lascars attached and Karkanah 

Establishments . 

Native Foot Artillery; 1 Battalion ...i 
Gun Lascars att^hed and KarkanahJ 

Establishments '.. 

Gun Lascars attached to Royal Ar-j 

tillery . 

East Indian Artillery Drivers ... 

Native Light Cavalry; 7 Regiments 
Native Infantry ; S2 Regiments... 

3 Extra Regiments, ditto.. ... 

Sappers and Miners . 

[Madras Sapper Militia . 

Pegu Police ^ttalion . 

Native Veteran Battalions (2) ... 

7 Corps appertaining to CivU Department j 

Total 

SmtBUBY. 

liar Mi^esty’i Army . 

Her Majestj^s Indian Forces 


7 

226 

23 

655 

61 

1,226 

318 





233 

678 

1,287 

0,S28 


11,726 


94 2,636 
496j 
1,586[ 


W 


*1 

93| 


481 

21 


194 

233 

1,0121 

639! 

528 

66 

' 2^686 


793 198 69,350 


10 


1,103 


409 

1,103 


A 


1,942, 


6,012.' 66,849; 


11,317 

6,012 


66,849 


2,750 

718 

1,886 

1,012 

656 

628 

66 | 

' S 


60,341 


1,958 


72 , 9 ^ 


11,71 
72,r 


Total 


Total. 
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REVENUE ACCOUNT OF THE THREE INDIAN 
RAILWAYS. 

For the Half-Year ending ZOtk June, 185&. 

I.— East Indian Railway. 

Captain C. J. Hoilgson, Officiating Consulting Engineer to 
the Bengal Government, reports the increase in the traffic of 
the Bengal line aa very considerable. The line was open for 142 
miles:— 

Gross Earnings ... .•». ... Re. 13,14,440 

Working Expenses. „ 6,89,799 

Profits . ,, 7,24,641 

The expenses therefore were 44’87 per cent, on the earnings. 
The cost of the 142 miles of open line may be assumed at 
1,700,000 Rupees, on which the above sum is very nearly 4;^ 
per cent, or at the rate of 8^ per cent, per annum. The earn¬ 
ings might have been larger, but for the want of conveniencee 
and means of transport for further development of the Coal 
Traffic, although the increase in the year in that was no less 
than 80 per cent. The increase in the working expenses was 
nearly in the same ratio as the earnings. Fewer Ist Class Pas¬ 
sengers were carried, but the number of 2nd and 3rd Class Pas¬ 
sengers increased satisffictorily. The earnings from the Passenger' 
Trains increased in a greater proportion than the number of Pas¬ 
sengers, and in nearly five times as great a proportion as the 
total distance run by the Trains; the earnings per Train mile 
increased considerably also, which facts show that more Passen- 
gers must have travelled per Train, and these, on the average, 
greater distances. The quantity of ordinary Goods of all kinds 
carried, increased nearly 27^ per cent.; but that of Minerals 
('Coal) 80 per cent, and the earnings from both 66 per cent, 
being in amount very nearly three-fourths of the whole in- 
^ease of earnings. The increased earnings per Train mile 
snow, either, -that the Trains were better filled, or that the 
Goods were carried longer average distances, probably bd^ to 
some- extent. Part of this increase was in materials carried for 
the Company’s works. Approximately the increase 

in a ipK andiza carried for the public was— 

Goods Quantity 25 per cent. Earnings 20 per cent. 

... ,, 63 „ ... „ 66 ,, 
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The receipts from Special Traffic decreased. The Steam Ferry 
account shows a large balance aj|idnst the vessels. If they could 
avoid accidents they would sihetr hp serious loia ’ 

That the total working expenses should have increased 47 *7 
per cent, with Train mileage only greater by Sff |«i: cent, is an 
unpleasant feature in the Account Current. The percentage of 
441 on the earnings is not high compared with llaiways in other 
parts of the world, but considering that at prestmt t^e renewals 
of Permanent Way are trifling, and bo# favorably tWs'lB^^ay 
is circumstanced in respect to Coal, this rate fs'higher'thati w 
should be on this line with its exceptionally large Traffic. ' ‘ThP 
highly paid European establishments, especially the LocoPib- 
tive, should be reduced. j 

The returns shew that the maintenance of way increased very 
nearly in the same proportion as the receipts. The increase is 
almost entirely in the renewal of Permanent Way, all other 
items shewing a decreased charge per Train mile. The ultimate 
cost of deterioration of rails is expected to amount to I per cent 
per annum on the original cost. The Locomotive charges in* 
creased in a ratio even higher than the^’eceipts. 

' i 

Of the 8^ per cent, on Capital, 4| was from Passengdra and 
8f from goods. The number of Engines erected and in 
was 75, of which 4g were for goods. The number despatched 
to the North West was 21. In the carriage and waggon d«>- 
partment there Were in good running condition a total of 1,UT 
vehicles of all Sorts against 971 for the half year ending Decenr- 
her 1858, showing an increase of 146 vehicles Tunning. The 
number built and turned out of the shops at Howrah during the 
six months was 162, or an averagfe of 27 vehicles per mouth. 

II.—G. I. P. Railway. 

The G. I. P. Railway shows satisfactory results in reapebt 
both to Earnings and Expenditure, when compared wiffi eiffier 
of the other Riulways open. The gross earnincs more ^in 
dhabled in amount those of the corresponding haff of 1858, the 
figures be«9 — <, 

Gross Enrahlgs, 1st half of 1858 ... ... Rg.>*4,S9,^5 

1859 ... ... „ 9,55,709 

^ . ' ' . ■ 1,'"! vjiC ■ 

The leBg& (rf Une open in the two half years was respectiveiyf^r 

£ 2 
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Miles. 

Total. 


f Concan 

89 ■) 

1 

1 St half of 1858 

Deccan 

j 

89 

1 


C Concan 

89 I 

1 

1st half of 1859 ... 

Deccan 

( 

106 J 

V 195 

The Gross Receipts were 

« • • • • • 


. Rs. 9i5,709 

Maintenance and Working 

Expenses 


. „ 426,452 

Net Receipts 



... 529,257 


The Expenses were therefore 44.6 per cent, of Earnings. 

„ Profits „ 55.4 „ 

The Gross Receipts per mile open ... Rs. 4,901 7 0 

„ per train mile ... „ H 11 9 

The Profits per cent, per annum on Capital „ £o 14 3 


For the two Sections separately— 

Concan. Deccan. 

Receipts per mile open ... Rs. 7,747 7 2 2,523 13 9 

„ per train mile , ... „ 4 2 11 2 14 10 

Profits per cent, per annum „ £8 13 6 £2 11 8 

the Deccan line still getting very little traffic, especially be¬ 
tween Poona and Diksal, a distance 64 miles. The decrease of 
fare from one anna to half an anna per mile raised the number 
of 2nd class passengers from 18,490| in the first half of 1858 to 
66,210i, and the receipts from Rs. 25,152 to Rs. 53,128. The 
third class traffic duly increased. Though the first class traffic 
decreased, the receipts on the whole shew an increase of 33 per 
cent. Comparing the G. I. P. with the E. I. Railway, we find' 
the following results;— 


The total Earnings of the two lines were— 


E. I. Railway, 

... Rs. 

13,14,439 

G. I. P. Railway, 


9,55,709 

The Passenger Traffic thus— 

E. I. Railway. 

G. I. P. Railway. 

1st Class ... No. 6,661 


5,968i 

2nd „ . ... „ 29,258 


66,210| 

3rd „ ... „ 6,44,435 


5,35,506 

Total No. 6,80,-354 


6,07,685 

3,53,112 0 0 

Receipts ... Re. 4,36,738 

0 0 

Avera^ per passen¬ 
ger a < ... „ 0 

10 3 

0 9 34 
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The Goods traffic— 

13. I. Railway. G. I. P. Railway. 
Merchandise .Mds. 8,00,000 20,79,392 

Railway Materials 3,16,000 14,74,938 

Minerals ... „ 28,84,732 ... 

Total Mds. ... 40,00,732 35,54,330 

Total Receipts Rs. 7,70,122 5,34,090 

or, excluding the Minerals on the East Indian Railway— 

E. I. Railway. G. I. P. Railway. 

Receipts.Rs. 2,73,211 0 0 5,,30,794 0 0 

„ per ton 

carried. „ 6 13 8 4 2 10 

„ per mile 

open . „ 1,9.38 0 0 2,722 0 0 

showing the ti'affic in ordinary Merchfmdise on the G. I. P 
Railway to be vastly greater than on the E. I. Railway, but 
paying less per ton carried—bxit per mile of line open, the ad¬ 
vantage is still with tlie G. I. P. Railway. 

On the Concan line alone the receipts from Merchandise 
were Rs. 4,390 per mile—considerably more than double the 
receipts from the same on the East Indian line. 

The Expenses amounted to the following percentage on the 
Gross Receipts— 

E. I. Railway, ... ... ...• ... 44‘87 

G. I. P. Railway, • • • 44-62 

But on the Concan Line alone the percentage was only 39-96 ; 
on the Deccan Line it was 56.71. The expenses of mainte- 
^nce of a great part of the Deccan Line were still charged 
to capital but on the Coiican Line, being all charged to Reve¬ 
nue, amounted to Rs. 513 per mile against Rs. 879 on the E. 
I. Line. 

In the Locomotive Department the expenses per train mile 
were— 

On the E. I. Railway, ... ... Rs. 0 13 0 

On the G. I. P. Railway, ... „ 0 13 10 

There being only this small difference, although the cost of fuel 
per engine mile on the K L Railway was, Rs. 0 17 

And on the G. I. P. Railway, ... „ 0 5 7-3 
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the reason being, that the expenses of establishments on the G. 
I. P. Line are very much below those on the E. I. Railway, 

The Profits on the E. I. Railway amounted to £8-10 per 
cent, per annum. On the G. I. P. Railway they amounted to 
£5-14-3 on the whole Line, but on the Concan Line only, to 
£8-13-6. 

The next half year would shew considerable improvement in 
the Deccan line consequent on the opening from Diksal to 
Barsee Road, which took place on the 24th October. 

Ill, —Madras S. W. Raiiavay. 

The Gross Receipts were,... ... Rs. 2,59,4.59 

Expenses, ... ... ... „ 1,82,977 

Profits, ... .... ... Rs. 76,482 

The Expense was l^erefore 70^ and the Profits 29| per cent, 
of the Earnings. Ime Maintenance of Way being no longer 
chargeable to Capital brought up the Expenses to this high per¬ 
centage, The cost per mile open was Rs. 879, exactly the same 
as on the E, I. Line, but the traffic being so small, this expense 
told very heavily, amounting to Rs. 1-1-4 per train mile. 

The Expenses in other respects were not greater than on the 
other two railways. Those of the locomotive department were 
much lower being only Rs. 0-9-10 per train mile, although the 
cost of fuel was about three times as much as on the E. 1. line. 
But the weight of the trains is not more than half that of those 
of the E. I. Railway. The 1st and 2nd class passengers were 
carried by both fast and slow trains at a loss 

The number of 3rd Class Passengers carried was less than 
one-fourth of the number to the East Indian Railway, but the 
squantities of merchandise (exclusive of minerals) were— 

Mds. Per mile open. 

E. I, Railway . 8,00,000 5,674 

Madras Railway ... 5,76,244 6,003 

E. I. Railway. Madras Railway, 
And the receipts were Rs, 2,00,000 0 0 74,436 0 0 

Per mile ipl ... „ 1,428 8 0 776 0 0 

Per toasi@ied ••• „ 7 0 0 3 9 11 

So that although the quantity earned per mile of line open was 
greaiier on the Madras Railway, the receipts per ton were far 
ms^. llie only satisfactory feature of the returns is that the 
extent of traffic of all kinds grows every successive half year. 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE INDUS AT ATTOCK. 


Punjab Srb'rtionn, Vol. IV., No. 3. 

1800. 

I'liis selection consists of the correspondence of Miijor Robert¬ 
son, <.)rliciatitig Superintendent of the Lahore and Peshawar Road, 
and of Captain Taylor, Executive Engineer, Nowshera, with the 
I’unjab and Supreme Governments, containing projects for im- 
j)roving the passage (.)f the Indus at Attoek. A bridge-of-boats is 
maintained at Attoek for 7 or 8 months of the year, and no im¬ 
provement whatever is then required ; but the ferry during the 
hot months is both tedious and dangerous. 

I. —Major Robertson suggests a Steam Ferry. The boat used 
must be caj)ablc of being worked up to a speed of 17 miles an 
hour, as the current runs at 13. To be manageable its extreme 
length should not exceed 100 feet, its breadth 14 feet, nor its 
draught 3 feet. The boat would not give a displaceiUent of more 
than from 50 to 5.5 tons, and would require engines of 50 horse 
power. Of such boats there should be three. As the river rises 
and i'alls within a limit of 50 feet, a floating stage for communi¬ 
cation with the shore w.ouid be required. A basin, or wet dock, 
to secure the boats, must be constructed below the fort. The total 
cost wtudd be 

3 Steamers, ... ... ... ... Rs. 1,53,00(» 

3 Landing stages and wet dock, ... ... 3,45,000 

Maintenance, at 5 per cent, equal to a capital of 4,18,400 

7,63,400 

But a wire suspension foot bridge, on masonry piers and abut¬ 
ments, constructed so as to be suitable for a full cart roadway 
suspension bridge, might be constructed across the Indus for 
about two lakhs of rupees. If we retain the Trans-Indus ter¬ 
ritory we must have a permanent bridge over the river. A foot 
bridge would be the first step to it. 

II. —Captain F. S. Taylor suggests another scheme on a 
smaller scale. He would keep tlie present establishment of six 
boats of five tons burden, manned by six men each, and making 
four trips a day each. It is generally sufficient I’or the traffic 
and fails only in bad weather or on an emergency. In ad¬ 
dition he would build two small steamers of 30 or 40 tons 
burden, worked by engines of 20 or 30 horse power. They 
should ply on the common ferry line, and their power would 
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bif amjjly sufficient to fetch across the river in all weathers. 
They should be screws with a draught of 2^ feet. They could 
be built and fitted at Attock with engines from Bombay, in one 
season, at a cost of Ks. 12,000 each. They would require a 
European overseer and a second class hand on salaries of lls. 
150 and 80 respectively. Such a ferry would be more useful 
than a permanent bridge, which an enemy might destroy. 
Peshawur holds a strong force, but it is the farthest point of 
our dominions, and were our flank turned from one of the other 
]>afi8es in the Derajat,. a retreat might be necessary for a time. 
The new gunboats prepared by Messrs. (Jcorge Bennie and 
Sons for the Indian Government should be used. Tlie one 
about to be sent to Mooltan might be tried on the Indus. 

III.—Major Kobertson proposes another plan—to drive a 
tunnel under the bed of tlie Indus through rock, at a proba¬ 
ble cost of about 5 lakhs of rupees. There would not be the 
same difficulties as in the case of the Thames Tunnel, which was 
carried through the loam and silt of the bed of the river. At 
the best spot for the tunnel the width of the river is 1,216 
feet. The rock is at no point 40 feet under the low cold wea¬ 
ther surface of the river; and ixllowing a safe thickness of rocTc 
between the roof of the tunnel and bed of the river, he fixes the 
upper level of the excavation at 60 feet under low water mark. 
The dimensions proposed for the tunnel inside, are 24 feet wide 
by 20 feet in height, and a lining under the river of brick ma¬ 
sonry 2 feet thick. This places the formation level of the road¬ 
way 82 feet under the low level; and placing tlie entrances 100 
feet above this level for safety, there are 182 feet to descend and 
ascend. The gradient proposed is 1 in 20; rather steel) for 
railway traffic, but offering no difficulties to ordinary traffic. 
The total length would be 7,215 feet with 10 shafts 9 feet in 
diameter for ventilation. The time of execution would not exceed 
4 years. To test the feasibility of the work he proposes a small 
drift gallery under the bed of the river at a cost of Rs. 9,634. ‘ 

The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab recommends the Go¬ 
vernment of India to sanction this drift gallery. On the 5th 
March 1859, he is informed that with so many important un¬ 
finished works spread over the country, the Government is com¬ 
pelled to decline sanction to a work, which, however useful, is 
not of that t^mergent character that alone at this time would jus¬ 
tify the reqaitite expenditure. At the same time the Govern¬ 
ment approves of that portion of Captain Taylor’s proposal which 
has reference to the experimental use of one of the new river 
gun-boats for the ferry at Attock, and promises to make a fur¬ 
ther communication on the subject when it is known whether 
any of the gun-boats arc available on the Indus. 
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THE ADMINISTKATION OF OlTDE. 
First Report, to March, 1859. 


Parliamentary Papers. 

This report was drawn up by Mr. Montgomery, the Chief 
Commissioner, previous to relinquishing his office in March 
1859. As the first report since the annexation of the Province 
it notices many subjects of general interest beyond the scop© 
of the usual annual review of an administration. 

I.—OUDE BEFORE ITS FINAL SUB.IUGATION. 

Physical Outlines and Products, — Oude is situate in the 
<;cntrc of the great sub-Himalayan valley, drained by the river 
Ganges ami its tributaries, and extending from E. longitude 
73” 16' to the junction of that river with the Brahmputra at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal. Bounded on the north by the 
lower ranges of the llimaliiyan chain, its opposite limit is clearly 
defined by the river Ganges. An irregular line running from 
the Ganges near Futtehgurh to the Philibheet Terai above 
Khyrocgurh, separates Oudh from Rohilcund on the west, and 
on the east a similar demarcation, extending from the Ganges 
across the Gogra to the Nepal Hills, defines the eastern boun¬ 
daries of the older districts of Jounpore, Azimghur, and Goruck- 
pore. In the form of a parallelogram, the Province of Oudh 
lies obliquely on the map, stretching from the 80th to the 83rd 
meridian of E. longitude, and 25° 40' to 28th parallel of north 
latitude, giving a superficial area of about 23,924 square miles. 
Its climate varies. On the west the dry winds parch the soil; 
on the south-east the moisture of the eastern winds cover it 
with a pleasing verdure. The sub-montane jungles, known 
as the Terai, are deadly, but the country between the Gogra 
and the Himalayas yields exuberant crops. The rivers Goomtee, 
Sai, Chonka and Gogra intersect the length of the Province in 
parallel course. Steamers can ply on the Gogra as far up as 
Byram Ghat. The sinuosities of the Goomtee limit commer¬ 
cial navigation; the other streams are mere rivulets, except the 
Raptee which is a mountain torrent. Of timber trees such as 
toon, sissoo, sal and teak there is a plentiful growth. 

The population, of which no census' has yet been taken, is 
estimated at 8 millions. Of Brahmin castes there are many sub.- 
divisions. The highest rank is assigned to the Missur, Shukul, 
Tewarry, Dube, Phathak, Pande, Upudhya, and Chouhe; but 
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there are 113 other tribes all carefully graduated in the Brah- 
minical scale. The Baiswarrah Rajpoots claim to be of ancient 
stock, sprung from one Tilok Chund, who came from Oojain in the 
days when Malwa was governed by Vickrainajeet, or about the 
commencement of the Christian era. His two grandsons settled 
themselves, the one in the village of Nybussa and the other 
in Symbunseo near to Oonao. Another branch is widely spread 
under the names of Bains, Bhall, Sultan, Kauhpurin, Suruj- 
bunsi, Chundrbunsi. From these two castes the Company drew 
40,000 of its finest men. Mahomedan communities of Sheikhs, 
Syuds, Moghuls, and Afglians are to be found throughout the 
Province, and there are a few families originally sprung from 
Hindoo stock, whose ancestors embraced the faith of the con¬ 
querors, but who still adhere to the rites and customs regarding 
inheritance, marriage, and tenure of land, which are observed 
by their Hindoo brethren. The aborigines are found among 
the lowest class of cultivators, the Passces, Lodhis, Kooruiees 
and Kachis. Towards the hills are the Tliaroos. Poppy cul¬ 
tivation is extensive, butmow the bulk of tlie produce finds its 
way into the (xovcrninent factories at (Thazeej)ore. The 
most important and lucrative manufactures are of salt, saltpetre, 
and soda. The trade with A'epal consists of an exchange of 
salt and opium for the iron, copper, brass and borax of the hills. 
Wheat, barley, maize, the long-stalked bajra, rice and pulse 
are ata])le products; cereals, oil, sugar-cane, Indigo and cotton 
are produced in abundance. 

Ancient Jlisfoi-i /.—Oude is first mentioned in Menu as Pan- 
chala or Cunya Cubja. Its capitid, Ajoodya, was the birth- 
jdace and scat of a race of Kings who boasted descent from the 
Sun and Moon, and ruling over Oudh proper and the country 
between the J umna and Ganges, are now claimed as the pro¬ 
genitors of the Princes ol' all other countries in India. The lar- 
famed Rama was its king two or three centuries before Christ; 
sixty princes ruled after him, when the seat of empire was trans¬ 
ferred to Kanouj. The boundaries of this new’ kingdom extend¬ 
ed at one time as far as the Chumbul and to Ajmir, and were 
maintained till the final overthrow of the Hindoo dynasty, in 
A. D, 1193, by the Moosulman conquerors. 

Then it became part of the Delhi empire. In Akbar’s divi¬ 
sion of his territory it bebame a Soobah and was governed by a 
Viceroy: The founder of its dynasty was Saadut Khan Boorhan- 
ul Mulk, originally a merchant of Khoorasan, who rose to high 
military command in the reign of Mahomed Shah, A. D. 1720, 
and attained to such power in his Province that he not only re¬ 
pelled the attack of a powerful enemy, but marched with a con¬ 
siderable force to the aid of his Royal Master when invaded byv 
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Is'adir Shah, King of Perala. He was succeeded by his nei»hew 
Sufdur Jung who ruled for 16 years, and died at Eyzabad in 
1754; he by Shujah-ood-Dowla, who with the son of the Em¬ 
peror Alungeer II., besieged Patna and seized Allahabad in 
1758, was created Wuzir by the Prince when he became ein- 
jieror and was defeated by the British at the battle of Buxar 
in 17G8. By his treaty with Clive he made over Corah ami 
Allahabad to the Emperor. In 1774, being unable to recover 
from the Rohillas a sum of 40 lakhs of rupees, the price of Ids 
aid in expelling the Mahrattas from liohilcund, Shujah-ooJ- 
dowlah obtained the help of iKe British troops, for whose ser¬ 
vice and protection he agreed to pay an annual sum. Shortly 
alVer this he died, on 26th January 1775, at Fj'zabad, the cajii- 
tal of his dominions. Asaph-ood-dowlah ruled from 1776 to 
<707, and changed the scat of Government from Fyzabad to 
Lue.know. Wajir Aly, who succeeded, reigned till 1798, when 
he was deposed by Saadiit All Khan. A treaty w’as entered 
into by this Wajir, .whereby he agreed to give an annual sub¬ 
sidy of 76 lakhs, in payment of the troojts kept up for the sup-* 
port of his power, and to make over the fort of Allahabad to 
the British. As this and otlier conditions were not fulfilled, 
Wajir liipiidated his debt by ceding to the Comi)any the pro¬ 
vinces South of the Ganges and Bohilcund, yielding an estimat¬ 
ed revenue of £1,350,000 sterling. 

Saadut Ally Khan died in 1814 and was succeeded by Ghazee- 
ood-deen Ilyder, who was elevated to the rank of King in 1819 and 
died ill 1827. His son Naseer-ood-deen Ilyder spent his days in de¬ 
bauchery, and died 7th July, 1837. The Queen mother attempted 
to wrest the Crown for her favourite son, Mounna Jan. The at¬ 
tempt was successfully resisted by Col. Low, the Resident; the 
(^ueen mother and her boy were sent to honourable confinement 
in Chunar, and Mahomed Ally Shah put on the throne. After a 
jcigii distinguished by comparative economy, he died in 1842. 
He was succeeded by his sou Ainjid Ally Shah who rejgned 
without governing till his death in 1847, and he by his bon 
Wajid Ally Shah, the last King. The internal history is summed 
up in these words ;—“ Uniform extravagance and unparalleled 
profligacy, the grossest abuse of kingly power, and the most 
heartless disregard to justice, and that paternal care of his sub¬ 
jects, which in every country forms the bond of union between 
the King and his people, earnest and unceasing remonstrances 
froua the Governor General of India, in person and through his 
Resident, and the callous I’esponsc of dissipated monarchs.” 

Revenue Collection under the Oude Government, was chiefly from 
land. The proprietary of every village paid in some cases direct 
to the Treasury, in others through Talookdars, who have a strong 
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w« grow up who were not aupervmd. For bribes they made 
over to ralookdarS the villages of independent holders, and so 
increased the power of the former. The revenues of the few 
Crown estates were lucrative, because they were paid direct. 
The simplest system under which the Zemindar paid was the 
Huzoor Tehsed. He paid the quota fixed by the King direct 
into the treasury. Out of a revenue of a million and a quarter 
only 9 lakhs, however, were collected in this way. The Izarah 
was a farniing lease system, liy which the king received with¬ 
out trouble a certain income, and the Collector was allowed full 
scope for exaction. If the Chuckladar and Talookdar com¬ 
bined, the ryots were plundered ; if they were in opposition, 
rebellion and war prevailed. Twice, in the time of Col. Baillie 
and of Col. Low, the British induced the kings to try the Amanee 
or trust management, but twice it failed. But in 1847 it was again 
tried and found to be as bad as the contract plan, enriching the 
Collector instead of the King. The Nazim appointed to remit 
to the treasury, not a fixed sum, but whatever he could raise, 
enjoyed full power so long as he could bribe the Court people. 
As an instance of this. In Sooltanpore the Nazim collected 27 
lakhs nominally, and accounted to the Crown for only 17, but far 
less found its way to Lucknow. He claimed remissions, compensa¬ 
tion for troops, repairs of forts and fictitious expenses of all 
sorts. The item of Nanhar swelled the exactions from the ryots and 
did not add to the cofters of the king. Originally a subsistence 
allowance given to the Collector, it came to bo a varying per¬ 
centage of remissions. There was also the Kubz system. The 
king gave bills on the Nazim for the pay of a regiment. The 
soldiery were turned loose into a district, and the receipt of the 


commandant was delivered to the Court as an item of revenue pro¬ 
perly accounted for. All evidence goes to prove that, though the 
iniquities and aggressions of Talookdars were undoubtedly great, 
they were not generally oppressive to their own ryots, and were 
only aggressive and cruel towards others, either because they 
were harassed by Chuckladars, or took advantage of the utter 
weakness of the Government. 


^ Judicial Administration of the Oude Government ,—“ Of Ju- 
dicial Courts, there were none in Oude, save at the capital, and 
these Wiirb inefficient and venal.” Throughout Oude, the whole 
Judi(^ tstablishment only numbered 61 persons, whose aggre¬ 
gate;^^ was rupees 15,672 a year. In a few of the Criminal 
CoStiftS tne form of justice and the law of the Koran wereladher- 
c6’to, but in the Civil Courts justice was openly bought and sold. 
The son of the High Prie^ presided over the highest Court of 
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Judicature, and tried cases without reference to the king. The 
profligacy of the Kotwal, or chief Police Magistrate of the city, 
was notorious. The favourite fiddler held a Court of Requests. 
In the Court of Civil Judicature for the trial of suits the final 
decision was given in favour of the most liberal litigant. A 
minor Court of Civil suits of small causes, and many others of 
inferior pharacter and as grossly corrupt, were held in the city. 
One Court was specially held for the receipt and investigation of 
sepoys’ petitions, received through the Resident from the sol* 
diers of the British Army. The Nazims of Provinces bad power 
to administer a summary kind of justice. The grossest crimes 
were compounded for by a simple fine. The talookdars adii^is- 
tered a rude kind of justice to their tenants. Those of Gronda 
and Sultanpore enjoyed the privilege from the King of Delhi of 
conferring the title of Rajah. Akbar rfavees or neiVs-writcrs were 
employed by Government to report on the proceedings of each 
functionary. They were of course grossly corrupt, so much so 
that the office of “ Head Newsman” was sold by contract. The 
remonstrances of the Resident at last put an end to this mock- 
cry of all justice. The Police, with tlie exception of those under 
European Officers on the frqptier, were equally corru])t. That part 
of the Army not commanded by European Officers was without 
drill, discipline, or .decent apparel, received barely Rs. 3 a mouth 
and that generally .in arrears, and was kept only to overawe 
refractory landholders. In spite of inherent evils the regiments 
under Captains Bunbury, Orr, Barlow and Magness were efficient. 
The Paymaster’s office in the Army was like the news-writer’s 
department in the Civil police. 

There were two kinds of Kubz collection the Lakulamee and 
the Woosulee Kubz. Under the Lakulamee contract, the Com¬ 
mandant of a regiment agreed to pay to the Government 
tax-gatherer a certain fixed amount, for which the estate 
was declared to be liable. Under the second system, the 
Commandant was informed of the balance due from the 
state, and mei-ely pledged himself to recover whatever he could. 
The country was thus devastated, and women and children of¬ 
ten sold into slavery. The size and cost of the military forces- 
maintained by the Kings of Oudh were never fairly estimated, 
but they varied from 40,000 to 80,000 men. In Wajid Ali 
Shell’s time, Colonel Sleeman placed the nominal returns of the 
army of all ranks at 59,000 men, at a cost of 42 lakhs of rupees, 
and the Civil Police at 22,000 men, involving an expenditure of 
nine lakhs; thus 51 lakhs or nearly one-half of the annual revenue, 
were expended in its actual collection, irrespective of the cost of 
the higher establishments. 



MisgovcrumtHt. and Jmevaliou. —-Thei'O wari but outi road troui 
Cawnporc to Lucknow, but 5 permanent bridges and these di¬ 
lapidated. Though the flow of wealth was into Oude, Luck¬ 
now alone was cared for, The people were oppressed and 
the troops starved, but the King had always secret treasures 
and his ministers were men of unbyidled cupidity. Illegal 
incomes from the sale of appointuieuts, amounted to 21 lakhs 
a year, of which the Prime Minister alone received 13 and 
the h'inance Minister 3. For 50 years, and more, it was 
the painful but important duty of each succeeding Resident to 
plead die 'cause of the ryot, and point out tile excesses of the 
Monarch; and a pressing part of each Governor General’s duties 
was ^o adjure in solemn terms the rulers of Oudh to cast aside 
the frivolities and follies of a voluptuous Court, and bestir them¬ 
selves to the discharge of the paramount duties of Government. 
On the Gth February 1856 Oudh was tran.sferrcd to the Com - 
pany.' 

Administration from Annexation to Mutiny .—The last Resident 
at the Court of Lucknow was Major General Sir James Out- 
ram. On the incorporation of Oude .with the British Empire, 
he was appointed by the Govermjr General the first Chief 
Commissioner I'or its affiiirs. In subordination to him were 
apj)ointed a Judicial and a Financial Commissioner, Commis¬ 
sioners of Division, Deputy Commissioners, assistants and ex¬ 
tra assistants, and the administration was to be conducted as 
far as possible in accordance with the system which had i)rovcd 
so successful in the Punjab. The country was to be divided into 
4 Coinmissioncrships, these into 5 districts, each under a De¬ 
puty Cpmmissioner, sided by assistants and extra assi.-tants. For 
the management of the Police and the administration of Criminal 
Justice in the cities of imeknow and Fyzabad, two special 
Military Assistants were apjtoinled; an Inspectorship of Jails 
was^ authorized, and a department of Public Works organized. 
Trustworthy native officials were summoned from the older pio- 
vinces. The divisions were Fyzabad, Lucknow, Khyrabad and 
Baraitch. The Commissioners and their staff were warned that the 
.revenue would be forestalled by an impoverished Government, and 
were directed to collect from the standing crop and sequestrate it 
if necessary to enforce payment. The land revenue was then to 
b,e settled summarily for 3 years , with the parties actually in 
possession, without any recognition of proprietary right. The 
assessments were to be moderate, and were twice lowered in some 
cases. |^r cent, on the demand was levied for a road fund, 

and provi^i Was made for the village police. The consideration 
of the cairns of Talookdars and middlemen was to be made the 
subject 6f judicial trial. 
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The Tehseela, or sub-divisions of districts, were made to com¬ 
prise villages yielding an aggregate of between 2 and 3 lakhs. 
Police posts were established at convenient distances ^ towns 
were protected by an efficient constabulary, and the lines of 
communication were carefully guarded; the landholders were 
called upon to give up their guns j jails, public offices, and Go¬ 
vernment dispensaries were located in such buildings as wdre 
found to be available. Transit duties were abolished, and the- 
petty exactions of oppressive landholders were suppressed. The 
municipal charges for watch and ward were defrayed by the 
levy of a moderate octroi. As in the Punjab all land claims 
were heard by the Settlement Officer. Where there was ]pro- 
per proof, where deeds had b6en granted by the Nawab or King,, 
where uninterrupted possession for 3 generations or 20 years- 
was established, where there were moderate endowments of re¬ 
ligious establishments or public buildings, rent-free tenure was 
allowed. Military grants were resumed. Special claims were 
decided on their merits. The establishments of the ex-regal 
Court were paid up and pension claims enquired into, the li¬ 
mits of the salt-producing districts were defined, and separate 
contracts given for the manufacture. The old monopoly of salt¬ 
petre was kept up, and realised Rs. 52,000 for one year. The- 
North West Abkaree system was put in force. The ^u^ab 
system of Forest conservancy was carried out, and the same sys¬ 
tem of administering justice. A Military Police of 3 Regiments 
of Infantry and 9 Troops of Cavalry was organised, subordinate- 
to a Superintendent of Police. The Civu Police was formed 
on the model of the older provinces. The Judicial Commission¬ 
ers might pass sentence of imprisonment or transportation for life, 
and of death with the concurrence of the Chief Commissioner. 
Commissioners of divisions could imprison or transport for periods- 
short of life, and deliver judgment in cases in the lower Court 
where a sentence not exceeding 9 years was awardable. Thch 
Deputy Commissioner had the powers of a Magistrate, 'and^ 
could sentence to three years’rimprisonmenh Assistant Com¬ 
missioners of the Ist, 2d, and 3d class were empowered to exer¬ 
cise full, partial, or restricted powers, according as they had 
passed both, or one, or no examinations. For the disposal of 
petty cases of misdemeanor, and for the general convenience of 
the public, some of the Tehseeldars in the districts were invest¬ 
ed with limited judicial powers, to hear and decide ch^ges of 
assault, abuse, and petty larceny. Prisons were establTsbed. 
The Punjab Civil Code was introduced, save where thp 
interfered; Small Cause Cohrts also were establishei Boilt 
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lii4 tile righ^ <$f%ppeal to the bighest auftonty^ TIio 
tl%£t of lioiitatidn at first 12 s^d t^en redfioed to 6 ymm. 

^ O^eupatim of .'Oadtf.—To prevont (iie p08siba% of arm- 
dd ojppoBition, a rtrong fditCe was assembled at Cawnpore; 
IJ. M.’8 32nd h^d Lucknow snpptHited by artiUery; and sepoy 
regiments with native artillery garrisoned Seetapore, Fysalmd, 
$ooltanp6re and G-onda.. But the people seemed to be favonr- 
able; the B^g acquiesced; he disbanded his troops and exhort* 
ed them to good behaviotir. A threatened commotion in Luck¬ 
now caused by Moulvees was put dottn by the civil authorities, 
a seditions Moulvee at Fyzabad was seized, though not without 
bloodshed} dacoits were caught^and a noted outlaw, Fuzl Ali, 
was destroyed. General Sir James Outram early loft the Pro¬ 
vince for England, and was succeeded by Mr, C. C. Jack- 
eon ; he again left in March IHSI, and his place was supplied 
by Sir IJenry Lawrence. The ex-King had gone with his 
suite to Calcutta, and the remnants of his Court were settled 
in Lucknow. Listrict officers were everywhere busied with 
settlements, civil courts, and public improvements. The re¬ 
bellion broke out from June to November la57. All Oude 
was in arms. The exceptions were Koer Hurdeo Buksh, 
who helped the Futtegurh garrison and received English fugi- 
■fives} Eoostum Shah of Dehra, who passed on the lugitive officers 
from Sooltanpore to Jounpore; Ajeet Singh who delivered 42 
English prisoners safely into Allahabad; Rajdi Drig Bijye Singh, 
chi^tain of the Baiswarra Rajpoots, who saved the 4 survivors 
of Cawnpore; and the Rajah of BuJrampore who escorted the 
families who fled irom Gonda and Baraitch into Goruckpore. 
Rajah Maun Singh was the most influential of the Talookdars. 
He and his ancestors, as Chuckladars, acquired extensive terri¬ 
tory; and on,,, annexation he was dispossessed of nearly the 
wwle. In May 1857 he was conlftied in Fyzabad for arrears of 
rei^ne. Speedily set fiee he received the officers Who fled 
from ]^zabaa into his fort of Shahgunge. At once the proprie¬ 
tors of villages who had received their lands acknowledged his 
feudal superiority. HU subsequent defection to the side of the 
enemy, hU att^ on the Residency, his vaoiliation and hesitation 
. flntdly to surreller, greatly dimmed the bright service rendered 
itt the outset.. All tlmte have been rewarded. 

Oade.—After the relief of the garrison, Ghner- 
ifd Outrm||Vpt,a hold on the province for 4 months at Alnm 
Harch 1853 the Comn»nder-in-Chifif captured the 
The Governor Genened then isstted a proclamation 
to l^Hhoiders of Oudo» demanding their snhmlssion, and de- 
olariiajf^nfiscation as the Just sentence of rebelGon. Mr. R. 
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Mont^fOiUQrj WM appomte^ ^Qb^fiCommu^ippffr^ixk Asriji l$o$. 
He spared no {hhus to maliw known to Wat timely 

submission and laithful obedienoe to i^dparamblinlpotrer would 
stay the execution of the sentenoe ot conflation; and from 
every part of Oude, with a<few exceptions* a «ady respoi^se w«a 
sent to Lucknow* In some cases this was not stnoece* in others wo 
«oiild not take advantage of it The most loyal were rntii°ida|ed 
W the cruelties of the rebel patty from rendering us assistance. 
Early m April, General Sir H. Grant marched with a column 
towards the north-west of Lucknow, describing a circle the ra¬ 
dius of which was about 35 miles, clearing the country Us he 
advanced. Immediately afterwards General Walpole marched 
for Bareilly, in Bohilcund, passing through Sundeela, Bohya, 
and Falee, to Shahjehanpore. The temper of the landholders of 
Western Oude was not unfavourable to our rule, and civil offi¬ 
cers were sent to receive their submission. In May General 
Grant defeated the Begum at Nawabgunge, in July he occupied 
Fyzabad, and relieved Maun Singh in Shahgunge. His ad¬ 
vance On Sooltanpore, which was simultaneous with the movement 
of a force from Allahabad on Pertabgurh, at once caused civil 
government to be established in the districts of Duriabad, Fy¬ 
zabad and Sooltanpore. In A'ugust the military police effected 
a lodgment in Sundeela, and outposts were established at Juh- 
rowlee, Poorwa and Mohan. The rebels held the rest. 

In March a body of Military Police had been sanctioned, to 
be raised by Majoi Bruce, C. B., of 5 cavalry and 12 infantry 
regiments, the former 793 and the latter 600 strong. ITbey 
were recruited from Sikhs, Pasoea, Jats, Afghans, ^iSoonnees, 
Churaars, and other sturdy men, without distinction of caste or 
creed. Sir John Lawrence raised the Sikh levies. The force 
was made efficient in 6 months, and from June to Novem¬ 
ber, when Lord Clyde took the field, were engaged in 16 actions, 
in 6 of which they alone w'ere opposed to the enemy. A ihody 
was attached to every column which marched through Oude. 
The KupporthooUa Contingent, which volunteered to the extent 
of 2,000, fought 6 actions and took 10 guns from the enemy. 

Lord Clyde took the field in November. %e Queen’s Pfr>- 
daomtion preceded all military operations. Its merciful terms, 
the release of ujpwards of 100 prisoners who bad bedh cohfined 
for sitnple rebellion ii^ the Lucknow gaol, and the steady advance 
of an iiresistibl® army, speedily proved the tiucerity of the of¬ 
fers of Government a^m the hopelessness of opposition, 

Lall Madhoo yielded first; Benee H»lhoo,iifrer aotand Dow- 

‘ r i 

02 
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dea Khera, fled to Nepal; finally all the itehels falteted and fled. 
By the close of 1858, Oude was cleared of rebellion. 


In 4 mon'Ls the Province, which had been a siirging sea ofrebel- 
lion and gtrii'u, was in a state of profound peace and safety. The 
people were disarmed, and the forts dismantled. Up to 12th Fe¬ 
bruary 1859, the following were the results :— 

... ... .178 

. 1.34,517 


Cannons 

Firearms 

Swords 

Spears 


444,074 

32,111 


Total 

Miscellaneous arms 


611,080 

364,976 


Total ... ... 976,056 

■Calculating the pojmlation of Oude .at the least at five, and pro¬ 
bably eight, millions of .souls, two millions may be computed as 
capable of bearing arms, and from every one of these one wea¬ 
pon at least may be expected. The work therefore must be yet 
carried on for years. I’he number of forts in Oudh is not less 
than 1,100, and of those 7.56 tvere entirely levelled; the 
remainder are being rapidly destroyed. Around every fort, to 
the extent of 400 yards square, all jungle was completely 
cut down, and through the rest broad roads were everywhere 
made; the whole will be gradually cleared and brought under cul¬ 
tivation. 


I. Oude since irs final Sub-iuga-oon. 

Judicial Police .—In October 1858 the number of the governing 
members in the province was reduced; the duties of finance fell 
to- the Chief Commissioner, in addition to the organization and 
direction of the police, both military and detective, as vvell as 
the control over all public works. To the J udicial Commis¬ 
sioner was given the entire exercise of judicial functions, and 
the duty of carrying into effect the system of judicial adminis¬ 
tration, with tl|| management of all jails. The Bombay and 
Madras system of police was introduced ; the executive jiolice 
being separated from all connexion with the magisterial branch 
of administration. By making use of the military police al¬ 
ready existing, who cost per annum 26,66,490, there was 
a saving on the mixed system before the mutiny of Rs. 2,12,414. 
It is a sine qua non in every landholder’s tenure that be assist 
the state in suppressing crime. In July a body of constabulary 
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was given to Lucknow modelled on the London system. To 
increase the efficiency of the village watchmen they were placed 
under the Chief of Police. The changes and advantages of 
the reformed system are these; — 

The military and civil rural police are separated from the 
judiciary, and placed under the direct superintendence of 
English officers specially selected for this duty. 

They are contrtilled and discii)lined on a*, uniform plan, and 
can be inassed together in regiments or spread out over the 
country, as occasion requii’es. 

Being purely executive, the police have nothing whatever 
to do with the preparation of preliminary proceedings in a case. 
The quasi-jndicial caj»a<;ity of police olficcrs under the old sys¬ 
tem is entirely done away with, and Thaunahehu-s are no longer 
required. The parties to a case are taken at once direct to the 
nearest Magisterial Courts. 

These Cotirts are established at convenient distances over the 
country. Tehseeldars, native officials employed in the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue, are invested with judicial powers as Deputy 
Magistrates, to rcceiv.e and try i)Ctty criminal charges, or to 
investigate and report to the Magistrate’s Court all serious cases 
of crime. 

These Deputy Magistrates are responsible for the portion of 
the country subjected to their (iontrol, subordinate to tlio gene¬ 
ral superintendence ol‘ tlie Deputy Commissioner of the district. 

The jurisilietion of each Tchseeltlar acting in the capacity of 
a Deputy Magistrate, extends over an average area of400 square 
miles. 

The village police are organized, well )»aid, .and rendered 
efficient, whilst the responsibility of all village communities is 
rigidly enforced. 

Criminal Justice .—The Special Acts were extended to Oude. 
But ao inhabitant was to be sentenced to capit^ punishment for 
simple rebellion ; all who had opposed Govcnmient prior to the 
capture of Lucknow were pardoned on condition of immediate 
surrender. But even then it was necessary to absolve our 
friends from active allegiance, and to suspend for a while severe 
sentence against our enemies. Thus no fixed rule could be main¬ 
tained throughout, but one general principle pervaded the poli¬ 
cy of the Chief Commissioner, viz., the most patient investiga¬ 
tion into every individual case, and mercy to all who were guilty 
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of no (leetis of atrocity. The total number of persons brought 


to trial and capitally executed, was ... ... 2.3 

Transpoi'ted ... ... ... ... ... 115 

Impri.<onraent for less than three years ... ... 1.3 

Flogired ... ... ... ... ... 27 

Fined ‘ ... ... ... ... ... 47 

Accpiitted ... ... ... ... ... 139 


Total ... ... 364' 


This leniency was attended by the best effects. The rebellion, 
however, resulted in !awlessne.-is and that must be sternly 
put down. Infanticide, never prevented by the kings of Oude, 
must be stopped. To j)reveut serious cidiue judicial officers 
received extended powers. 

Jaih. —In.sicad of large jails in every district the plan was 
adopted of having one prison at the head cpiarters of every divi¬ 
sion, to hold about 400 prisoners, whither all prisoners sentenced 
to terms beyond six mouths were forwarded by the District Ma¬ 
gistrates. They will only keep a small lock-uj» in the vicinity of 
their Courts for petty offenders whom it is impolitic to fine or 
flog, 

Cinil Jnstic.n .—From June 1857 to 1st January 1859 all Civil 
Courts were nec-ess.arily closed. The Punjab procedure and 
principles were adopted. Unlimited right of appeal was restrict¬ 
ed ; parties were brought face to face; Magistrates themselves 
took notes of cases and recorded their own deei.sions ; native influ¬ 
ence in the Courts was destroyed. 

Land Tax .—On the occupation of Oude in 1856, the demand, 
was limited to 50 per cent., where the net as.sets could be a.scer- 
tained, which was 25 per cent, of the gr(»ss i)roducc. Where the 
net assets could not be ascertained, the demand of the Oude 
Government, minus nankar and uuzrana, was taken as the fair 
demand. If the assessn^nt still pressed hej^vily, Mr. M. Gubbins, 
the Financial Commissioner, ordered immediate remissions. Nan • 
kar was of 3 kinds. “Nankar dehee” implied village'apbsls- 
tence allow§|j^e,‘and was the portion of the profits allotted to 
the proprietary of the village. “ Nankar ismee” was an irregular 
abstraction of the profits in favour of some individual proprietor, 
made by tlie Government collector, wholly without the sanction 
of the liing’s Ministers. “ Nankar tankhai” was shnply the dues 
of the Canoongocs, or other village officials, levied from the net 
profits of the village. In place of these the fees for a village 
accountant and the wages of the watchmen were jiut on for three 






yearsj the salary ol' \'illage accountants was fixed at three per cent, 
on the net profits, or at six })er cent, on the rent paid to Govern¬ 
ment. The watchmen were chiefly Passees. The settlement 
was made with, not with tlie Talookdars, but with the village 
])roprietdrs. Tt was very eIai)orate. Most of the records, 
however, perished in the rebellion. But the results ot tlie 
arrangements entered into with each district and village were 
obtained from the village accountants and Government officials, 
and were adhered to, except where some reduction of the de¬ 
mand was necessary. 

But a very important change was made as regards the 
class ol’ persona with wltom the settlement was to he made. 
Saadut Ally Khan strove to break u]> the power of the Ondh 
Talookdars but without snceess. The legitimate'title of a talook- 
dar was derived from original right in the soil. lie increased 
his domains gradually by ])urchase and force. He often bought 
estates sold by the Kazinis and Chuckladars by auction, and 
not always without fraud aud collusion. Once his own, ho 
ceased to oppress, wiiile the Chuckladnr never looked beyond 
the short per'iod of his contract. Ilencc the condition of his 
estate has always been found to )>o bettor than those of village 
communities expotcd to the Chiudvladar, and villages often vo¬ 
luntarily put. themselves under the neighbouring Talookdar. The 
power he cxerci.'^ed over bis tenantry was in no way defined. 
All that .was Ifxdced for by the state was the regular payment 
of rent. Ho bad a large share of the criminal jurisdiction. 

The rehell ion ahewed that the village pvt)|)rietor8 preferred 
subordination to the Talookdars, to the independence which we 
had given them on the annexation. On this ground, and be¬ 
cause tin; Talookdars, if they chose, could materially assist in 
the re-establishment of atiihority and the restoration of tran¬ 
quillity, it was determined by the Governor General, that the 
settlement oi the land revenue should be made with the Talook- 
jjars. This settlement was to be framed so as to secure the village 
occupants from extortion, aud the tenures were to be contin¬ 
gent on a certain specified service to be rendered , and the assess¬ 
ment was to be so modei-ate as to leave an ample margin for 
all expenses incidental to the performance of such services. 
The duties required of all Talookdars were the active co¬ 
operation in the ])rc8ervalion of peace, and in the detection of 
crime, and rendering aid to the (jovermnent when called upon 
by the district officers. 

This measure had the hearty concurrence of the Chief Com- 
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luissioner. To carry it out the Governor General’s Proclama¬ 
tion oC confiscation of all titles in Oiulc, with a few exceptions, 
sufficed. It restored the status of parties in February 1856, 
prior to annexation. A few forfeited their estates by not tcii- 
derinj;; ihcir allegiance. The title to land was declared fixed 
and incontestable, to prevent general uneasiness and future 
litigation. The settlement was made thus;—assuming the net 
profits at 100 of which Government claims 50. 

The nankar, or share of profits .allowed to the village pro¬ 
prietors by the King, exclusive of all profits arising from the 
cultivation of his own ])eculiar lands (called seer), may be 
placed at 8 or 10 per cent, on the whole net profits. 

The fees for accountant, watchman, and other servants, amount 
to 6 per cent., leaving a margin of 34 per cent., which goes to the 
Talookdar. 

Where, however, as is often the case, the Talookdar is also 
village j»ro))rietor, he receives his own 34 per cent, in addition to 
the it) per cent, nankar. 

Tliis, taking the broad features of the system, is the principle of 
the talookdaree assessment. 

The rent roll of the village is ascertained .as it stood in the 
King’s time, and such deductions are made as appear after in¬ 
vestigation to be rcipiisito. 

The result was;— 
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Kent Role oe the Province op Out>e. 


) 

! 

! 

Districts. 

N@t Revenue in King’s 
Time. 

Net Revenue according 
to the present Settlement. 

- - 1 

Value of Maajfee Jageer! 
Lands, according to 
Government Rates, 

y alue of Grants for reli-| 
gious or charitable Pur-j 
poses, according to Go-1 
vemment Bates. 1 

Gross Government Ee- 
venue* 

•Number am 
Revenue « 
Taloofiua. 

Number. 

Net Revenue ac¬ 
cording to pre¬ 
sent Demand. 

i 

1 

1 

Rs. 

Bs. 

B,s. 


Bs. 


Ea. 

j fLuoknoiv ... 

9,03,681 

9,21,087 

1 1,02,38y 

1 


10,34,812 

57 

3.07,634 

1 

i-j Diirriabad 

13,.'5S,726 

9,92,.33r> 

22 722 

19,851 

10,33,908 

69 

3,30,.349 

LOonao 

ll,1.5,.36l 

11,2.3,798 

17,60.3 

4,489 

11,45,950 

44 

3,17,205 

TulaJ «• 

31,52,-? 1 

30,.37,220 

1,12,774 

.31,676 

32,14,670 

170 

11,55,188 

rSuItanporo 

11,61,958 

9,05,710 

68,2,3,3 

2,503 

9.70,542 

27 

.5,29,989 

■{ Pyzabad .. 

11,10,391 

11,32,397 

39,219 

6,.303 

11,77.949 

28 

7.61,814 

tSalono 

14,0.3,000 

11,38,940 

50,615 

16.577 

12,00,132 

34 

10,.39,724 

Total ... 

36,75,952 

' 31,77,0a3 

1,.58,097 

25,143 

33,09,623 

89 

23,31,527 

'"Mullaon ... 

11,61,361 

11,92,501 

22,394 

3,141 

12,18.009 

64 

4,77.128 

• Scetai)ore .. 

13,57,.574 

9,41,082 

31,560 

3,280 

9.76,822 

I7l 

7,12,3.15 

LMohumdee 

5,00,000 

4,21,160 



4,21,icg 

72 

1,15,017 

Total ... 

33,18,935 

25,65,700 

53,954 

6,421 

26,16,081 

307 

1.3,05,090 

i 

j'Baraitch . 

8,59,951 

5,89,610 

19,317 

3,(«il 

6,12,594 

42 

5,68,639 

i 

^ Gonda 

12,70,879 

9,47,350 

10,160 

19,375 

9,76,885 

52 

5,75,000 

[ Mallaporo.. 

•3.C3„330 

2,57,380 

0,250 

i 

1,800 

2,08,430 

30 

2.90,020 

Total 

I 

21,94,160 

17 91,346 

.33,7271 

j 

2i.a3n 

18,57,999 

130 

14,33,559 

Grand Total| ),2!),11,81« 

1.05,61,.3.55' 

i 

91,376 

1.10,.19,383 

690 

62,25,364 

... 

- --... 



-- 
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The net revenues deiivod from the land tax hy the Kint; of 
■Oudh, fiecordin" to the returns for the year prior to annexation, 
were Its. J,20,11,S]8, exclusive of the extra fees and cesses 
wliieli rvcrc realized l)y the Collectors and Court favourites, 
and increased the burden of the tax to Ks. 1,C8,94,190. I'lie 
settlenu lit now concluded has fixed the Covernnient demand at 
Ks, l,()o,04,;>')o, exclusive of jap;heer and rent-free tenures. 
The number of 'I’alookdars in Oudh is upwards of CpO, and they 
hold lands payinp; lls. C2,25,.‘iG4 in re^-enue to Government, or 
58 per cent, of the whole rent roll. The "ralookdars have the 
privilege of paying their quota direct to the llritish district offi¬ 
cer and not to the native Tehsceldar. That assessment is light 
is evident from the speedy liquidation of the Government de¬ 
mand. 

Tuloohhnee fti/sfcin of Onde .—It has been shewn that the 
8u])eriority and inllucnee of the Talookdars form a ncecssary 
element in the social constitution of the Province. Their in¬ 
fluence must he directed to their support of tlic Government. In 
most eases they may have abused their power in tlie past, hut 
the sole cause of it was the weakness of the native nde. Even 
with the stricAcst stqiervision, we secaire only a degree of effi¬ 
ciency in onr own (^onrts; the natl\e officials arc still corrupt. 
The same jiower which restrains them within certain bounds 
can he hronght to bear with far greater cfl’ect on the landlords 
of the soil, who have some regard for public oinnion, and whose 
interests are identical with those of the pecqile. The earefu! 
enquirie.s of the (diicf Commissioner, who had if anything a 
prejndii'e neaiiist the d’alookdars, resulted in the conviction that, 
their enielty and oppression towards their tenants have heen 
greatly exaggerated ; very many treated their tenants leniently 
and well, and administered a riule kind of justice with rectitude 
and care. They are. held in respect, and wield a great jiower 
not tlie result of I’ear ; tlieir cst.ales are in good order, the crops 
luxuriant, and abundance and comfort pervade the whole pro¬ 
vince. Even Ilajah Man Singh, represented as the most rapaci¬ 
ous, was so only as a Cliuckladar; he was careful of his own 
villages. 

Government spared no ])ains to bi'ing to such ])erfcclion the 
administration of justice, that its manifest superiority over all 
former iiistitulious should coinracml itself (o the affections of the 
people. Yet out of the midst of mutiny, rchcllion, and the 
tumult of war, (uit of unmeasured and unfounded accusations 
against the Government, one cry of the unpopularity of our 



Civil Administration lias been raised, and it dematnls to bedOop- 
ly inquired into. Tlie causes may be various, but one fact is 
clear;—the native officials, unsupported by our authority, have 
neither character nor influence. Now many of the ’i'aloolvdars have 
exercised unlimited powers with some decree of moderation and 
justice, and they should be enlisted on our side by beui" released 
from the galJiii" interference of native otKcials, and by havin'^ 
continued to them some control over the tenantry subject to 
•European sujiervision. All could not at once be entrusted with 
this power, but some share in the executive inij^ht be given to 
liaja Dirgbyjee Sing, of Morarmow ; the llajali of ljulrarnpoor; 
Eoostuin Sail of l)elira; llurdeo Dux of Kutgarec; Ajcet 
Singh, .Ilunvvimt Singh, and JingbooUath Sing, names ever 
memorable for fidelity and luiiuane hospitality, and, perhaps, to 
one or two others whose political importance prevents their ex¬ 
clusion. 


Sa1t,Ahkarryar,dFcrnj .—The amount of salt produced tlirough- 
out Oudo is not over-e.stimatcd at 1,.')0{),0()0 maunds, consumed 
in the jirovinee and largely exported to the N. W. I'rovinccs 
and to Nepaul. An excise of one rujiee a maund would yield' 
15 lakhs annually. A higher rate would jn-eveut production and 
encourage smuggling. Tlie jihin proposed is to receive all die 
salt into a Government store I’rom which the traders will carry 
it away after ]aiying the doty, d'he manufacturers will not un¬ 
dertake the work on ai'y other terms. 

* 

« 

Tlie soil is favourahle to opium. The culture of the poppy 
has been declared Ifeo, hut the opium extract iiiteiidcdtl'or i-x- 
port is to be carried under a pass from tlie district officer to ilic 
nearest Government storehouses in the Aziiiigurh or Deiiares 
districts. Opium required for home consumption is subjected 
to the retail laws of the Abkaree department. 

•Spirituous liqtiors and other drugs are suliject to excise, 
and tolls arc levied on the ferries of the river Gogra. Forilhe 
present, the ferries on the river Goonit.ee are exempt from tolls. 
The returns for the ensuing year are estimated at 

Kupces. 

Salt ... ... 10,00,000, with prospective increase to 

15 lakhs. 

Excise collections ... 5,17,500 

Forests ... ' ... 2,00,000 per annum. 

Such are the sourc,e.s of llevcnue. 
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Pensions .—On the annexation we pleUgetl ourselves to the 
discharge of all just liabilities. The final sanction of the (Jo- 
vcrnment of the result of the necessary investigations, was not 
received before the outbreak. When the Chief Commissioner 
assumed charge of the Province in April 1858 the British Go¬ 
vernment stood in a different relation towards the people of 
Oudh to that which existed formerly; then we received the 
Crown by transfer, now we had secured it by conquest. It 
would have been just to rocognise no claim to pension on the 
part of those who had fought against the paramount power. But 
a merciful policy prevailed. Assuming that rebellion on the part 
of recent, was different from that of older subjects, it was re¬ 
solved to treat the claims of pensioners who rendered timely 
submission with leniency. After a fresh investigation of claims 
amounting to 1,274, the Chief Commissioner decided in favour of 
J,048. Of the 226 rejected cases the majority were household 
servants previously paid up, and the relatives of deceased pension¬ 
ers whom the loss of records tempted to impose on the liberality of 
the State. Only 11 were rejected for obstinate rebellion. But 
for the period between May 1857 and April 1858 when no re¬ 
venue came in, no pensions were paid. 
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The following table shows* the classification of the pen¬ 
sions :— * 


No. 

1 

Des(^ription of Pensions. 

Number of Cases' 
investigated. 

i 

Number of Ciaim&; 
rejected, 

1 

Estimated monthly 
Amount of the 
Pension Claims. 

1 

Military ... 

14 

9 

325 0 0 

2 

Civil . 

18 

4 

1,833 12 11 

3 

Household 

330 

55 

9,647 12 G 

4 

State 

119 

35 

4,147 12 11 

5 

Family Provision to 
Members of Family of 
former Kulcis, &c. ... 

546 

73 

51,076 10 1 

6 

Roj'al Ladies 

57 

8 

24,594 0 0 

7 

Endowments 

1 

1 

. 4 

! S 

1 ” 

1 

Charitable Crants, and 

Holy Men . 

j 189 

41 

2,254 13 (] 

’ 

i 

i 

Total . 

1,274 

220 

93,879 13 5 



• 

i 

jAmounting to 
15,517 0 7 

1 

Estimated 
Monthly A- 
mount of tin 
Pension List. 


lEstimated annual Amoimli 
! of the Oudh Pensions j 

i 

1 . 

( 

ill,26,558 0 ( 
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I'he provision I'or the ex-King and family will he decided uy 
the Govci'nor General. 

The class of Wusceka jjensions is peculiar to Oude. When 
the kings of Oude contrilmted to Ilritish loans, they would 
not, according to the law of the Koran which forbids usury, take 
iutcrcst. The interest was accordingly paid in the form of 
monthly stipends to certain uicmbcrs of the Jjucknow coiii’t, 
and their heirs for ever. In process of time the number of 
Wuscekadars greatly multiplied and each pension ])ropor- 
tionately decreased. It was ?uled that rcaum])tiou of a Wusceka 
was only to take place where the holder had been judicially 
condemned to suffer confiscation of all his effects. 15ut the loss 
of records made a fresh enquiry into each claim necessary. Gne 
AVuseeka fund has a historic interest from the Fourth Article 
of charges against Warren Hastings. The lluhoo Ilegum, 
Princess of Oude, widow of Nawab Shuja-ood-dowla, made in 
1808 a will, in which she bequeathed the bulk of her fortune to 
the British Government, reserving the sum of 10,000 rupees j)er 
annum, for the current expenses of her mausoleum at Fyzabad. 
We renounced the benefits of this bequest on her death in 
1815. The whole estate was made over to the Nawab Wuzeer 
on condition of his lodging with the British Government a sum 
of money the interest of which would cover the bequests made 
by the Begum, and guarantee the payment in jierpetuity of 
Qtrtain pensions to be enjoyed by her Highness’s brothers and 
others. The number of pensioners on this Princess’s bounty 
BOW amount to 1,245, amongst whom the sum of 3,57,706 ru¬ 
pees, 3 annas, is yearly distributed in monthly instalments. 

The various Wusceka funds arc seen in the following 
form:— 
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The total amount thus annually disbursed by the Government 
in pensions, Wuseekas, and the Buhoo Begum’s spends, is in 
round numbers Rs. 21,00,000. The HberSity of Government 
in this matter has helped in the pacification of Oude. Eeinves- 
tigations into rent free tenures could not yet be attempted. They 
were mostly decided before the rebellion. 

Finance .—The total of ordinary receipts was,— 

Land tax ... ... ... 1,05,64,350 

Excise on salt, liquor, and drugs ... 18,00,000 

Precarious receipts, stamps, &c. ... 3,00,000 


Total ... 1,26,64,350 

The stamps, fees, sales of forest timber, revenue, &c. cannot 
now be correctly estimated. 


As to expenditure;—the annual cost of civil establishments is 
23 lakhs, and for military police 27 lakhs, for the great military 
roads a grant of Rs. 10,14,000 was sanctioned, for district 
roads 1 lakh. The cost for public buildings, to be spread over 
a cycle oPyearsj is ranged thus:— 


Court houses 
Jails 

Police posts 
Tehseel buildings 
Dispensaries 


... 2 , 00,000 
70,000 
... 1 , 00,000 
... 2,50,000 
50,000 


Rs. 6,70,000 


Calculating that these buildings will last for only 10 years, 
and allowing a large margin for annual repairs, the year¬ 
ly drain would not exceed Rs. 80,000. The pensions will 
gradually diminish. The total cost is Rs. 11,26,000 and by 
treaty the ex-King is allowed 12 lakhs a year. The miscellane¬ 
ous, disbursements in the stamp and postal departments %)r 
profit, loss, &C., may be estimated at 1,50,000. 

The total disbursements under all heads of strictly provin¬ 
cial expenditure amount to Rs. 75,56,000, leaving a balance 
of Rs. ,51j08,q60 out of the aiinual income of Rs. 1,26,64,000 
to be allotted to the general Imperial revenues. 

FuUic Works and General Improvements .—The late Major 
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Anderson was appointed Chief Engineer in July 1856, and the 
Province was separated into three divisions. From the annexa¬ 
tion to the revolt in May 1857, the chief expense for the 
accommodation of troops was in Lucknow. Repairs were exe¬ 
cuted on the old roads from Lucknow to Cawnpore, to Fyzabad, 
and to Seetapore. New lines from Fyzabad and Byram Ghat 
to Lucknow were planned. Captain II utchinson completed, as 
far as Lucknow, the surveys for a line of military road, travers¬ 
ing the Province east and west, to connect Rohilcund with 
Benares, thus avoiding the passage of the Gsinges. A survey 
of the country w’as commenced with a view to the introduction 
of irrigation canals. The residt proved that irrigation canals 
on any grand scale are not rcciuired in Oude. Some civil 
buildings in Lucknow wore re))aired, and plans drawn up for the 
construction of others on a uniform scale. The following was 
the expenditure from the recapture of Lucknow in March to 
the end of 1858 : 


Accommodation for troops 
Roads 

Civil Buildings 

Establishment and current expenses 
Contingencies ... 


Rs. 1,20,695-1-10 
40,807-14.1 
... 5,189-0-11 

... 72,521-15-4 
... 6,453-13-4 


Total Rs. 2,45,667-13-6 

When we took the city the attentions and labours of the en¬ 
gineers were more urgently directed to the temporary accom¬ 
modation of troops, the erection of fortified posts, the clearance 
of ruins, and conservancy of the city, the construction of roads 
and bridges and to the temporary accommodation of troops, 
(leneral 8ir R. Napier’s plans for the military occupation of 
Lucknow were carried out. They included the establishment 
of a number of military posts extending along the river or north 
front of the city of Lucknow, from Dilkoosha on the extreme 
east,^ to Moosah Bagh on the extreme west. The principal 
positions proposed were the Dilkoosha House, the Begum’s 
Kotee, the Motee Muhal, the Kaisur Bagh Palace, the Chuttur 
Munzil and Furrud Buksh Palaces, the Residency, the Iron 
Bridge, the Stone Bridge, Hosseinabad, Ali Nukee Khan’s Ri¬ 
ver Tiousc, and the Moosah Bagh. The positions at the Stone 
Bridge, the Iron Bridge, and Residency were to be converted 
into strong fortified posts for the purpose of commanding the 
bridges across the Goomtee and overawing the city. The re¬ 
mainder were in a few days placed in a defensible state. 

The Stone Bridge Post has an interior perimeta of 1^ miles. 

I 
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ft Ihe tifdenl Much! Howm P,tKo , 

II oo»H a fe „/ 3,m> nw a,,,; Jigi„ b„ 

•eU by m British troops arrainst any hut a well-appointed ur 
In It will bo established a scooiul class arsenal, &c. The 
cost will be Bs. 4,00,000. The exjienditure to the end of 
was lls. 2,13,425. 

The Iron Bridge Posfis a link between the Muchi Bliawuu 
and Besulency positions. It is a small irregular I'ort for a maxi¬ 
mum garrison of 200 men, but it could be well defended by a 
much smaller number. It was completed in September. The 
Residency fort was not commenced. The expenditure I'or forti¬ 
fied posts was 

Stone Bridge Fort ... ... 2,13,425 12 0 

Iron do. do. ... ... 33,438 13 7 

Minor Posts ... ... ... 20,592 4 8 


Total ... Rs. 2,(57.450 14 3 

Military principles guided the extent of the demolition of the 
city; the rebels’ fortifications were levelled, flrcat care was 
taken to siiaro buildings of an ornamental character. Tlie de¬ 
molitions were effected at a cost of Rs. 2,00,172-7“9. They 
have improved the beauty and the health of the city. 

Three military .roads were oiiencd out, each 150 feet broad. 
With the old Cawnpore road they divide the city into 5 sections, 
and form 4 lines of communication open to artillery fire. Their 
directions arc 

From Fort to Charbagh Bridge, length ... 2} miles. 

From do. to Telku Torah, do. ... 2^ ,, 

From do. 1o Moosah Bagh, do. ... 3 ,, 

A fourth,!^ miles long, connects Alee Nuckec Kliau’s house 
with the Moosah Bagh. The great road on the north side from 
the Dilkooshah to llosseinabad was, with others, repaired. A 
conservancy commission of Englisli officers undertook the drain¬ 
age and sewerage of Lucknow. The total expenditure from 
general revenues and local funds was Rs. 13,34,681-12-7. Of 
that sum Rs. 11,05,290-4-1 was expended at Lucknow. 

A church in the civil lines, at a cost of Rs. o0,000, was sanc¬ 
tioned. A proper church will be erected iu the new' cantonments. 
The cost of all local improvements was defrayed from the large 
municipal funds of Lucknow. In addition to octroi, the rent 
of escheated land and houses, and the tax on all substantial 
houses, a penal contribution was levied with discrimination. 
From these sources the sum of Rs. 4,1.5,663-13-5, w'as realised 
from annexation up to 31st January 1859. The penal contribu¬ 
tion amounted to Rs. 1,69,234, 1’he future income is thus esti¬ 
mated :— 
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Octroi 

House Tax .. 
Garden Lands 
Iv uzool 


2,00,000 

60,000 

20,000 

10,000 


Total ... 2,90,000 

The Britieh Force will be distributed as follows;— 


Lucknow 


Soelapore 


F3'z.<ibad 


nii_v Haroillv 


Sultanporo 


Trans f;. gia Cnnida 


Total .,. 


(' 3 Batrtorios of Light Fichl Artillorv. 

! 5i ('oiiipanios of Rcservo Artillcrj’. 

I 1 (tunpaiij- of KngiiiiH'iH. 

.-{ 1 Ucgiiiieiit of Europouii Cavalry. 

I 1 Kcginioiit Native Cavaliy. 

I 21 Itcgiiueuts European Infantry. 

1 Itegiinont Native Infantiy. 

I I Hatteiy of l.iglit Field Artillery. 

1 (.'oinpany <>l Ke.scrve Artillery. 

I S(|uailron Euiopeau (kivaliy. 

’) 1 lleginient Native < Rivalry. 

II Keginients of European Infantry. 

1 Rcginient of Native Infantry. 

i 1 Batter}’ of Light Fi(dd Artiilery. 

I 1 ]{.(;s(!rve Company of Artillery. 

I 2 .''ipiadron.s European Cavalry, 
j 1 Beginient Native Cavalry. 

I 2 liegiiiieiits of European Infantry. 

1 Begmient of Native Infanti-y. 
f r Battery of Light Field Artillery. 

I 1 ItesfO'vc Company of Artillery. 

J 1 Squadron of Diagoon.s. 
j 1 liegiment of Native Cavalry, 
i 11 Regiments European Infantry. 

I 1 Itegiment Native Infantry. 

I I Battery of Light F’icld Artillery, 
j 1 Regiment Native Cavalry. 

I I Regiment Fluropoan Infantry. 

I 1 Regiment Native Infantiy. 

I 1 Biittery of Light Field Artillery. 

I 1 Re.serve Com|)any of Aitillery. 
j ‘2 Regiments of Native Cavalry. 

I 1 Regiment of European Infantry. 

I, 2 Regiments of Native Infantry. 

H Batteries of Light F’ield Artillery. 

6 Companies of Reserve Artillery. 

1 Company of Engineers, 
t 2 Regiments of Dragoons (4 squadrons each). 
I 7 Regiments of Native Cavalry. 

I 9 Regiments of European Infantry. 

I 7 Regiments of Native Infantry. 


For each of these cantonments, sites have been selected, and 
the erection of barracks is everywhere rapidly progressing. 

I 2 
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Roads .—The Supreme Government sanctioned a grant of Ks. 
1,114,000 for the repair of tlie roads from 

Lucknow to Fyzabad. 

„ Bhyramghat on the river Gogra. 

„ Seetapore, Iloy Bareilly, Siiltanpore. 

Fyzabad, as far as the Jounpore boundary, en route to Allaha¬ 
bad, and a grant of one lakh for minor roads to be constructed 
by each Deputy Commissioner on a uniform system. The survey 
for a Railway between Cawnpore and Lucknow was completed, 
when the Engineer, Mr. Garrett, fell at Cawnjiore. His labours 
were not, however, lost. The next important line should con¬ 
nect Lucknow with Fyzabad. If steamers were employed be¬ 
tween Fyzabad and Calcutta, the whole trade of tlude would 
pass along this route in preference to the Ganges, il'continued 
to Bareilly hereafter, the trade of Upper India would reach 
Bengal by a direct route. The length I'rom liucknow to Fyza¬ 
bad is only 74 miles. A moi’e extensive line from Benares to 
Bareilly would be desirable. 

Claims to Compensation .—The first class of claims, which were 
undoubted, amounted to Rs. 7,113,052. In the second class wore 
claims which were susceptible of adjustment, but not supported 
by vouchers, amounting to Rs. 14,3(i,0;f(i. The remaining claims 
were rejected as wholly unproved, amounting to Rs. 89,10,050. 

In conclusion the Chief Commissioiuu-expresses his belief that 
in a very short period of time the pros])erity of the peojjle and 
the real resources of the country will be devclo])ed by the steady- 
advance of the present system of administration in Oiidh. He 
recommends his subordinates to the lavourable notice of the 
supreme Government. They, throughout a season of trial and 
difficulty, uniformly exhibited fortitude atid unwearying energy 
in the discharge of their duty. 

The Governor Genei-al, in a minute on Mr. Montgome¬ 
ry’s Report, dated 22iul April 1859, refers to some re¬ 
marks in the Secretary of State’s despatch of 9th Decem¬ 
ber 1858, which animadverted on his own despatches of 
17th June and 4th July addressed to the C^urt of Directors 
regarding his Oude Policy and Proclamation of Confiscation. He 
shews from Mr. Montgomery’s report that that Proclamation was 
not in any sense cancelled, that confiscation was not only adopted, 
but put in force; that the present tenure of land in Oudh, and 
the conditions attached thereto, mainly rest upon it; and 
that the issuing of the sentence of confiscation was not merely 
a menace, where there was persistence in hostility. He ac¬ 
cords to Mr. Montgomery alone tho responsibility of carrying 
out the policy prescribed in Oudh, and the great credit of hav¬ 
ing done this with eminent success. 
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KUMAON IRON WORKS. 

India Records, No. XX VI, 

This report ia drawn up by Mr. Sowerby. In 1851 Govern¬ 
ment employed Mr. Henwood and three workmen to investi¬ 
gate the iron dejiosits ol the Hills. In May 1855, Mr. Sower¬ 
by was sent uj) to Kumaon by the East Indian Railway to as¬ 
certain what ))iospects there were of obtaining iron in the Hi¬ 
malayas. He found that a controversy was raging between 
Mr. Henwood and Eicutenant Colonel Hruinmond, whoso atten¬ 
tion had been first called to the value of the iron deposits by 
the natives, the former asserting that the ore was utterly worth¬ 
less. Mr. Henwood soon left the country. Although accurate 
surveys had been made of the whole of the Kumaon Rhabur by 
Lieutenants Vanrenen and Eurgess from 1851 to 1853, the 
iron was not recognised. 

The Rhabur deposits arc unlike those in other parts of the 
world The enclosing rocks are yellow micaceous sandstones 
similar to those in the Cleveland Hills, but quite free from the 
peculiar fossils of that locality. 'Ihey also resemble the sand¬ 
stones which are found accompanying the Lancashire Hematites ; 
but the Bhabur dejrosits are certainly not Hematite ores, though 
at Dcchouree, Reejaporc, and on the Kossilla, the ore has a very 
red Hematitic appearance. They will be found to belong to 
the Permian formation, simitar deposits being found in that for¬ 
mation in Austria near Rriinn. This lies immediately above 
the coal formation, and workable coal is frequently found in it 
as in Austria; in the Rhabur thin seams ol coal have already 
been noticed. Extensive Iron Works can be carried on with 
wood fuel, and the dense forests with their rajiid reproduction in 
the Rhabur of Kumaon and Gurwhal, will not be seriously af¬ 
fected for years to come. 

The belie! that the art of smelting iron was first brought from 
India has no foundation. Each country has its own plan. The 
mode adopted in Upper India is a low hearth about two feet 
diameter, and leather bags for bellows ; in Southern India they 
use a small cupola of clay about three feet high ; in Africa a 
hole in the ground answers the purpose; and in all cases the mode 
adopted is just such as an accidental combination of circum¬ 
stances would suggest to a rude and primitive race. The few 
and feeble attempts to make iron in India since the introduction 
of railways are astonishing. Messrs. Mackey and Co. have fur¬ 
naces at Beerbhoom; Messrs. Hunt and Co. made some attempts 
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at .1 iibbiilpore ; tlie Bengal Coal Company, after getting out 
niacliiuery, Iiave let it rust on the ground at Baneegunge. The 
rapid denudation of tlie forests around the works interfered 
with the success of the Madras Company. Aj)art from that any 
praclical man would have pronounced their success i)rol)lumati-- 
cal. The climate is too hot for European skilled workmen; the 
iron ore, rich as it seems to an amateur, “ gobs” the furnaces from 
its mixture with refractory substances; inferior limestone has 
to be used; steam power generated by wood alone can be used. 
The iron made is chiefly forge pigs and unfit for castings, it can¬ 
not be worked upon the spot for want of skilled labour, which 
the climate prohibits being imported, and when sent to England 
it is rather regarded as a curiosity tlian as an article of com¬ 
merce, and realises only a low price. 

In respect to labour, ca])ital, and a market for the produce 
the Kumaon work- have many advantagc.s. The Hill-men, though 
they remain in the Bhabur only G months of the year, are most¬ 
ly strong and well-conducted, and their places can be supj)lied 
by the men of the adjacent towns who sui-pass them in skill. A 
colony of skilled workmen from Europe could be established in 
Ktimaon better than in any other part of In ia. The water 
power, overlooked by Lieutenant Colonel Strachey and Mr. 
David Smith in their reports, is capable of being used almost 
exclusively. 

After a detailed description of the chief English and Conti¬ 
nental Iron Works, Mr. Sowerby describes those of Jndi.a. 

I. The Madras Iron It'orhs. —I'he Com))any have a mono¬ 
poly of the whole Eresidency. Their works are established at 
Ihirto Novo, Bcyiiore, Eoolamputtec and Trinomallce. The blast 
furnace at Poolamputtee is on the river Cavery, 35 miles north 
west of Salem, and Avas commenced two yeai'S ago. The iron ore is 
a rich magnetic oxide of iron, very heavy and massive, yielding 
on an average GO per cent, of metallic iron ; much of it would 
yield 73 ])er cent., being a pure black magnetic oxide of iron. It 
costs about lis. G per ton delivered on to the Works, having to 
be brought from a distance of 25 miles in the direction of Salem 
where it occurs in great quantities lying on the ground, and is 
dug out of a high hill side. The iron ore is mixed with quartz, 
which is a most refractory material in the blast furnace, and is 
with difficulty' separated. The limestone is brought from the 
same locality as the iron ore, and costs Bs. 1-8 per ton, but it is 
of a very inferior quality and hardly fit for flux ; shell lime has 
been used at some of the other Works. The charcoal is obtain¬ 
ed from dense jungles 25 miles up the Cavery. It costs Rs. 6 a 
ton delivered at the works, and the wood Rs. 1-12 a ton. The 
Mimosa is used to make charcoal. The supply is uncertain. 
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The average yielil of the itiruacc is 5 tons a day. Tlie iron va¬ 
ries in quality ; llie best or grey iron is nnulo into chairs and sold 
to tlie Madras Itailway which passes witliiii *25 miles, at lis. 75 
a ton. iloys mould and cast at Es. 2 a ton. The total cost is 
lis. do the ton of jiig-mctal, including every item of expense. The 
])jg-irou is sent down the Cavery to I’orto Novo and thenc(! to 
Aladras for shiinnent to England. The works should be remov¬ 
ed to Salem. There is nothing but native labour. Women and 
children work tlie blast furnace, or carry the iron ore and 
cliarcoal to the lop of it, at 1 anna a day. T'lie fall ol'tlie ri¬ 
ser is too small to afford water pow'cr. 

T he w'orks at Beyporc have not succeeded, and the valuable 
machinery is now for sale. The ( ierman workmen who were 
brought out from Styiia, returned. They said it was too hot 
fi>r them to work, and it was impossible to get naked savages to 
do such works as jiuddling; if they left them for only a few 
minutes they neglected the furnace and all went wrong, not unfre- 
qucntly they wojidd fall aslciqiin front of the furnace. The (ier- 
mans are very inferior to English workmen. The raw materials,tlie 
climate, the roads, the fuel were all bad at Beyporc. I'ho IVi- 
nomallee work consists of one blast furnace, similar to that at 
Boolamimtteo, and working with the same kind of iron ore and 
other materials, but using cold blast. The Porto Novo works 
were the first begun, under the auspices of the late Mr. Heath, 
who was more enthusiastic tlian jiractieai. T’hey are too diffi¬ 
cult of acces.s to be profitable. The works have from first to 
last been used for turniiig out castings reipiired in the Presiden¬ 
cy, ami a portion of pig lias been sent to England to be eouvert- 

cd into steel. A large (piantity of it was Used in the construc- 
Tnm of the Britannia Tubular Bridge, and the Alenai Bridge. 
The iron i.s very good ami would always command a good price, 
were the supply regular, but it arrives in England by piecemeal, 
and is not therefore taken at its full value : it rarely realises 
more than about from £7-10 to £9 per ton, whilst Ulverstonc 
iron, which is no better if as good, brings £10 to £l2 per ton, 
tlie reason being that the supply is not regular. Were the Rail¬ 
way (iouqtaiiy to uudertako the works, and .-upply themselves 
with tools, implements and castings, there might be a profit. The 
Iron Company have never declared a dividend. The cost of 
management alone was 10 shillings atom The native forges 
make excellent shell, particularly that at Anachelam at Salem. 
They work iron very extensively. German forges should be 
introduced. The German Missionary at Salem has erected such 
a lorgc and a small tilt hammer worked by manual labour from 
which he can turn out IT lbs. of iron per heat; the iron ore is 
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rich and well adapted to such a process, and the process is well 
adapted for the natives. 

Lower Bertffal Works. —Mr. Sowerby reports on the specimens 
of iron ore he saw in Lower Bengal as unquestionably very 
rich in metal but very refractory. The climate and the bad coal 
are against success there, though Mr. David Smith gave a favour- 
able report on the subject. 

Kumaon Iron Works ,—If an English Company wish to em¬ 
bark capital in mining and manufacturing iron in Upper In ¬ 
dia, that capital should not be less than what would be suffi¬ 
cient to erect works capable of turning out 50,000 tons of 
manufactured iron annually. This would require an extent of 
laud eciual to 500 square miles or 25 miles in length and 20 miles 
in width. This is just half the size of the large works in Eng¬ 
land, and would require a capital of from £l40,000to £ir)0,0(X>. 
In 1857, the Home Authorities objected to the proposed North 
of India Iron Company on account of their small capital. If ])ri- 
vatc speculators enter themselves on the undertaking, the extent 
of the works need not exceed 10,000 tons annually, and should 
not be less than 5,000 tons to bo of any practical benefit; 
this would require 100 square miles of territory, or about 
10 miles each way, and would require a capital of about £30,000 
sterling, including sufficient for floating capital. The length 
of time for which leases should be granted for a large concern 
should not be less than 50 years, to enable the Company to get 
an ample return for the capital embarked, and in no case 
should they exceed 99 years. For a small private concern a 
lease of not less than 21 years nor greater than 50 years might be 
granted. 

There arc two distinct sets of iron mines in Kumaon; one 
very rich within the hills, and one in the Bhabur. Tracts of 
botli should be included in cacli grant. The lessees should have 
exclusive use of the forests, but should be bound to keep them 
up by planting. At present they are very dense. Whether 
large capitalists in England will be found willing to come forward 
without a guarantee is uncertain; even with the most favourable 
conditions, such a guarantee was asked for in 185fi, but was ul¬ 
timately refused, partly owing to a petition got up to the Board 
of Control hy the English Iron Masters who alleged that it was 
against all the established principles of trade. Capitalists might 
however be induced to embark in the enterprise if the fee sim- 
j)le of the land was assigned to them at a fair upset price as in 
the colonies; at present the land is a useless, pestilential jungle. 

Assuming that the orders of the Court in their letter of ins¬ 
tructions dated 11th August 1857, to establish iron works 
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afterwards to be handed over to English capitalists when 
the undertaking is proved to be profitable, are to be carried 
out, Mr. Sowerby enters into a detailed scheme. The tract 
assigned for the works extends from the Ramgunga river on 
the westward, to the Boer river on the eastward, and from 
the boundaries of the Province on the south, and the Rarngun- 
ga and Kossilla on the northward. A tract of land extending 
from the Boer river to a point 7 miles to the eastward was 
assigned to Messrs. Davis and Co. The Government district 
is 50 miles in length and 10 miles on the average in width, or 
500 square miles, and it will be sufficient to provide fuel for 
making from 50,000 to 60,000 tons of finished or manufactured 
iron annually. In 1856-57 certain capitalists offered to carry 
out the iron works with a capital of £150,000, to b8 spread over 
a period of 6 years. If Government do this now, £25,000 may 
be employed thus on the preliminary works:— 


Summarj/ of an Estimate for Works capable, of turning out 12,000 
tons of pig-iron annually, and converting 3,000 tons into bars, 
and the remainder into castings. 


Blast Furnaces capable of making 12,000 tons of 
pig-iron per.year 

Forge-works capable of turning out 10 tons daily 
for 300 days, including riddle ovens, charcoal 
. fires, rolling mills, tilt hammers, and fitting 
shop ... 

Tools and Implements including a portable steam- 
engine... 

Foundry and cupolas 
Roads and Tramroads 
Houses for European workmen 
Houses for native workmen... 

Passage-money for 20 Europeans with pay till 
arrival on Works 
Charcoal Kilns and Sheds ... 


Rs. 1,20,000 


50,000 

15,000 
. 8,000 
5,000 
10,000 
5,000 

.30,000 

2,400 


Rs. 2,45,400 

Add 5 per cent, for management during erection 
of Works ... ... ... ... „ 12,270 


Total, ... Rs. 2,57,670- 


Of this £2,388-10 has been already expended in England for 

j 
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the purchase of machinery, and the expense of landing it in 
Kumaon may he estimated at as much more, or a total of Ks. 
47,770 

Statement of Expenditure on Works. 


■ 

Names of Wokks. . 

Expended in Ma¬ 
chinery, &c., in 
England includ-l 
ing carriage. 

To be expended on 
Works in this' 
country. 

Total as per origi¬ 
nal Estimate. 

- -.. , 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Blast Furnaces ... 

7,.'>40 

1,12,460 

l,20,00o| 

1 

Forge-works 

21,092 

28,908 

50,000 

^J.^ools ••• ••• ••• 

14,688 

312 

15,000 

Foundry and •Cupolas. 

6,202 

4,798 

8,000 

Roads and Trams 

1,248 

:i,752 

5,ooo; 

Houses ... 

0 

15,000 

1.5,000 

Charcoal Sheds ... 

0 

2,400 

2,400 

Passage-money ... 

9,000 

21,000 

.30,000 

Superintendence 

0 

12,270 

1'3,270 

Total... 

56,770 

2y00/J00 

2,57,670 


To carry out and conduct these Works it will require at least 
GO skilled workmen, fully one-third of whom must be Euro¬ 
peans in the outset, namely: 
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One Superintendent Engineer, at a salary of £ 1,200 
One Assistant do. do. ... ... „ 500 

One Furnace Manager, at ... * » 500 

Six Furnace-keepex’s, at £250 ... .A „ 1,500 

One Forge Manager, at ... ••• « 500 

Six Puddlers and forge-men, at £250 each... „ 1,500 
One Foundry Manager, at ... ... „ 300 

()ne Assistant and Foundry mamal ... „ 250 

One Millwright and Fitting-shop Manager, at „ 300 

One Chaicoai Manager, at ... ... „ 200 


Total annual expense of European Work¬ 
men and Managei's ‘ 




6,750 


The same managers would however be able to manage double 
or even treble the extent of works. There are already 17 Eu¬ 
ropeans in India or on their way, the other three may be obtained 
in Ixidia. The plan embraces large works within the Bhabur, 
and small branch works within the Hills at 4 different localities, 
costing:— 


;No. Summary. 

i 


1 

■ 

1. Works at Dcchouree in the Bhabur 

1,22,704 


2. Do. at the Kossilla ' „ 

66,848 


3. Do. at Kamgurh in the hills ... 

14,962 


4. Do. at Kyrna ... „ 

! 

11,962 


1 Total amount for Works 


2,16,476 

Add to this for passage-money as per 

original estimate 


30,000 

5 jier cent, for management. 


12,270 


’ 

2,58,746 

Original estimate 


2,50,000 

Excess, Rs. ... 


8,746 


The whole, it is expected, will be completed and in active 
operation within a period of about 18 months, Or in two cold sea¬ 
sons from the commencement. The Blast Furnaces will be 
capable of turning out 40 tons of pig-iron per week each, or 5 
tons 14 cwt. daily. The estimated cost of pig-iron from the 

J 2 
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3 bl«8t furnaces of Dechouree, making 80 tons per week is a 
little over Ks. 20 per ton. The estimated cost of making bar- 
iron at the forge-works on a weekly production of 48 tons, is 
about Rs. 61 ai» ton. The cost of producing castings will vary 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 per ton according to their nature: the 
cost of making chairs or rails will not exceed Rs. 10 per ton 
when the patterns are once made, which will be of iron when 
there is a large number required. The demand for pig-iron 
does not exceed 2,000 tons annually in the North West. The 
E. I. Railway Co. have contracted already for all their iron in 
England. The works then should be adapted for the manufac¬ 
ture of wrought and cast-iron rails as suggested by the north 
of India Tramroad Company. Making bar-iron is a difficult and 
expensive process. Making cast iron is easy; the quantity of 
skilled labour required is 1 ‘(5 per cent, for cast-iron, and between 
16 and 17 per cent, for bar-iron. Cast-iron rails will do ad¬ 
mirably for tram-roads. If made of good iron and sound castings 
they wear much longer than wrought iron rails. They have 
been used on many English Railways, as on the Stockton and 
Darlington. The coat of a cast-iron permanent way from 
the Kumaon works, is Rs. 13,900 per mile less than if made 
of English iron, and there is the still greater advantage of saving 
of time. 

The Appendix contains the results of a series of assays of ores 
from the Kumaon iron deposits, by Messrs. Johnson and Mat- 
they, London. They produced the following percentage of good 
pig-iron:— 


No. 1. Ganges 


... 55i 

„ 2. Ganges 


... 47i 

„ 3. Mundil 


8 

,, 4. Kotdwarra 


... 

., 5. Kotrec 


... 25 

„ 6. Ramgunga 


... 30 

,, 7. Kosilia 


... 45i 

., 8. 


..: 29i 

,, 9. ,, ... 


... 28 

„ 10. Kitcheree 


... m 

„ 11. Dubka 


... 21 

„ 12. Boer 


... 6| 

Nos. 1 and 2 were from the Eastern bank of the Gauge 


little above Hurdwar. 
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THE RANEEGUNGE COAL FIELD. 

1859. 

Mr. Oldham, the Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
of India, was directed on the 3rd January 18'>9 by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to report on the present state and out-turn of the 
Kaneegunge Coal Field, with especial reference to the proposal 
for an extension of the existing line of Railway. He according¬ 
ly detached 2 of his best assistants, and as the season was already 
far advanced their attention was confined to the portion north 
of the Damooda, as bearing essentially on the jwoposed line of 
railroad. Tha returns as to the out-turn of coal were obtained 
by going from pit to pit and quary to quary, and are only 
approximately correct:— 
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This return is calculated ou the present yield of. the collieries, 
and does .not represent the amount actually raised in the 12 
months last past. It is rather under, tlian over the mark as 
regards the present out-turn of the Held. - Dut to be perfectly 
certain of not overstating the facts, deduct from this amount say 
15 per cent., and there will still remain 7,717,150, say 77 lakhs 
of maunds. 

Of ^his large out-turn a very considerable portion is 
carted away across the country to many of the stations on 
the extension of the line of Railway towards Kajmahal; much 
also is still sent down to C'alcutta by water in boats on tlu) 
Dainooda; while a considerable amount is consumed locally 
for tlic 8U])ply of locomotives, &c. The railw.ay cannot at present 
carry more than two-fifths of the whole amount of coal raised. 
Jt carried in 1858 only 5,3Hi,241 maunds. This is owing not 
only to the insufficiency of tlie rolling stock which is being 
increased every month, but to the fact that the present ter¬ 
minus of the railroad near Rancegungc, accommodates one group 
of mines greatly more than any other. A short branch line is 
necessary and will prove a prolitablc investment. The amount 
of coal now raised is times as great as it was 9 years ago. 
The demand for coal by new railways, factories, &c., is increas¬ 
ing, and soon the North-West line rvill absorb a very large 
((uantity. The present traffic for coal will in a few years be 
thus enormously increased. The following plans will meet all 
necessities;— 

Ist. A branch line up the valley of the Singarrnn to Chow- 
keedangah. This line would be about eight miles in length; 
could be constructed for £4,000 per mile; could be finished in 
nine months from tlie date of commencement, and will afford 
direct, ample accommodation to collieries now yielding annually 
22 lakhs of n\aunds of coal, ami to other pits now being sunk, 
but which have not yet yielded coal. 

2nd. The present line may be continued from Raneegunge 
to the west along the same general direction as the Nooneah 
Nuddi, at least as far as the neighbourhood of Rahra Chuh, if 
not to the banks of the Burrakur. But as, sooner or later, a 
railway must be carried in a more direct line from Calcutta to 
the North-West than the present Ganges valley route, so as to 
strike Patna and save 100 miles, the parj common to both shouid 
be arranged accordingly. 

.‘kd. A line to open up the large coal field to the west of the 
Burrakur, may meanwhile remain in abeyance. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 
18^8-59. 


The Geological Survey during 1858-59 steadily pursued 
its labors, though with diminished numbers. The dkarnina- 
tion of a considerable area in the districts of Burdwan, Beer- 
bhoom, and Bhaugulpore was carried out. The alluvial deposits 
of the Ganges Valley, extending from the Bhagerutti north¬ 
wards to the foot of the hills, were mapped, and their ele¬ 
vation and inclination determined. An area, embracing about 
16,000 square miles in all, was completed. Two of the 
Geologists of the Survey were sent to examine the true 
state of the coal fields of the Damooda and Adji, after they had 
commenced their field work elsewhere. The full results are to 
be submitted hereafter. The existence of a very large and 
abundant sujtply of coal to the west of the river Burrakur, where 
not previously known, was established. The attention of the 
Snrveyors was confined to the portion north of the Damooda 
with a view to settle the question of the extension of the Rail- 
way. 

Maps .—Geological Maps of districts examined by the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey previously to May 1858, were finally prepared and 
submitted to Government during the past year. These included 
the district maps of hsaugor, Dumoh, .1 uhbulpore, and part of 
Bundelcund, in Central India, and the districts of Bancoorah, 
Midnajmre, llidgellce, Cuttack, and Pooree (Orissa,) in Bengal, 
embracing an area of more than twenty-six thousand square 
miles. This, taken together with the areas of which Geologi¬ 
cal Maps had been previously submitted or published, will give 
a total area of more than 38,000 8([uarc miles—a larger area 
than that included in the whole of Ireland. Maps of nearly as 
great an area are in active preparation. 

Publications .—The second part of the Memoirs was issued in 
January 1859. It contained a report on the Khasi Hills, on 
the coal nt Lakadong in the Jynteah Hills, and on the Nilghiri 
Hills. The 1st part of the 2nd volume containing Professor 
Medlicott’s report on* the northern part of Bundlecund, was 
re^y; the 3rd part of the Ist volume would not long be delayed. 
iR'ep<^.s on the Nerbudda were in the press. The prepara¬ 
tion o( maps and illustrations causes trouble and delay. The 
publication of the Geological Maps of that most interesting dis¬ 
trict, “ The Rajmehal Hills,” awaits the issue of the sheet of the 
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Indian Atlas, No. 113. The disturbed state of the country dur- 
ino; the previous two years interfered with systematic progress 
and made it impossible to unite the work between Central India 
and Bengal. As the Survey had been working for less than 
three years with a merely nominal staff, the Superintendent con¬ 
siders the results highly satisfactory. 

Museum .—Very considerable progress was made in its ar¬ 
rangement. The Trustees of the British Museum, the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, and the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain, presented very valuable series of fossils. To the 
series of Indian fossils, very large additions were made. Of the 
cretaceous fossils, a most extensive collection was made by the 
Geological Surveyors during their examination of that group in 
the districts of Trichinopoly and Pondicherry. The entire series 
of the group of fossil plants in the Rajmahal Hills was gone 
over. Several of them were lithographed. Additions were 
made to* the arranged collections of the larger animals from the 
Ncrbudda, to the cretaceous fossils from Madras, and to the eco¬ 
nomic series. Analyses or assays of various minerals were made 
for several persons, and descriptions of specimens furnished ; tea 
soils and subsoils from Cachar; oyw from Beerbhoom^ iron 
sandstone J'rom Rangoon, for Public works Department; late- 
rite from various depths in well at Daltola, in Orissa, with des¬ 
cription of specimens; from near Thayet Myo, collected by Dr. 
Ranking, for Major Phayre: and from the Derajat and Suleiman 
Range. Various references also were made on other matters of 
jjraotical importance—the propriety of attempting Artesian 
wells in the cantonments at Raneegunge; the structure of a hill 
to be cut through, for the proposed new flood channels of the 
Mahanuddi (Cuttack); the proper localities for Barracks in the 
Khasi Hills ; and the general structure and produce of the Ra- 
upogunge coal Held, as bearing on the proper selection of the 
direction in which the present line of railroad should be carried 
on. The Museum contained, carefully arranged and named, alto¬ 
gether upwards of 6,800 specim^s of fossils ; 1,550 specimens 
of simple minerals ; 700 of rocks ; ^d 1,500 of ores, products of 
ores, and other economical products: giving a total of about 
11,000 specimens. It had been in existence little longer than 
two years. The number of visitors was 57 per cent, greater 
than daring 1857-58. The Library contained 1,850 volumes and 
parts, the total number added during 1858-59 being 684. 

The Survey lost 3 Assistants by sickness and death during 
the year, or a third of its whole staff. ‘ 


K. 
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THE MUNNIPORE VALLEY AND HILL TRIBES. 

Indian Records, No. XX VII. 

1859. 

I.— Valley oi' Munnipoue. 

Munnipore is one of the few valleys in the great mountain 
tract between latitude 23° 50' and 2-5° 50' North, and longitude 
93° W and 94° 30' East. It is bounded on the North and 
West by the British Provinces of Assam and Cachar, and on 
the East by the Kubbo valley now subject to Burma. On the 
North East and South the boundary is not well defined; in the 
North East it may be denoted by a line drawn North from the 
North-Western corner of the Kubbo valley, until it strikes 
the Assam boundary, and in the South by one drawn West from 
the source of the Nurasailung River, the fixed South-East 
boundary, till its junction with the Tooyai River. Of the space 
corapfised in these bounds, the valley of Munnipore occupies 
nearly the centre. It is called by the Munnipoorees, “ Meithei- 
leipak,” The Burmese call it Kathe, the Bengalees Moglai, 
and Assamese Mekle. The area of the whole territory is 
about 7,000 square miles, and that of the central valley about 
650. As Munnipore, from its connection with the British Go¬ 
vernment and the tribes around admitting its 8Ui)rcmacy, is the 
most important of tlie vallies, Major W. McCulloch, the Politi¬ 
cal Agent, gives an account of it. 

The Kongba, Eeril and Thobal, which rise in the hills to the 
North and North East, are the principal rivers. The two latter 
fall into the Kongba, which forms the drain for all the waters 
fiowing into the valley, carrying them off by Shoogoonoo 
throu^ the Soutliern hills into the Ningthee. The climate is 
good, but the temperature l^her than the elevation, 2,500 feet, 
would lead us to expect, ^om May to October when the hill 
stre a ms rise, communication with Bengal or Burmah is danger¬ 
ous. The connexion of the valley with the West has increased 
disease. Venereal disease is virulent; small pox is constantly pre¬ 
sent ; fever is general, and cholera has committed great ravages. 
But generally uie country is healthy. The soil is rich, but the 
;,^ultivation is limited. Rice, pulses, sugar-cane and tobacco grow 
luxunantly. Potatoes are inferior, and fruits sour, except the 
pine-tlpplb, mango, and guava. 

Jfi(i^^~The origin of the Munnipoorees is obscure. Of the 
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several tribes in the valley the Mcithci seem to have obtained 
the supremacy, and have claimed a Hindoo descent since their 
conversion to Hindooism. Their traditions, customs and lan¬ 
guage shew that they have descended from the surrounding hill 
tribes, and not from a Tartar colonj^ as Captain Pemberton 
supposed. Their records are barren till 777 A. D., when Sam- 
long, a brother of the ruler of the Shan Kingdom of Pong—which 
embraced in its limits the whole country between Ava and 
Assam, Kubbo and Yunaii, and exacted obedience from Assam, 
Cauhar and Tipperah, and held the Shan Chiefs in the Kubbo 
valley as tributaries—visited the valley and excused their paying 
tribute on account of their [)Overty. In the 700 years after 
that visit the Meithei became so important that in 1474 a 
Pong King demanded the iiajah’s daughter in marriage. Next 
year Khumbat was transferred by conquest to Munnipore and 
the people became more civilised. In 1714, Pamheiba or 
Gureeb Nawaz, the adopted son of the Kajah and originally 
a Naga boy, accidentally shot his father, and succeeded to 
the throne. In 1749 he was defeated in an expedition against 
Burmah. On his death the Burmese turned their arms against 
Munnipore, and the rajah applied to the British Government 
for aid, offering to pay an annual tribute. An officer was 
sent to Casspoor, the then capital of Cachar, blit was recalled. 
A short time before the reign of Gureeb Nawaz, Hindooism was 
introduced, but made little progress. From 1764 to 1798 Jae 
Singh, better known as Chingtung Komba, reigned. For the 
next 23 years the history is one of the struggles of his sons for 
the Guddee, and the ravages of the Burmese. When the first 
Burmese war broke out in 1823, the British took a party of 500 
Munnipoorees into their j)ay, under the command of Gumbheer 
Singh, one of his sons. This force subsequently increased to 
2,000 men, and deuominateil the Munnipore Levy, was placed 
under the Command of Captain Grant, who with it effected the 
expulsion of the Burmese from the Kubbo Valley as far South 
as Kall4, making the Ningthee River the Eastern boundary of 
the Munnipore territory. With the view, however, of pleasing 
the Burmese, this boundary was afterwards at the desire of the 
British Government given up, and the Eastern base of the Yoma- 
doung hills adopted in its stead. Than the base of the hills the 
river was a far better boundary, and the adoption of the former 
has brought upon the British Government an expense of Rupees 
500 a month as compensation to Munnipore for alienated terri¬ 
tory, and has made it necessary, from the predatory habits of the 
tribes inhabiting the Yomadoung hills constantly endangering 
it, to secure the peace of the frontier by retaining at Munnipore 
a Political Agent. The treaty of Yandabo declared Gumbheer 

E 2 
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Singh independent. Up to his death in 1834 he was engaged 
in coercing the hill tribes. 

Nur Singh, the most powerful man in Munnipore, acted as 
regent during the minority of Guinbheer Singh’s infant son, with 
great justice. Notwithstanding, the young liajah’s mother plan¬ 
ned a conspiracy to murder, him in 1844, and being discovered and 
forced to flee with her boy, Nur Singh ruled as king till his deathiii 
1850. Ilia brother, Debindro Singh, a man of no intellect, suc¬ 
ceeded. But Gumbheer Singh’s boy, the lawful heir, named 
Chundcr Kirtee Singh, seized the throne; Debindro fled to 
Cachar and the princes of that country made frequent attenqits 
to upset the Government of Munnipore, which were most ])reju- 
dicial to liritish influence. To check them and the threatened 
invasion of some Burman Prince, the British Government took 
Chunder Kirtee Singh under their special protection. Our troops 
pursued a party of Cachar princes into Munnipore, since which 
time there has been peace. Chunder Kirtee Singh being only 
twenty-seven years of age, there is every prospect of his long 
holding the guddee. His eldest sou has been made Joobraj. In 
1835, at the commencement of the regency of Nur Sing, the 
British Government resolved to discontinue altogether connexion 
with the Troops of Munnipore, and to leave it optional to the 
authorities to ftiaintain the Levy or not. By a mistaken policy, 
the Troops were not only retained but increased. 

People .—The present jjopulation of the valley is estimated at 
50,000, composed of different classes. The principal is the 
Meithei, next the Phooagnai, after tvhora come the Tengkul, the 
Ayokpa, the Kei, the Loee and Mussulman. The Meithei po¬ 
pulation is divided into four parts called “ Punnahs,” which are 
designated iu the order of their seniority “ Kaphum,” “ Lai- 
phum,” “ Ahulloop” and '• Niharoop.” The Punnahs perform 
“ laloop” or service for ten days in rotation, thus bringing every 
male in the country above sixteen years of age on duty, ten days 
in forty. This service is a due to the State, none are remunerat¬ 
ed for it. 

The Phoongnai and Tengkul were originally slaves of the 
Bajah. The chief duty of the latter is gardening. The Kei provide 
and pound the rice for his household. The Loees pay tribute 
and are looked on as very low. They are chiefly artisans. 
The Mussulman population arose from Munnipooree men 
having taken as wives Mussulman women before the doing so 
.was much cared about, or before the regular introduction of 
^lindooisra. On the introduction of that religion, they, with 
llheir descendants, were obliged to become Mussulmans. This 
Original population was increased by Mussulmans from the west, 
who came and settled iu Munnipore. Successive devastations 
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liave thinned their numbers. Their lour great divisions are 
sepoys, gardeners, turners and potters. They are the most 
industrious part of the population. 

When first raised the sepoys were supported entirely by the 
British Government. When that support was withdrawn, 
and a piece of land was given to each man in lieu of pay, 
the recruiting of the force was no longer easy. They 
have gradually become exempt from every duty and every 
tax. Each man is entitled to about 3 acres, which he himself 
cultivates. They are on duty, as with the Bunuahs, for 10 
days in 40; if detained longer they have rations of rice iind salt. 
Gradually the force has degenerated as it has increased ; none 
know how to handle their muskets, most of them never fired a 
shot. But the possession of the musket makes them an object 
ot terror to the hill tribes. The present number of sepoys is 
3,609. Munnipore cannot maintain so many in an efficient state, 
and it should be reduced to 1,000. We made the country inde¬ 
pendent, that we might have a neutral territory between our 
frontier and that of Burmah., If its troops are so miserable, this 
object is lust. 

Religion, Habits, §-c.—Though the Munipoorees profess Hin- 
dooism, they have not given up their ancient worship, and above 
three hundred deities are still propitiated by appropriate sa¬ 
crifices of things abhorrent to real Hindoos. Their maibees, 
that is priestesses—for before the introduction of llindooism 
there were no priests—ate still in great request, more especially 
iu cases of sickness or adversity, and what they give out as the 
oracle of the particular deity addressed is reverently listened to 
and acted on. The llaja's peculiar god is a species of snake 
called Bakung-ba from which the Koyal family claims descent. 
\V hen it appears, it is coaxed on to a cushion by the priestess 
in attendance, who then performs certain ceremonies to please 
it. Ihe Brahmins are not really felt to be of a superior caste; 
the young eat all food freely ; the old often abandon Hindooism. 
Vcry early marriages are not appx'ovcd of. Bolygamy is com¬ 
mon. 8uttee is unknown. Widows are not treated as in Hin¬ 
dustan: they may marry again, eat such food, and dress in such 
style, as they please. The people are habitual deceivers; their 
morality is low, but crime is not excessive. The women are not 
confined, but in many oases support their husbands, and are 
really their slaves. 

There is a most corrupt Court called Baja for the judg¬ 
ment of all matters between man and wife. The will of the 
reigning Prince is the only law. Treason is the highest de¬ 
gree ot crime. Murder is next, and is reckoned a capital of¬ 
fence, though not always. The Chirap, the only Court, be- 
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wdea the Paja, judfreg every matter brought before it not 
m the jurisdiction of the latter. Formerly, it had 60 or «o 
\veted\ta.ty merahers, but as with the Paja, the members do not 
Tvow \n\vctit their seats, but obtain them by means of money. 
As might be expected, they are corrupt jn the extreme. Pro¬ 
perty 18 generally willed to those of the family most in need 
of it without relerence to seniority. At the three great festi¬ 
vals of Munnipore there are feats of agility and strength, boat¬ 
racing and hocky on horseback, which last is the national 
game. The same sort of mild slavery exists as among the 
Malays, though the hill people who occasionally sell themselves 
or are sold by their relatives, are not always well treated. Each 
district divides itself into neighbourhoods, who again divide 
into “ singloops” or “ wood clubs.” The elders of the ncigli- 
bourhood settle all minor disjiutes occurring in it, and in case 
of the illness of a member they tell off individuals to attend on 
the sick person, whilst, should he die, the wood club to which he 
belongs brings the wood for his funeral pyre. The indoor 
amusements consist of conundrunvs, songs, and Kangsauaba. 
This last is as peculiar to Munnipore as hocky on horseback. 
The Kang is the seed of a creeper ; it Is nearly circular, about 
an inch and a half in diameter and about three quarters of an 
inch thick. This is placed on the ground upright, at one time 
with its broadside towards the party by whom it is to be struck, 
at another edge-wise. When the Kang is placed with its broad¬ 
side to the party, it is to be pitched at with an ivory dish, 
when it is placed edge-wise, it is to be struck by the disk pro¬ 
pelled on its flat side along the surface of the ground by the 
force of the middle finger of the right hand acting off the fore¬ 
finger of the left. A good player can propel the disk in this 
way with great force and precision. The side having most liits 
wins. The whole is closed by a feast at the expense of the 
losers. 

The rent paid to the State upon the “ purree,” which is 
equivalent to about three of our acres, is nominally fixed at 
two baskets of rice in the husk, but generally before the year 
is over, thirteen are exacted. The domestic animals of tire Val¬ 
ley of Munnipore are the buffaloe, cow, horse, dog and cat. 
Dupks, geese and pigeons are pretty generally bred; fowls 
oj^ Mussulman, Loee, and Naga portion of the [)opuIa- 

The tiger and wild hog are at times very destructive to 
human life. Once a year it is usual to fire the jungle. The 
best time for shooting is just when, the deer are attracted 
by the young shoots which began to sprout, and the tiger by 
the deer. Ine Logtak, or great lake, is the resort of wild 
duck, partridges, quail, snipe, wild geese and teal, and fur- 
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iiishcs 26 varieties nl' fish. It is gradually filling up. The 
marshes to the South afford a retreat to serpents of a fortnitla- 
hle size. In a country in whicli each family produces nearly 
all which it consumes, any advancement in the arts can scarcely 
be expected. But if without other impediments, improvement 
could take place, it would be repressed under a Government 
such as that of Munuipore. Under the operation of the laloop, 
a good ai;tificcr works along with a bad one, and receives no 
more thanks for his work than if it was as bad as that of his less 
skilful associate. He becomes disgusted, and his only aim is to 
amass quickly, by his superior intelligence, enough to purchase 
his release from work. This done, he thinks no more of his 
trade. Thus all are ever at the rudiments, and no progress is 
made. The cloths are distinguished for strength rather than 
fineness, and there is little variety in the pattern. The eating 
and drinking vessels are chiefly of bell-metal. Except a few 
roads, allowed to go to ruin, there arc no works of public bene¬ 
fit. 

The valley contains iron in the form of tintaniferous oxy- 
dulated ore. The loss produced by smelting amounts to nearly 
.50 per cent. Axes, hoes, ploughshares, arrowheads, and blades 
fixed in a handle called daos, are the chief articles manufactured. 
The valley is rich in salt sj)rings, which arc the property of 
Government. The money revenue is exceedingly small, the 
principal item being the compensation. Rupees 6,370 per an¬ 
num, paid by the British Government for having obliged the 
Munnipoorce Government to give up to the Burmese the terri¬ 
tory .between the >Jingthee River and the base of the Yoma 
Hills. The remainder consists of tribute in “ sale” from the 
“ sale” Loees, of rent of fisheries, tiansit duties, and export and 
import duties. The total money revenue may be estimated at 
from twelve to fifteen thousand Rupees. The principal import 
is the sooparee or betel-nut of which the Munnipoorees consume 
a great quantity. The traffic in slaves to Burmah has been sup- 
wessed by the Political Agent. Coarse cloths are exported. 
There might be a profitable trade in buffaloes. The valley is 
favourably situated for commercial purj)oses, but the system of 
Government is opposed to the development of commerce. The 
only coin is of bell-metal. 

British Connearmn.—Though Munnipore was declared inde- 

? endent by the treaty of Yandabo it was too weak to remain so. 
ts position, in a military point of view, was too important to 
allow the Burmese to obtain command of it. Hence we have 
retained a Political Agent to settle border disputes, and they 
have been numerous till within the last 25 years, during which 
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When the etronghold of Ilindooisni lias been attacked, the nu- 
mcroud tribes and nations which dwell on our Eastern frontier 
will be rescued from mental tlebasement. 

II. Hill Tkibes. 


Those in the West are known under tlie general appellations 
of Naga and Kookie. In Munnipore they are all embraced in the 
term Hau. Koupooee, Qiioireng, Kongjai, Kainsol, Anal-A'am- 
fau, Aimole, Koin, Kcireng, Cheeroo, Cliote, Pooroom, Mun- 
tuck, Karum, Murring, Tangkool, Loohoopa, Mow, Muram, 
Miyang-khang, Gnamei, are the names in use amongst Munni- 
porees to distinguish the principal tribes. They were all much 
more numerous than they are at present. The contrast between 
the comparatively tall and prouiinenlly featured peo}ile of the 
plains and the diminutive, low nosed hill people, is striking. 
The Koupooeci occupy the hills between Cachar and the Valley 
of Munnipore in their whole breadth, a direct distance of about 
forty miles; and from 2.^°North latitude, they formerly extended 
over nearly an equal distance to the Soutli. To them as to all 
the tribes from Cape Negrais as far north as we know, actite 
feud is the normal state. They congregate iu communities, 
usually of families connected by blood tics. There are no roads; 
water is generally carried from a distance; the ascents arc circuit¬ 
ous. Col. Guthrie, who constructed the Munnipore Road, partly 
at his own ex[)en8e, is still remembered with affection by the hill 
men. They cultivate rice and use wild yams. Rats occasionally 
devast-ate the villages in largo uumhers; the last inroad was 
30 years ago and the next was expected in 1859. 

The Munnipore State does not interfere with their internal 
Government. Every village has three hereditary officers, name¬ 
ly Kool-lakpa, Loop-lakpa, and Lumpoo; any officers besides 
these, are elected. Each village is a small republic, and the 
rights of person and property are sacredly preserved. The 
y^ung unmarried men are allowed a certain license. They live 
clubs, which the seniors despotically rule. The young women 
also have their places of resort, and between them and the young 
men interedhrse is quite unrestricted without leading to im¬ 
morality, which is the exception. A wife is bought at the 
fixed rate of 7 buffiiloes anti several agricultural implements. 
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Run-away matches are occasionally made. The adulterer, when 
he does not escape, is punished with death, and the family of the 
adulteress refund the price y)aid for her and ])ay her debts. On 
the death of a wife her husband pays * mundoo’ or a buffalo for 
her bones. Polyframy is permitted but not largely practised. 
The Koupooees believe in a supreme creator and in a future state, 
also in many other deities. They are clean comj)ared with the 
rest of the hill people. 

The Qiwirrngs inhabit all the hills north of the Koupooees, 
between the high r.ange th.at skirts the Valley of IMuniiiporc and 
the Burak, as far as the Angainee tribe, fran whoso aggression 
they have suffered much. They are energetic traders. The 
Khongjais or Rookies uiiiil lately occupied the hills to the south 
of the Koupooees. They were driven from their hills by tribes 
better armed than themselves, and are now scattered around the 
Valley of Munnij)ore, and thence through the hills to North and 
South Cachar. They arc now migratory. Their villages have not 
the permanent look of the Koupooees and Quoirengs, nor have 
they hereditary but powerless chiefs like them. Their chiefs 
receive a revenue in kind and exact service from their subjects. 
The sali(tue law rigorously prevails, but the influence of woman 
is great amongst them. The wives of some of the Rajas manage 
all the affairs of their villages api)arently much to tlie satisfac¬ 
tion of their people, and widows during their sons’ minority, 
often, without dispute, assume the management of affairs. They 
are a short sturdy race of men, excellent hunters, great smokers, 
and inclined to be lazy. The Kamsol tribe is really Kookie. 

The Anals are like the Kookies in personal appearance. They 
occupy a large tract in the south east. The want of eye-brows 
and eye-lashes is amongst this people admired, and the youn*^ 
men, to render themselves attractive, carefully extract them! 
Aimole, Kom, Koireng, Chote,, Poorooin, Muntuk, Karum are 
all evidently only varieties of the Kookie stock. The Kom at 
one time was a powerful tribe, on the eastern side; the Murrin^ 
seems .to connect the tribes of the South v;ith the Tangkool 
which fuses into the Loohoopa. The Morring was not long a"o 
a numerous tribe. It is noW represented by nine small villages. 
Amongst all these tribes the Munnipoorees are spoken of as a 
younger branch of themselves. The Tangkools are next to the 
Murrings and, though still numerous, were formerly more flourish¬ 
ing. The Loohoopas are the fiercest and one of the most numer¬ 
ous of the tribes around Munnipore. They are a superior race 
in both war and the arts of peace. West of the Loohoopas are 
the Mow and Muram tribes. The next tribe, Meeyapgkhang, is 

L 
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composed of nine villages situated to the south of the Muraros. 
It partakes more qf the character of Koupooees than of its north¬ 
ern neighbours. The Meeyangkhang village is celebrated for 
its fine terraces for cultivation. North of the Mow tribe, and 
often at feud with it, lies tlie Gnamei, or as it is known in Assam 
and Cachar, the Angamee tribe. These people are known by 
their blood-thirsty attacks on their weaker neighbours, attacks 
which attracted the attention of the British (jovernment, and 
led to ineffectual endeavours for tlieir prevention. Some of the 
tribe have gone as far as Calcutta in pursuit of trade. 

We have no exact information as to the Geological features, 
mineral resources, and vegetable products of the hill tracts. 
The country is very fruitful and capable of improvement. 
The tea j)lant abounds. Amongst an the hill tribes tliere is a 
more or less faint idea of a future life, and of rewards and punish¬ 
ments for virtue or misconduct, but the greatest misconduct 
is, the forgiveness of an injury; the first virtue, revenge; 
and the killing of a fellow creature is thought of with as 
little compunction as would be the killing of a fowl. With 
the assistance of the arms and ammunition given to Munni- 
pore by the British Goverriment, some of the tribes liave been 
thoroughly, the northern ones partially, reduced, and the attacks 
of the latter on the bordering Burmese have led to apprehensions 
of the interruption of tlie general peace of the Frontier. But 
the presence in Munnipore of a representative of the British 
Government, has ])reserved the peace, and by degrees, through 
his influence, the tribes have been brought to forego aggressions 
on Kuhho. The peace of the Frontier, the object of greatest 
political importance, has been gained, but the philanthropist 
would desire more, and a strong and honest Government would 
endeavour to repress the feuds,and ameliorate the condition of 
the tribes. Major McCulloch concludes;—“ Of their improvement, 
therelore, I see no prospect, unless by a moral regeneration, and 
that I fear is not to be effected.” 

The appendices contain a Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Munniporee, Undro, Sengmai, Chairel, Mceyang, Koupooee 
Pooeerou, Koupooee Songhoo, Quoireng, Klioonggoee, Phu- 
dang, Koopome, Tukaimee, Muram, Murring, Anal Namfau, 
l^ookie, Burmese and Shan languages, and a Geneological table 
Ofthe Jvookie Kings. 
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ADMINISTEATION OF CIVIL JUSTICE IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

For 1858. 

This report, dated 25th May 1859, gives the following state¬ 
ment of Civil Cases depending on 1st January and instituted 
during 1858, as compared with the previous year;— 



1857 

1858 

Before Punchuyets, 

100 

• 

99 

I’illagc Moonsifls, 

... ' 20,280 

28,577 

District JMoonsiffs, 

... 1,40,.357, 

1,62,783 

Sudder Ainccns, ... 

4,363 

4,145 

Principal Sudder Amcens, 

Original, 

1,125 

1,013 

Appeal,... 

2,748 

3,783 

Assistant J udges 

Appeal, 

064 

280' 

Subordinate Judges 

Original, 

599 

919 

Appeal, 

2,488 

2,006 

Civil Judges 

Original, 

809 

3,.519 

Appeal, 

10,'462 

10,627 

Sudder Udalut 

Regular, 

49 

50 

Aj)peal, ... 

... 176 

216 


L: 
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Of tlie whole there were since 1854: 



Do. by I unchayet.'j 
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The original suits were :— 


1854 


Connected with land rent, 

and llevenue . 9,234 

Otherwise connected with 

land . 

For Houses or other fixed 

property. ‘2,137 

Connected with debts, 

wages, I'cc. . 99,104 

jConiieeted with Caster, Ec- 

ligion. &c. . 

'Connected with Indigo, 

Sugar, Silk, &e. 

Total ... 1,10,4 "5 


1855 1866 1857 

1 

1858 

8,70.3 9,979 11,217 

4,011 

' 

8,939 

2,020 . 2,‘20l! 2,(!47 

3,080 

94,854 1,00,324! 1,12,093 

1,14,919 

1 

4CC 

., . i . 

3,1.54 

o5,f>77! i,2],r)(;4; 1,25,9,57' 

1,34,57.5 


Of these 42,02(5 were decided in favour of the Plaintiff and 6,155 
of the Defendant. . 

The average duration of suits was:— 



1857 

1858 


Years. 

0 

4 

f/j 

>> 

a 

Q 

Years. 

I 

i *5 

1 0 

. h-K 

. 

Davs. 

' 

Sudder Udalut ... 

... 

3 

5 

... 

i 3 

26 

Civil Judges 

1 


27 

1 

3 

27 

Subordinate Judges .. 

1 

5 

22 

1 

3 

8 

Assistant Judges ... 

2 

6 

10 


11 

7 

Principal Sudder Arueens... 

1 

1 

20 

« • • 

11 

1 

Sudder Aineens . 

... 

5 

14 

... 

7 

29 

District Moonsiffs. 

... 

7 

17 


7 

1 

III 
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The value of suits dependin'^ before the Sadder was lis. 
.'3,10,880 ; and before other Courts Original, li?. 1,60,0(>,4G8. 
A sum of lis. 14,70,883 was depending in appeal. The total 
was lis. 1,70,88,231. 


CAPITAL OF EACH RAILWAY COMPANY 
IN INDIA. 

To 1 st August 1859. 

Parliamchfary Papers. 

This return shews the amount of Cai)ital raised by each rail¬ 
way in India from the commencement of operations to 1st Au¬ 
gust 1859. The results we summarise. 

The Total Amount is £21,800,541 -4-9 of whicli £l 9,061,097-17 
is principal and £2,739,443-7-9 interest. The balance of Princi¬ 
pal due from the Government of India at the end of 1858-59 is 
estimated at £4,189,382-10-4, of which the following are the de¬ 
tails :— 

Bai.AKC*i3 of PfiiNciPAL cluo to or from eaeli Railway Company, &c. 

30th April 1859. ’ ’ 

I ~ 

£ S. (/.I £ 

Due to East Indian ... ...1,709,084 16 Gj 

Due to Great Indian I’eninsula .. 774,409 4 lOi 

Due to Madras ... ... ... 234,17G 0 O! 

Due to .Sind ... ... ... 018,442 13 li 

Due to JSasteni Bengal ... ... 354,797 4 0| 

Duo to Great Southern of India . 107,452 14 4' 

Due to Calcutta and South-East- ! j 

^ni . ... 101,240 IG 

Due to Madras Irrigation and! i 

Canal (.'ompany .! 271,806 4 1 

.£ 4,231,469 14 1 
(Due from Bombay, Barnda, .and , 

Central India ... ... 42,087 3 9' 

_^ __ _ ' 

Totai. ... .£ . i4,189,382 10 1' 

» , ’ 


Capita^ raised hp Indian Railway Companies <i:c. to August 1859. 



Madras Irrigation and Ca- 
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ilOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA. 

1857-58. 

Parliamentary Papers. 

The chief items may be thus summarised. 

£ s. d. 

Rfx'KIPTS. 12,854,234 4 5 

Dalance on 1st May 

1857, . 8,041,994 0 2 

15,396,178 10 7 


The chief items were: 

Bills from India on account of supplies 
to the public service. 

Bills drawn on India for cash received 
into the Home Treasury, 

From Her Majesty’s Oovernment on 
account of China Ex])editioii, Persian 
War, Hong-Koug, Coolie Emigration, 
Madras Troops at Labiiau, and I'or - 
warding II. M.’s 10th Hussars, and 
12 th Lancers from India to the Crimea, 
Four per cent. Debenture Loan Act 21 
Viet. c. 3, 

Indian Railway Comy)anics 

Bonded on Security of East India Bonds, 

Disiuiusements, 

Balance in favour, 80th 
Api'il 1858 : 

Capital of Exchequer 

bills and bonds ...£1,598,900 0 

Current cash ... ... 2,752,700 17 


£ s. d. 

38,853 0 11 

628,499 2 10 


1,729,170 6 4 

2,818,173 8 4 

2,96.3,112 15 8 

2,870,000 0 0 

£. s. d. 

11,044,577 13 7 


0 

0 

- 4,351,600 17 0 


£ 15,396,178 10 7 


The chief items are. Cost of bullion remitted 
' ta India, 

Dividends on India loan property, 

Indian Railway Companies, 

Interest on Railway Capital, ... 

.Militarv Stores, 


£1,031,032 15 4 
82,984 13 1 

1,324,873 3 2 

655,854 5 11 
1,390,543 2 8 
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Charges on the Revenues of India. 

£ s. d. 

DivMenils to Proprietors of East TnJia Stock, ()20,8.»0 10 7 

Interest on the Home lioml (lel)t, ... lo9, IGJ l.'l 8 

Her Majesty’s tiovernnieiit; payments ninler 
tlic )ie\y postal arran'^emcnt with tlie 
Lorils ol’Tier Majesty’s Treasury, ... 12.711 0 0 

Trans]>ort of troops,... ... ... 812,778 2 9 

FiirloUi>h and retired pay to military, marine 
and oflicer.s of the Indiiin eslaldishments in- 
cludinp; ofF-reekoninos, ... ... 7I7.72S 0 2 

Kctirc<l ])ay ami j>ensions of person.s of tlie. 
late >St. Helena estal)lislnnent, not eliarite- 
al>le to Her Maje'ty’.s (iovermnent, ... .‘l.l()!i 9 .I 

Her jMajest^'s Ihiyniaster Heneral, for claims 
aeerned against the C’on)])any in respect of 
(^neen’.s troop.s .ser\ ing in India, ... 1,170,000 0 U 

JkiMiieiil.s iiiidei’ Aetd, (ieo. -1, e. 71. on ne- 
connf of retiring pay, [len.-ions, &(;. of Her 
Majesty's troops serving or having served 
in India, ... ... ... (10,000 0 0 

Civil cstaldislnnenls of India; al)sentec allow¬ 
ances,... ... ... ... .70,2-18 17 (j 

Ditto ditto annuities of the Madra.r 

civil annuity fond of 1818, ... ... 7,72(1 17 7 

Her Maje.sty’.s mission to the Court of Per-ia 
(poition of the cliarge payalde hy the 
Company,) ... ' ’... ' ... 12.000 0 0 

Gnirid/ Chfirt/rs. 

Board of Commissioners for Indian alfuirs, ... 28.211 1 2 

Salaries of Court of Directors, ... ... 9,9.78 11 2 

Do. of their Secretaries and oilleers, ... 89.78(1 7 .‘1 

Haileylniry net charge, ... ... ... tt.O.jl 18 7 

Addiscomhe do., ... .. ... 4, 87 17 .9 

■NVarley depot, ... ... ... ... 120,118 0 11 

Passage and out tit of olHciaLs from the Coninian- 
(ie r-in-Chief down to Telegraph Signallers, ... 187,781 18 .'1 

Lord Clive's Fund, tor p.nisions, ... ... (17,217 I-l 4 

Gratuities to relatives of those killed in Muti¬ 
nies, ... ... ... ... 14,(19.3 7 7 

Postage of Company's Despate.he?, ... ... fi.g'il l 17 9 

IMaiiitcnanee of Indian liimities, ... ... (1,723 9 2 

Law charges, ... ... ... ... 7Jii)4 9 H 

_ The estimated receipts for 18 j 8-59 were £18,219,123 includ¬ 
ing balance from previous year. The estimated disbursements 

M 
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were £15,429,721. The Debts and Credits in England of the 
Government of India on 1st May 1859 were :— 

Amount of Debts, ... ... £20,486,005 

Ditto Credits,... ... ... 6,114,271 


Debts in Excess, 


£14,371,731 


The above, on the one hand, is exclusive of the amount owing 
to Proprietors of India Stock for tlieir Capital ; and on the otlier 
hand, of tlie Guarantee or Security Fund, formed under the 
provisions of tlie Act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 85. 

The chief items of the Debts were 

Railway Principal, ... ... ... 4,189,382 

Home iiond Debt, 5,029,917 

Bonds issued as security for temporary 

loans to the like amount, ... 1,970,000 

- 6,999,917 

Four per cent, debenture loan, Act 21 

Viet. c. 3, cai)ital of the loan, ... ... 7,997,000 

Four per cent, debenture loan. Act 22 
Viet. c. 11, deposits on account of this 
loan, ... ... ... ... 113,277 


A LIST of the Estabmshmic.nt of the Secretai!Y of State 
in CouxoiL of /ni/ta, and tlie Saeauies and Aelowances 
payable in respect thereof, on 1st May 1859. 


Secretary of State. Under Secretaries of Si.ate, As¬ 
sistant Under Secretary of State, and iSIcuibers 
of (.'ouncil 

Secretariat Department: consisting of seven of- 
fieers and clerks 

Indian Correspondence Department: consisting of 
thirty-seven officers and clerks 

Military Deiiartment: consisting of eleven officers 
and clerks 

Marine and Transport Dep:irtment: consisting of 
six officers and clerks 

Inspector General of Stores Department: consist¬ 
ing of seven officers and clerks, and'seventy- 
nine examiners of stores, assistant examiners, 
labourers, &c. ... ... ... ... 


^ r/j 



CS 

'w 5 

S 

'u 


tc <5 

19 

£ 

28,450 

7 

4,063 

37 

22,875 

11 

7,872 

6 

3,550 

86 

10,792 
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Accouutaut General's Department: consisting of 

sixteen officers and clerks... ... ... IG 7,G73 

Casliier’s Department: consisting of six officers 

and clerks ... ... ... ... G 3,554 

Auditor’s Department: consisting of seven officers 

and clerks ... ... ... ... 7 3,983 

Administration, Will, and Bond Department: con¬ 
sisting of three officers and clerks ... ... 3 2,20G 

Searcher of tlic llccords and Statistical lieporlers’ 

Department: consisting of five officers and 

clerks ... ... ... ... 5 3,IGG 

W riters’ Department: consisting of a Sn[)crin- 

tcndcnt and sixty-one writers ... ... (i2 15,760 

Standing Counsel, Solicitor, Clerk of the Works. 

Gcogia])hcr, Lihrari.an, lie]iorter on the I’lo- 
dncls of Jndia, Keeper of the Museum, Under 
Keeper of the Museum, Examining I’hysician, 

E.xamiucrs of Surgical and Veterinary Instru¬ 
ments ... ... ... ... ... 11 4,300 

Doorkcej)ers, office porters, door porters, mes¬ 
sengers, &c. ... ... •.. ••• 57 G,09l 

Housekeeper, assistant, and charwomen ... 10 471 

Portion ol the esfahli-liinent retained at the office 
of the Board of Control in charge of records 
and pajjcrs, two officers and one clerk ; messen¬ 
ger.-, hoiisek'cepcr, and female scr\ants ... 12 2,700 



Allowances payable to clerks, writers, and la¬ 
bourers temporarily employed ... ... £ 4,.'bid 

Military College: consisting of the Public E.xa- 
mincr and Inspector, Lieutenant Governor, 
twenty-two professors, masters, st:iffand other 
officers, and thirty non-commissioned staff and £ 

public servants ... ... ... ... 60 9,493 

Military De|)ot at Warlcy: comprising eight of¬ 
ficers and thirty-four non-commissioned staff... 


M * 


42 4,787 
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Rccmitin" Districts: comprising eight officers 

and niuety-two non-comiiiissioneil staff ... lOO £11,643 


The rliief Pcn.eions granted during the year were: 

General Sir Colin Cainphell, G.C 15. (now Lord Clyde), 
(’oin!i.aiider-in-Cliiet'in India, as a special mark of the 
high .‘sen.«c entertained of his serviee.s.in itlanning and 
conducting the several brilliant and military operations 
■which, under the blessing of Divine Providence, re¬ 
sulted in the re.scue of the garrison of the Residency 
at Lucknow and the restoration of the British supre- £ 
macy in that capital and in Oude ... ... 2 000 

JMajor (iencral Sir dames Outrain, Bart., G.C.B., in con- 
side: alion of the high sense entertained ol’Iiis services 
in the course of his long and brilliant career, sind more 
particularly those connected with the defeiiee and 
final eoiKpiest of Jjiieknow, and with liic view of ena¬ 
bling him to maintain the dignity of a baronet, which 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer up¬ 
on him, granted an annuity, and with conlinnance to 
his eldest son ... ... ... ... 1,000 

Sir John Mail’ Lawrence, Bart., G.C.B., Cliief Commis¬ 
sioner for tlic affairs of the I’nnjanb, in testimony (d’ 
tlie Ingli sense cntertaineil by the East India Company 
of bis ]mblie clmraeter and eonduct tbrougliout a long 
and distingnislieil career ... ... ... 2,000 

Sir AVilliam Yardley Knight, pension granted by Her 
jMaji'sty on liis reliicmcnt from (dllee as (liief .Justice 
of tlie Supremo ('ourt of Judieutnre at Bombay, Act 

0 Geo. 4, e. 8;') ... ... ... ... 1,600 

Mr. William Leach, Assistant Secretary to the Com¬ 
missioners for the Affairs of India, granted under Her 
Majesty’s warrant (r)3 Goo. 3, c. 155, s. 91), on his 
retirement from that office ... ... ... 1,,305 

The total iUuoiint of sjuicial pceuniary grants during the year 

To tlie widows .and^families of officers killed in action, and to 

discharged Sergeants, including the above, was £15,360-11-11, 
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HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. (^Eitiniatcd.) 

Fon 1858-59 and 1859-60. 

Parliamentary Papers. 

I.— 1858-59. 

The RkceipTS of tlie Home Treasury of the 
Government of India for 1858-59, of which 
tlie last ;} months are estimated, were ... £11,667,020 

Bahauce of Cash, 1st May, 1858, ... ... 2,752,700 


1-1,419,720 

The DisiuiiiSEJtENTS for 1858-59, of whicii the 
last 8 monllis are estimated, were ... £14,678,806 

Cash deficient 30lh April, 1859, ... ... 259,086 

11.-1859-60. 

As tlie receipts from the several Railway and other guaran¬ 
teed (Companies were expected to equal tlie payments to be 
made to them, the amounts are not given in the e.rtimate. 

The estimated Kix kum's are ... ... £1,694,900 

The estimated DisiUfitsEjUicx is, including the 

estimated deficit of the previous year, are ... 7,410,766 


Estimated deficit on .30th April, 1860, ... 5,715,866 

The amount of the Gi’auan i tk Ft:M> of the East India 
Com]iany in March 1859 in consolidated 3 jier cent, annuities 
and reduced 3 per cent, annuities, was £1,917,035, which cost 
£4,496,863. In 1859, when the Fund shall become applicable 
to the redemption of the ca|)ital stock of the Company, on the 
assumption that during the remainder of the Period for which 
such Fuml is to accumulate, the Average Price of the Public 
Stocks will be the same as that which lias jirevailed since the 
same was first created, the amount will be £13,052,529 at a 
cost of £i 1,935,865. 

TiiK Amount of In rt-.ni'ST ptvyablc in England 

on Debt incurre<l since 1st May 1857 is ... £457,664 

Thk A.MoitNT of iNTKUEfiT pay.ai)le in India on 
Debt incurred tlicre since the Lst May 1857, 
deducting therefrom the lnterc.st of 4 per 
Cent. Stock subscribed to the Loan, and 
cancelled, is ... ... 527,2*7 
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The Bai.aXCK in the ILnnK Treasury on tlic 
1st Mareli iuclufling investments of 

Casli in Government Securities, and exclud¬ 
ing the net amount ul’ Dejiosits (partly esti¬ 
mated) on account of Public Works guaran¬ 
teed, was ... ... ... £1,101,361 

The IIai.ancks in the Indian Treasuries ou Ist 
May 1808 counting the llupecat2s., were... 14,404,964 


CANAL CONSERVANCY IN HYDRABAD. 

F(rii 1857-58. 

Homhaij Records, No. I,. New Series. 

Thi.s is the fourth annual rejwrt which has been issued by 
Mr. Beatty, C. E., the Assistant Collec.tor for canals in the 
Tlydrabad CoHectorate. lie gives a description of the general 
system [)ursu(;d in the conservancy department. 

The sanctioned ])ei’mancnt e.stabiishnicnt consists of one 
assistant collector, live canal surveyors, four apprentices, five 
suzawalUars, one writer, lour moonshees, and six tindals. 
In the cold season a temporary establishment of fnii.i 8 to 9 
suzawalkars on Rs. 30 a month, a large number of maistrees, and 
a few extra moonshee.-i, is maintained. One moonshcc is attach¬ 
ed to each kardar, and takes copies of the measurements by 
the canal surveyors and suzawalkars. There arc 5 divi¬ 
sions in the collcetorate, four of which arc under the immediate 
superintendence of European canal surveyors. They proceed 
to their <listricts about 1st November. But it is dilKcult to 
jirociirc experienced men. To remedy this, the salaries should 
be raised from Rs. 150 to 200 a month with allowances. The 
canal surveyors measure the main canals, the suzawalkars 
the, minor ones, under their siijierx ision. Each surveyor fur¬ 
nishes to the collector of canals and to the Deputy Collector of 
the district a digest and progress report weekly. In addition to 
these duties, the canal surveyors are bound to superintend all 
works connected with canal clearances, formation and rei)airing 
of bunds, and building of sluices, &c. ; and also to see that the 
suna sanctioned for each work is expended in the most judicious 
manner. All irrigational work.s arc performed by contract. The 
contracts are issued by the Deputy Collectors; and to them the 
contractors are responsible. Thus all possible measures are taken 
to prevent fiaud and peculation 
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During the year the 4 European surveyors made surveys of 
the latter portion of the Gaja, and a longitudinal section of the 
Shahwah Muggruhi; the length of which is 19. JI miles, the (lul- 
loowah, and two of its branches ; and also a jjortion of the Gulloo. 
The quantity far exceeded that done during the fotiner sea.son ; 
and considerably more than double that during the first season 
of the e.xistence of tlie dci)artincnt. It amounted to lGt,36’),0()O 
'cul)lc feet; while the total number of men employed only exceed¬ 
ed by about four hundred thousand, the number em])loyed dur¬ 
ing the first season ; showing how much the canal diggers had 
improved as workmen. The amount paid I’or labour was Es. 
251,99.'!, the cost |)cr 1,()()() cubic feet was Rs. 1-It, or 11 annas 
more tlian in l,^.>l-55 and 2 annas 9 pie more than in the previ¬ 
ous year; and the i)roportion of charge due to sni)erintendence 
•war I 1’09, while in tlie previous year it was IG’TU. The total 
ninnhcr of canals cleared was 342, out of 419 on the present 
Government list; and the total number of miles cleared, 1,220, 
out of a total length of 2,913, 

The iirineipal works executed were;—the new mouth (nearly 
two miles in length), which was cut to the Dadwali; the im- 
proveiu' ats at the mouth of the Ehoolalee; and the thorough 
clearance of the Meerwah and Gharrce commenced but not 
half completed. The last is described as a work extending over 
a distance of about 40 miles. The clearance saved from total 
destruction, the whole of the cultivation on the Meerwah, 
which would otherwise have been swamjred. The water in the 
Gharrce re.'ichcd land dr.y for a century. A work was completed 
on the .Sorfrazwah akso, with a view to the restoration of the 
eanal. 

Tabular stalcr.ionts arc given to shew the remunerative charac¬ 
ter of canal clearances. In' the 3d season from the establish¬ 
ment of the department, the revenue was increased by Rs. 
1,75,000. Though the canal expenditure also increased, there 
was a clear increase in the 3d season over the 1st, of nearly Rs. 
44,000. The general results of the department since its organiza¬ 
tion arc thus enumerated, A map of the canals has been pro¬ 
duced and a large amount of stf.tistical information collected. 
The canal diggers, as a body, are so much improved, that on 
an average each labourer now performs daily about one-third 
more work than they had been in the habit of doing for¬ 
merly; or, in other words, two men now do the same 
amount of work that required three men to do four years ago. 
Some of the principal canals, which cither had fallen, or were 
falling, into a state of ruin, have not only been completely restor¬ 
ed, but, in some instances, the revenue derived has been incrcas- 
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cd manifold in excess of what it was ever known to be. Tlie 
condition of the canal digger has been so much improved, that 
he is now in a i)ositi()n to earn from two to four annas per diem 
in place of five pies as formerly. Tlie actual quantity of work 
done in canal clearances is fully double that performed during 
seasons prior to tlio introiinction of the present system. . The 
general condition of the canals has been, and is being, year by 
year, greatly improved. Anil, finally, the revenue of lands 
watered by canals, has been increased one and three quarters 
lacs of Eupecs. 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF MADRAS. 

Foil 185 8-5 9. 

The total trade of Madras, by sea, in the official year 18.5S 59, 
reached the value of Rs. 8,48,-19,334. In 1857-58 it was Rs. 
9,62,8 1.797, shewing a deerrase for the year under report of Rs. 
1,1-1,35,463. As the report consists merely of a scries of tabu¬ 
lar statements, no reason for the decrease is assigned. The 
following comparative statement shews the details ;— 



Comparative Statement of External Commerce by Sea during the tjff.ciai year 1S5S-59. 


C 160 3 



Total ... 6,23,87,978, l,96,54,62tj, 8^0,42,606| 24,36,613: 3,70,115 28,06,728 8,48,49,334 

Decrease ... ... ... 9,21,337 80,98,470; 90,19,807,! 2,14,841. 22,00,816 24,15,656 1,14,35,463 
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From this it is evident that the decrease is chiefly in the imports 
and exports on account of Government; and, in the Private 
Trade, chiefly in Treasure. The actual decrease in merchandise 
is Rs. 9,21,337. 

Trade with the United Kinodom. 

Imports ... ... .,. Bs. 1,80,42,868 

Exports ... ... .... 2,08,361 


Books and Sta' 
tionery. 


Cotton Goods. 


Glassware. 


Jewellery. 


Of the Imports the chief items were the following : 
Gold and Silver Lace and Thread 
Millinery 
Wearing Apparel 
Do. Military 

f Books—British... 

Do. Foreign 
Prints and Engravings 
[ Stationery 

r Twist and Yarn—British 
1 Do. Foreign 

■J Thread 

I Piece Goods—Dyed 
1 Do. Printed 
Do. Plain 

J Bottles 
I Other Sorts 
f Clocks and Watches 
< Coral 
{other Sorts 

Machinery 
Malt Liquors 

Do. on Government Account 
( Hardware 

Manufactured Metals. < Silver Plarte 

( Types—Printing 


... 1,91,686 
... 8,65,705 
... 1,56,574 
... 3,32,245 
... 1,21,156 

327 
3,278 
... 2,08,272 
... 23,36,728 
2,078 
22,674 
... 1,59282 
... 5,19,766 
... 11,04,520 
3,406 
... 1,00,498 
39,619 
... 1,83,150 
60,702 
... 1,36,831 
... 4,81,914 
... 55,460 

... 1,65,484 

10,956 
20,755 
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Copper. 


Iron, 


Metals. ^ 

Steel 

Spelter ... 

Tin Plates 
Lead Pig 
do. Sheet 
Brass Sheet 
do. Wire 
Yellow Metal 
Do. Sheathing 
Quicksilver 
Other Sorts 
Oilman’s Stores 
Photographic Apparatus 
Do. Chemicahs 
Pictures and Portraits 
Eailway Materials ... 
Saddlery 
Shoo Blacking 
Soap 

Spectacles 

^Brandy 
Gin * ... 

Bum 
Whiskey 
Other Sorts 
Tea 

(Manufactured 
{Unmanufactured 

Toys ... 

Trunks and Boxes ... 
Umbrellas 

Wax and Wax Candles 


f Bolt and Ingot 

Rs, 

43,964 

) Sheet ... 

... 

1,80,227 

1 Sheathing 


20,287 

C Slabs and Tiles 


4,917 

' Bar and Bolt 


3,85,236 

Hoop ... 


17,054 

Nails ... 


8,632 

Bails 


1,62,014 

Bod ... 


16,429 

Sheet ... 

... 

34,622 

Screws ... 



Sweedish 


6,523 

Wire 


6,089 


Spirits. 


Tobacco. 


31,808 

75,262 

27,070 

6,806 

9,201 

4,62l 

6,764 

18,436 

7,770 

7,905 

1,380 

1,23,941 

11,878 

1,250 

4,951 

7,99,966 

53,800 

4,642 

12,041 

2,616 

1,46,740 

73,386 

1,193 

8,028 

10,733 

865 

4,460 

1,416 

19,490 

6,773 

5,853 

13,864 


K a 






Es. 


[ 1 

Cape 

Champaigne 
Claret—English 
i)oi French 

, Ginger 

Hock 

Wines. Lisbon 
Madeira 
Marscella ... 

Moselle 
Fort 
Sherry 
Other Sorts 

Wool ... 

Worsted Yarn 

'Alpaca 
Army Cloth 
Blankets 
Blue Clotli 
Hroad Cloth 
Bunting 
Caipets 
C.arriag(' Cloth 
Circassian Cloth 
Coburg 
Crimson Cloth 

Woollens. ] Boe Skins 
Filter Cloth 
Flannel 
Ganibroons 
Medium Cloth 
r Merino 

Oideans 
Starlet Cloth 
Serge 
Shawls 
Tweeds 
Other Sorts 

Sundries 

Treasure, - 

Of the ^mortsi the chief items won 

Coifee 

Cotton Wool ■ 

.‘Drugs. 


3.158 
77,228 

1M55 

1,446 
20,628 
4,459 
1,540 
16,450 
1,9;{8 
7,988 
1,67,481 
2,67,264 
18,5(58 
1,345 

4.159 
16,103 

15,’257 
6,488 
86,877 
6,704 
6,241 
:3,01t) 
2,471 
553 

10,096 
!t()0 
56,814 
1,901 
1,81!» 
1,868 
2,800 
15,188 
3,414 
9,848 
9,696 
29.781 
91,870 
. 5,89,9.80 

. 47,30,537 

the following: 

... 3,37,018 

... 9,06,942 

4.637 
42,134 
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Dyes. 


Grain. 

Hides. 


f Catechu or Terra japoniea 
I Indigo 
Turmeric ... 
j Uice 

I Wheat ... 
j Tanned 
1 Untanned ... 


Horns ... 

Ivory and Elephant’s Teeth 
1 very Work Boxes ... 
j Castor 
I Coeoanut 


Fi.sh 


J (jingely 
Oils. I Linseed 
j Manilla 
I Bintniy 
[ Other Sorts 


I’reeioiis StoJies. 


i 


Dianioiul.s 
Ganu'ts 
liuhies 
Other Sort.s 


Saltpetre 


Seeds. .{ 


Agseh 

Coriander 

Oingely 

Linseed 

Manilla 

Mustard 

Pop]>y Set'd 

Rape 

Valasaloo ... 
Other Sorts 


Sugar 
Tobacco. J 

I 

Toys 


Mannfaetiircd 
Unman ul'acturcd 


Wax and Wax Candles 


Bs. 2,500 
32,68,015 
12,150 
'2,24,120 
10 

7,29,683 

2,33,9411 

49,293 

83(> 

3,116 

3,38,932 

98,797 

10 

31,54.5 

531< 
63,430 
1.056 
3-4^085 
700 
88,595 


1,61,-462 

15,444 

50,646 

36,682 


11,884 

214 

21,11,870 

1,058 

6,473 

3,001 

60,742 


Triido with Amekic.\. 

1 mports 
Exports 

The import trade shews an 
1,29,560. 

The chief iinporlx were 

Horses 

Piece Good.s 

Ice ... 

Clocks and Watelics 


... . Us. 2,28,410 
7,42.5 

increase over the previous year of Bs. 


... Us. 54,000 
44,333 
50,000 
... 0,780 
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Timber . ... Rs- 14,681 

liaw Tobacco ... ... ... 13,090 

The only exports were:— 

Coir and Coir Rope ... ... ... 6,989 

Sundries ... ... ... 1,436 

The Export Trade shews a decrease, in Sugar, of ... 46,066 


Trade with Aeabian Gulf. 

Imports ... ... ... Rs. 1,28,701 

Exports ... ... ... 7,85,452 

Re-Exports ... ... ... 796 

The chief Imports were dates, the chief Exports Coflee, Rice, Spices, 
Timber, and Dyes. 


Trade with Cetlon. 

Imports 

Exports 

Re-Exports 

The chief Imports were :— 

( Twist and Yarn—British 
I Do. Foreign 

1 Thread 

; Piece Goods—Dyed 

Do. Printed 

Do. I’lain 

( Betel Nut—Boiled 
Do. Raw 
& Nuts. 1 Cocoanuts 

V Do. Kernels 

Military Stores—On Government account 


Cotton 

Goods. 


Fruits \ 


Precious Stones—Pearls 
Timber and Planks 
The chief Exports were :— 
Bones 


f Bullocks 
Cattle. 4 Horses 
L Sheep 

Coffee 

Cotton Wool 


Grain. 


Dholl 

Horse Gram 

Menoomooloo 

Paildy 

Pease 

Peassaloo 

Rice 

Sanagaloo 
Wheat 
Other Sorts 


48,84,93!) 

56,29,129 

96,731 

1,73,980 

5,605 

5,291 

2,433 

6,62,054 

46,957 

2,12,058 

13,794 

51,130 

3,33,813 

6,025 

1,78,797 

10.103 

67.104 
7,149 

48,312 

6,106 

2,28,872 

11,659 

33,773 

6,622 

2,95,023 

20,237 

26,067 

22,72,059 

35,823 

1,09,668 

3,968 
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Gunnies and Gunny Bags 

... 

Es. 

6,707 

f Chillies 


• •• 

67,529 

Spices. ^ Ginger 


... 

2,167 

6 Pepper 


... 

13,842 

Sugar 

... 


10,019 

~ S Manufactured 

0 cco. j Unmanufactured 

•. • 

... 

1,856 

' •• 

... 

3,102 

Trade with China. 

Imports 

... 

Es. 

1,33,056 

Ex])orts 


... 

5,26,566 

The Imports were :— 

Porcelain and Earthenware 


... 

5,895 

Confectionery 

... 

... 

6,091 

Tea 

... 


1,00,938 

Sundries 

• •• 

... 

20,132 

The Exports were: — 

Cotton Wool 


... 

6,03,496 

Eice 

... 


22,300 


Trade with France. 

Imports 

Exports 

Ee-Exports 

The chief Imports wore :— 
Eooks and Stationery 
Corks 

S Eau-de-Colownc 
J’erlumery. t ” 

•’ I Lavender 

S[)irits—Brandy 

f Champaii^ne 

Wines )t:»'erry Brandy 
Wines. <p,^ret French 

t Other Sorts 
Treasure—Silver 
The chief Exports were:— 
Coffee 

Cotton—Wool 

Bves / - 

t Turmeric 

rt • niice 

(/ram. So i 

(hanagaloo 

Tj i 1 Tanned ... 

i Untanned 

Precious Stones- Carbuncle 
Saltpetre 

Seed—Gingfely Oil 


Grain. 

Hides. 


Es. 7.27,952 
... 21,91,000 
9,877 

... 1,45,131 

15,034 
3,054 
2,417 
... 2,96,450 

16,796 

50,475 
4,831 
... 1,24,065 

... 1,93,375 

... 3 34,110 

... 2,73,320 
609 

... 1,31,644 

] 2 ,oi’G 

22,740 
10,000 
32,401 
... 14,17,556 


Trade with Maldives 


Es. 


12,918 
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Trade willi La( ( aI) 1 Vk.s 

K 

L 03,134 

„ Mauhitiuk. 

finjjorts Us. 

2,87,.>‘{G 


Exports 

8,73,08!) 


lU‘-Exports 

8,06-1. 

n , 

ll,C»,28y 



I'rade witli Niivv Soi'tk Walks. 

Imports 

1,01.840 


Exports 

58,072 

2,50,513 

The chief Imporh \vero Horses 

1,58,000 

Trade with Ulnaxo, Sixoai'OIU; axo Malalta. 


Imports 

11,50,0(58 


Exports 

0.2U,(>Sl 


Ue-E.xports 

;5.5,:i;)0 



— 

18,06.9SS 

Trade with 1 ‘ki!sian (Jklf. 

lni])orts (i-hiefly horses) 

3.58,058 


Ex])orls (chieily Kice and ColTee) 

l'(SJ,20i. 

.5,22,922 

'J'radc with Si.matea 

liS. 

25,000 

„ „ TiuiiiiV 

... 

4,0.5,818 

„ „ Ahac’an 


.3,-W,350 

„ ,, Ualasore (fmports onlv) 

.« 

02,089 

„ ,, JJassein 

.. 

(50,5! !l 

„ „ UOAIHAY. 

lm])orts 

1,03,18 <)!!;! 


Exjiorts 

80,52,13]. 


Ue-Exjiorts 

2.81,533 





— 1,80,82,000 

The chief Imnurls were ;— 


1 Twist and Yarn—IJrilish 

... 2,70.2 ft 

1 Do. 

Foreign 

5,173 

^ , 1 Thread 

Cottou-(.„ods. 

-lived 

4,363 
... 5,11,010 

1 Do. 

I’rinled 

42,5.88 

1 Do. ... 

( I>ad(!K' 
drain. ' Uiei! 

(Wheat . 

diiniiies and dmmv Bags 

lS.a:r. 

riain 

... 9.59,000 

... 2,43,8,59 

9,14-!, 
48.910 
... 1,23,974 

... 3,88,499 

... ... 

93,930 

,, 4()n dovernment Aeeouiit 

* ^ ■ <Un IVivate do. 

... 

... 2,32,008 
1,131 

rp,. f dold 

Tieasure. | . 


... 2,79,8(51 
... 41,75,071 

fho cliief Exports were :— 
t-V'tton Woid 


„ 30,8.5,9.57 
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f Betel Nut—Boiled 
I Do. Raw 

I'^niits and Nuts. •{ Cocoanuts ... 

I Do. Kernels 
( Other Soi'ts 

Rico 

Iron Pig 

Coir and Coir ]> 0 ])C ... 

Prceious Stones—Pearls 


( Agseli 
Seeds. Croton 
(Oiiigely 

.... ( Ciirdammns ... 

t Pepper ... 

( Pool) 

Timber and Planks. •] Teak- 
(Do. 

... , (.Jungle 

Sandal ... 


On Govt. Aeeuuul 
On Private do. 


1,815,621 

2,28,5G:{ 

3,20,976 

1,656 

],60,21!> 

36,378 

1,58,695 

75,300 

2,6.5,258 

],l.8J, 

13,1.78 

2,93,498 

5,12,588 

16,928 

26,016 

1,84,653 

],.56,155 

1.47,513 


Trade with Cai.ci’tta. 
Imports 
E.xports 
Re-Ex])orts 


37,37,324 

68,42,342 

7,27,673 

- 1.13,07,339 


'The chief Imports were :— 

( Twist and .Yarn—Britisli 
I Thread ... 

Cotton Goods,.{ Piece Goods—Dyed 
I Do. Printed ... 

I Do. Plain 


Cow Tails 
Rice ... 

(.lunnies and Gunny Bags 

f Diamonds 

Precious Stones. ^ 


i 


Silk. 


Treasure 


\ Pearls 
Rubies 
Other Sorts 
(Raw—British 
(Thread ... 

5 Gold 

( Silver . ... 


5,77,96.5 

3,081 

67,334 

2,111 

2,12,052 

34,935 

3,/4,259 

3,46,539 

10,300 

2,000 

58,050 

1,550 

5,08,705 

28,590 

3,48,106 

1,80,995 


The chief Exports were 

Chanks 

Coffee 

Cotton Wool ... 


1,31,019 

82,171 

10,13,584 
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f I’iece Goods—Dyed 
I'litloii Goods. < Do. JMain 

( Do. I’riiited 

(Tanned 
( Gntanued 

S'llt / Government Account 
I On Private do. 

Saltiietrc 

/ Indigo Seeds 
( Lamp Oil 


Seeds. 

i'epper 

'I’nltaceo. 


( Manufactured 
1 Unmanufactured 
'I’reasure—Silver 


11.S. ]S,02f» 
4,2(),.'>52 
2,000 
2,:)3,4.3(i 
4,51..422 
(l.ll.'i 
S7,00t 
770 
• 25,78() 

2,47,23:: 
2,77,!):il 
20,702 
21,71o 


'I’lie rest of the Trade wa.s with 

Conean 

thitch 


Goa 


Indian French Forts 


lm])orts 

.5,11 ,::.5.5 

Ex|)ort.s 

7,15.844 

Ite-Exports 

... 1,4::,801 

Moulmcin 

Itangoou 


Imports... 

... .3.27,705 

Exjiorts... 

... .3.02,527 
... 1,19,52:: 

lie-Exports 


.'sind 

Travaneore 

.4 


The following shews the value of Imports am 
bea into each Zillah. 


Its. 0,1::, ms 
4,is,::io 
1,02,17.-. 


14,01,01 0 
9,95,.572 


7,49,815 

;},92,(i(!(; 

(i,52,0:5S 

Exports by 


Oanjain ... 
Vipgapatam ... 
Itajaumndiy ... 
Masulipatara ... 
Guntoi.r 

Nellore (Treasure) 
Fort St. George 
South Arcot ... 
Tanjore 
Madura 
Tinnevelly 
Malabar * ... 

Canara 


Imports 

4,88,.-.i>2 

.5,.t7,f)!)8 

1,82.070 


4!)5 

2,72,,34,621 
1,81.8!):: 
l!),Sr.,582 
l,65,:i.-)2 
10,85,0.50 
69,21,229 
50,96,986 


A’-i-poiix. 

9,02,892 

27,26,.380 

2.3,70,001 

2,32,294 

:il,00.5 

92,977 

l,.58,;3-.,()4() 

5,31,03:: 

22,69,710 

3,98,619 

24,48,579 

52,02,766 

64,79,197 


Ji’c-E.vpur/ii 


21,001 

7,100 


12,77,330 

500 

16,121 

19,188 

98,822 

2,74,927 

1,381 
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The following shews the ships and tonnage which arrivoil at 
the Madras j)oris from ports not subject to the Madras Presi¬ 
dency and which departed from the Madras ]>orts to externai 
ports: — 


A 

rrivals. 

Tonnage.' 

1 ^OpUl’” .f-ii 

, ‘ lonnage. 

turcs. 

Ganjam . 

39 


79 30 , 493 ' 

Vizagapatam ... 

3-1 

1 1,1,72. 

108, 39,157i 

Kajahuiuudry... ...j 

i 

127 


222| 68,650 

Masulipataiu. 

1 

14 

2,170 

30' 6,580' 

Xellorc ... ..-j 

31 

•>.777 

43l r>,471 

1 

Fort St. (leorge ...i 

1 

644 

2,59,560 

549; 2,30, 

i 

South Arcot.' 

131 

1 1,330 

139 14^977. 

Tanjorc ... • ... 

400 

■17.10] 

548. 58,812 

Madura, ... ...i 

819 

32.177 

1 , 077 ! 40,163 

Tinnevclly ... 

476 

:Hi,985 

464 36,325 

1 

Malabar ... ...' 

2,102 

1,50.393 

2,167 1,49,678 

Canara 

1,701 

59.261 

1,904 72,396 

1 • 

The total amounted to 
Arrivals ... 6,518 

Departures ... 7,330 


Tonnage 

... .6,61,532 
... 7,52,896 


Of the Arrivals 103 were stcamcio under British colours, 
1,411 ships under British colours, ISO under French, 7 under 
American, 7 under Arab, 3 under Dutch, 6 under Hamburgh and 
1 under Swcdislt, or l,(i88 square rigged in all. There were 
4,830 native craft, of whicli 3,637 were under British colours, 
161 under Arab, 70 under Cutch, 2 under French, 201 under 
Portuguese, and 759 under native colours. 
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Of tlie Departures 111 were Britlsli steamers, 1,558 ships 
under Britisli, 198 under Frcncli, 8 under American, 11 under 
Arab, 1 under Bremen, 2 under Danish, G under Dutcli, 8 under 
Hamhur^li, 1 under Norwegian, 2 under Belgium, 1 under Por¬ 
tuguese, 1 under Sardinian, and 1 under Swedish colours, or 
1,901 square rigged. Of the 5,420 native craft, 8,775 were 
under British, 1G8 under Arab, 144 under (’uteh, 3 under 
French, 224 under Portuguese, and 1,112 under native colours. 




or 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


EDUCATION IN ETAWAH. 


For 1856-57-58. 


N. IV. P. Records, Part XXXIIL 

The report for 1856, and that for 1*857 and 1868, were 
given in by Mr. A. O. Hume, the Collector, the former on 21st 
January 1857, and the latter on 25th January 1858> 

L—1856. 

Hulqabundee Schools .—In February 1856 Mr. Hume received 
demi-official permission to attempt the establishment of Elemen¬ 
tary Free Schools, to be supported by a voluntary cess, contri¬ 
buted by the landed proprietors. After considerable opposition 
overcome by argument and perseverance, a large majority of 
the Zemindars of pergunnah Etawah, at a public meeting, for¬ 
mally consented to the levy of a cess, and paid the first instal¬ 
ment of their subscription. On lat Anril 32 schools were open¬ 
ed in the more important vilh^s. The system spread to Phup- 
poond, Oreyrah, Beylah, Beebamow and LucKnah in which 
schools were opensid shorUy after. In 8 months the system was 
at work over the whole district. The following shews how few 
'Eemindars were opposed to it:— 
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It is not easy to determine how many were animated by the 
desire of pleasing the Collector or of escaping from an unjpopu- 
laf minority. The results of the year’s labours are seen in the 
folio wipg:— 


Peugunnaiis. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Number 

of 

Ivlouzuhs. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

No. of Scholars 
on the School 
lists on the 1st 
January 1857. 

No. of Pupils ac¬ 
tually present 
in the Schools 
on 1st Janu¬ 
ary. 

{ 

Etawah, ... 

285 

32 

803 

789 ! 

Phuppooud, 

238 

26 

609 

588 

Orevrah,... 

295 

:2 

934 

785 

Beyliih,. 

249 

36 

1,145 

1,118 

Beebamow, 

65 

9 

247 

24 7 j 

Luckiiah, 

192 

23 

857 

857 1 

liowayn. 

171 

23 

589 

589 1 

Total, 

1,495 

J81 

5,186 

4,973 i 

) 


Several of (he Tehslsceldars and native gentry aided ellce.tivc- 
]y ill proinoliag (he syi^toin. d’liu average number of pupils at 
each of the ISl sehools, was nearly 20. Of the whole schools, 
47 were attended by less than 20 pupils, 77 by from 20 to 30, 
.33 Ijy fiom 30 to 40, 14 by from 40 to 50, 5 by from 50 to 60, 
2 by from 00 to 70, 2 by from 70 to 90, and 1 by more than 
!00. Of tile tliree grades of inasters 8 rpccivcd each 6 rupees, 39 
received iis. 5, and 134 received Us, 4 a month. Many of the 
masters weie unsuited for tlie duties, a few were able men. 38 of 
the masters had not yet attained their twentieth year, 83 were be¬ 
tween 20 and 25, 31 between 25 and 30,and only 29 were above 30 
years of age. Thirty-four taught Persian, Oordoo and Nagree, 
besides arithmetic and surveying with the plane table, eleven 
the same, omitting Persian, while 13G only (pialified in Hindce, 
arithmetic aud surveying. Twenty-five were educated at home, 
109 in the (Joverimeut Schools of the district, and 47 in the 
Government Schools of other districts, Tlicy werechicily Hin¬ 
doos; there were Brahmins 60, Bunyahs 17, Kayuts 93, one 
Aheer. Of the 5,186 children on the rolls on 1st January 1857, 
only 2 were girls. The relative ages of the hoys were:— 
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Less than 6 
years old. 

Between 6 
& 10 years 
of age. 

rBetween 10 
& 12 years 
of age. 

Between 12 
& 14 years 
of age. 

Above 14 
years of 
age. 

216 

2,303 

1,140 

816 

711 


The annual income of the Educational Fund was Rs. 11,474 
and the appropriations were 

For Teachers’ Salaries, ... ... ... 9,348 

For 8 Scholarships of 2 Rs. each, ... ... 570 

To Central School, ... ... ... ... 240 


Rs. 10,164 

The surplus of Rs. 1300 was available for School houses and 
furniture. 

Government and Private Schools .—There were 7 Government 
Teshreelee Schools in Etawah besides the Hulqabundee Schools. 
In those there were 9 Teachers, drawing a salary of Rs. 74 per 
mensem. The School lists on the 1st of January contained the 
names of 417 boys, and 401 were actually in attendance on that 
day. As to attainments, the boys of the Tesheelee Schools were 
before those of the Hulqabundee. In 181 Hulqabundee Schools, 
5,186 boys were taught lor Rs. 779, or about Rs. 0-2-5-per boy. 
While in 7 Government Schools, 417 boys were taught for 
Rs. 74, or about Rs. 0-2-10 per boy. As fees were taken in the 
latter, the education was also cheaper. Of private Schools, the 
district contained 77, the aggregate salary of whose Teachers 
during December was Rs. 303-3-4, being on an average about 
Rs. 4 pef man. The lists of these Schools showed 802 Scholars, 
hut there were actually present only 675 on the 1st of January. 
The education imparted at these Schools was generally most 
objectionable. To create a higher School, intermediate be¬ 
tween the village Schools and the Agra College, Mr. Hume 
opened a Central English and Vernacular School on let August 
1866. It proved nearly self-supporting. At the end of the year 
it contained 104 boys,'paying mostly high fees; the Tesheelee 
School of Etawah contained 112 ; while the 29 Private Schools 
of the town had 373. During the last fifteen days of December 
1856, out of a tbtal population of 5,52,727, 6,403 boys and 2 
girls attended pne or other of the Schools of the district. 
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IL—1857 and 1858. 

Hulqnbundee Schools .—The Rebellion failed to obliterate the 
Ilulqabundee Schools in Etawah. Some remained open throufih- 
out, and on its conclusion in October 1858 all were filled. On 
1st May 1857, the attendance exceeded 7,000 and was very re¬ 
gular. Vast numbers of the children’s fathers attended the 
public examinations in March and April. On the close of the 
rebellion transfers of villages took place in the various districts, 
which thus affected Etawah and the cess paid:— 


i 

Year. 

Number of Mehals. 

Number of Mouzahs. 

Population. 

1 No. of Mehals, wliose 
Zemindars consented 

1 to pay the cess. 

V 

% 

O 

W) 

«« c 

S >% 
a g. 

No. of Mehals, whose 
Zemindars did not 
consent to pay the 
cess. 

Jumma of Mehals, not 
paying the cess. ■ 

1 st .Tanu- 
:aiy 1857 

1,701 

1,495 

.5,52,727 

1,690J 

11,50,403 

lOJ 

I" 

6,323 

[ ]f<t .lanu- 
i.ary 1859 

1,807 

1,522 

_5,39,904 

1,713J 

11,92,333 

93| 

, 

39,078 


A large number of the newly transferred Zemindars did not 
pay. No force was used, not one petition was presented ex¬ 
pressing dissatisfaction with the measure. Of those who did 
subscribe not one-fourth cordially approved of the scheme, 
though the proportion is increasing, one-half were indifferent, 
and the remainder secretly hostil# to all education. The fol¬ 
lowing figures shew that the rebellion affected the schools Ist 
in lessening the numbers and proportional attendance, for Feroze 
Shah swept through Etawah with fire and sword and parents 
would not trust th6ir children out of their sight;—2nd that the 
decrease took place in the number of infant scholars:— 


! No. of Scholars'No. of Scholarsi 

I No. of on the School! actually pre- 
I Schoola. lists. sent. 



Thus, though ill IRTiO the numbers of each caste should be about 
9 per cent, less than in 18,o7, the Thakoors lost some 26 per 
cent, while the Kayuths, Sonars, Mahajun8,’Bh3,t8, Tumolees, 
Koormees, &c., greatly increased, and none of the low castes, 
except the Kahars, diminished disproportionally. As further 
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evidence of the increased readiness of the lower classes to avail 
themselves of the opportunities thus alFonled them, the numbers 
of sons of Cultivators, Zemindars, OlHcials, &c., attending the 
Schools in each year, w'ere as follows: — 


Year. 


Xo. of sousiXo. of soiisiXo. of sons Xo. of sons 


! of 1 of 
ICuUivators.lZemindars. 


In 1857 
In 1859 


1,631 

l/.)32 


1,342 

758 


of 

Officials. 

366 

283 


of 

Artizans. 


873 

966 


The Zemindars and Govornmcnt Officials are the classes which 
load their children with ornaments, aitd in troublous times fear 
to let them go from home. 

Mr. Hume thus sums up the progress and attainments of the 
boys. They “ are ke])t out of mischief, are taught at any rate from 
good book.s, out of which they can learn no harm, hut that I fear is 
all: few at the present time can do more than read and write 
Hindec with difficulty, and do the shyij/lcst sums in Arithmetic. 
Many, who have been months at School, cannot even do that. 
They are boys, it is true, but certainly not above 10 per cent, 
of the Scliolars, who have learnt to read and write Ilindee or 
Oordoo fluently and well, and who have made considerable pro¬ 
gress in Mathematics, hut these are the exceptions in too many 
cases. The Masters are ill (pialified or inefficient, and too often 
now parents detain their ehilden at homo for weeks at a time to 
aid them in their labours.’’ If the parents feel that education 
pays by opening situations to their bpys, they will value it more. 

During the llcbellion some of the teachers %ere Mr. Hume’s 
most reliable news-writers. Not one master or jiupil was found 
joining, aiding or abetting the rebels. The atjos of the. 185 
teachers were;— 
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Year. 

■ 

Between 
15 and 20 
years of 
Age. 

Between 
20 and 25 
years of 
Age. 

Between 
25 and 30 
years of 
Age. 

. 

Abov e30 
years of 
Age. 

1 

In 1857, 
there were 

38 

83 

3L 

29 

In 1859, 
ditto 

49 

76 

40 

20 


« 



Seven received 6 rupees, 33 received 5 and 145 received 4 
Bs. a month. No special buildings were provided for the 
Schools, but for the 50 which were attended by 30 boys and up¬ 
wards, houses will soon be built. The income was Rs. 11,923 
per annum. The salaries of the Teachers, including miscellane¬ 
ous expenses, may be calculated at Its. 10,000, leaving a mar- 

f in of nearly Rs. 2,000 per anniun for the construction of School- 
ouses. These, with the assistance that most of the Zemindars 
are willing to give in the way of providing sites, timber, &c., 
may generally be built for Rs. 100 to 150 each. The Central 
English School was injured by the appointment of its Head 
Master to a Deputy Inspectorship. It declined from 104 to 54 
pupils in January 1859. 

Government arid Private Schools .—The number was not affected, 
but the attendance declined from 401 to 297. The progress made 
by the boys wait much greater than in the Hulqabundee Schools. 
A great falling off was observable in the Private Schools. 
In 1857, there were 77 Schools, attended by 802 Scholars; 
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wliile ill 1859 there were only 49 Schools, attended by 4'.)9 
Scholars. They .^hoiihi be all closed. All tliat is taught is the 
roadinir of obscene l’cr.«ian book.s and a smattering of Arabic. 
The juipils cannot read or write their native language even dc- 
•'cntlv. 


AdUA MlAliCAL SClltdOl. 

1 S.').4-59. 

Av U\ r. licconh. Purl XXSIll. 

l>r. (i. R. I'layfair, Superintendent, rcjiorts on the 2.j(h 
Ajird 1K.59, on the condition and results of the Agra Medical 
Si'hool. Its original olijcct was to educate Rative Doctor.s, 
capable ol’ taking charge ol' branch J)is])C7isarics and other Civil 
ri[ipoinlmcnt.s ojam to that class. In addition to this, the Stu- 
(iciits of the Agra School are now expected to .supjdy the de¬ 
mand in the Rorth 'Western J’roviiices for 1st class Rative 
Doctors, similar to those hitherto taughtonly in the .Military Class 
of the fialcutta (kdlcgc. 'i'he caiKrulalcs are adioiftcd on exhibit¬ 
ing suilicient jnoliiiieiicy in reading and Avrifing < iordoo, Mindec, 
(.'f (Jurdoo in tiio Roman character. Romiiially the examinations 
are iichi onllic Isl Novomherand 1st .April, hut hitherto the sear- 
city of aiiplicaut.s ha^ caused their iidmission at any time. The 
(oiir.^e ol study iixteinls over d years each of 2 sessions. The 
Scliool has a Supei iiilcndcnt, two lOuropeau Lecturers, two R’^a- 
li\e Ltelurers tig^d two Native Doctors. 'I'lie subjects In tight 
.arc Anatomy, Surgery, Rracticc of I’hysic, IMaltria Medic.a, 
t hemistry and Military and Riaclical Surgery. (Jovernmont 
a[)|!rove of Dr. I’lay fair’s intention henceforth to admit candidates 
only at the commeneemeiit of each se.ssion, to begin tlic Winter 
Se^;.ion )st R'<n ember for 5 months and the Summer So.x.sion 
20t]i or 25th April for .5 montlrs, and to have final or passing exa¬ 
minations at the close of each. As the object vif the School is 
the education of Rative Doctors and not of Suli-Assislant Sur¬ 
geons, the Students should not bo instructed in the theoretical 
minutia; of Medical Science. Each course of Lectures should 
he c.ompleted within the Session. The Students should be in¬ 
structed in the arterial system and the treatment of gunshot 
wounds, and he made familiar with English weights and measures 
and the t..aking up prescriptions. 
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Tlie Agra Medical School commenced in 1854. No regular 
listof Students’ names was kept till October 1857. The follow¬ 
ing are the statistics:— 


From April 1855 to January 1859, 

Total admissions. 

Of these there were Hindoos, ... 37 

Mahomedan-, ... 73 

Christians, ... 12 


122 


122 


Of tlicse there were discharged or loft the Hchoed, for vari¬ 
ous reasons, 

Hindoos, 7 "1 f 1^ P*"’*" nearly. 
Mahomedans, 28 > or d 38 ditto ditto.’ 

Christians, 10 ) y3 ditto ditto. 


Of these who left tlic School, there were ju’c- 
viously educated at private Native Schools, 21 
Saint.I olio’s Missionary College, ... 14 
Agra College, ... ... 6 

Delhi College, ... ... ... 2 

Ajmcrc School, ... ... ... 1 

Cawnpoor School, ... ... ... i 

These have jiassed in two years. 19 

Iliiuioos, ... 14 

jMahomedans, ... 5 


CJ o 
O P 


to 

a 

C' o 


o oj I 

IH rS J 


00 

21 

12 

2 

3 


1!) 


The number of Students in the School, on the 20th Aiiril 
1859, when the Summer Session commenced, was 

Senior Class, (comj)leted 2 years) ... 19 

2nd Class, (completed 1 year) ... ... 15 

Junior Class, (completed 6 months) ... 22 

Admitted 011 Ist April 1859 ... ... 40 

9(5 

Government acknowledges the zeal and energy of 

Dr. Flay fair. 








CATTLK-STEALING IN MORADABAD. 


N. W. r. Kevords, Part. XXXlTl. 

From time iininemorial, oattle-stealiiijf has been the normal 
occu])ation of three-i’ourlhs of the people of Moradabad. Mr. J. 
iStruchey, late Magistrate and Collector, on the 28t.h March 
]8o7 rejiorts on the plans adopted to suppress the crime. His 
account is generally applicable to the neighbouring, districts of 
Jtoliiiound and the lloab. 'riicre arc two tracts of country which, 
in Moradabad, arc the head-i|uartcr8 of the cattle-lifters; the 
Khadir of the Ganges, and the pasture lands which skirt the 
Forest and Terai, eight or ten miles below the first ranges of the 
Himalaya. Of these tracts the Khadir of the Ganges, in the 
jicrgunnah of Hussunpoor, is the most important. On the left 
bank of the river this strip of low land has an average 
breadth of four or live miles. The oourse of the main Ganges 
frefjuently changes, and branches issuing from the princii)al 
river intersect the Khadir, and cover it with a net-work of 
streams. Hence the operations of agriculture must be always 
precarious, and in such a country the breeding and i)asturing of 
cattle is most jn’o/itable. All classes of the inhabitants possess 
numerous herds. The •largest section of the population of the 
Khadir is Goojur.- The Mewatces ai'c also numerous, and Jats 
and Kliagees come next in importance. I’robably 75 out of 
every 100 able-bodied Goojurs are thieves, rich as well as 
])oor. The Zemindars are the chief receivers of stolen property and 
it is seldom that legal evidence can be obtained against them. 
They have no consciousness of criminality, and it is impossible to 
follow up the tracks of stolen cattle thnmgh these wild regions. 
The (joojurs of dirterciit jiarts are banded together and seldom 
steal from each other. Those on the Khailir are in irc()ucnt 
communication with those on the banks of the Jumna. In the 
actual thclts Mewattees are concerned, but the receivers are al¬ 
ways Goojurs. ;Many of the cattle are at once made over to the 
butchers of the towns, but the majority arc sent to the Kiiadir. 

Next in importance as cattle-stealing districts arc the Forest 
and Terai. The Puhanees are here the chief sufferers. They 
seldom prosecute in the Courts of the plains, and they often 
give no information even to the hill authorities. There is also a 
belt of low dluik jungle, with little cultivallll land, which stretches 
almost across the district, from 'Chujlait towards Chundoulee, 
through the thannah Divisions of Uinroha, Asmolee, and Sum- 

Q2 



bhul. This belt is generally three or four miles broad. The 
rainy season is most favourable for thefts and then most are 
committed. 

On Cth August 1855, Government authorized J\Ir. Strachey to 
entertain a small special establishment at the rate of Its. 97 a 
month for the purpose of carrying out cxpeiimenfai measures 
for the rejircsslon of the crime, bliiar the end of 1855, Imain-ood- 
(leen,thc Kotwal, was appointctl toBU[)erintcnd operations, llewai 
known to be the best detective in the district, and ihisiiighteiicd 
the Goojurs. Might out.jiosts of police were establislied in ihe 
Khadir commanding all the princ.ipal ghauts ot the Ganges, ihe 
Magistrate thus proceeded. “ Every man win- was o noloriou.s 
receiver of stolen cattle was summoned ; if it was po.-sibie, 
he was imprisoned or called on to give lu(avy seemity. and it 
no legal evidence could be obtained against, him. ( did my best, 
to impress upon him, and jirove to him that, he woidd lead a 
very uncomfortable lii'c, as hnig as ho continued to exercise hi.-. 
predatory ])ropen.silics. (!ou.senuently, much was done, wii’K li 
cannot be illustrated by tabular statements. Several olfciders, 
against wlioin comjiletc; ju'oof existed, and whoso c.ouvietion 
would have been certain, were released on condition liial, tlu'v 
would turn approvers, and thus mucli uselul inlin’ination was 
gained. Imam-ood-doen was in coimmyi'ication with many' per¬ 
sons, who were widl acquainted with all the jiroeeedings of the, 
eatUc-lil’ters, and who wore in reality thieves themelvi's.” 'J’lio 
operations began at the end of 1855. The following Averc the 
results:— 


VlIAU. 

No. of ense^ 

of 

leatfle-stoaling. 

1 

1 

I Head of 
! fattle 
; stolen. 

1 

18.55, 

4! It) 

sns 

1850, j 

2011 j 

522 

1 




The following table shews 
the tw’o years^ 


Head of 
cattle ro- 
fovered. 

1 

Esl.iniai.ed j 
value of eat-' 
tie stedeu. i 

1 

1 

.Ketinialed j 
value ofeat-l 
tie recover- 
ed. ; 


Rs. 

Rs. 

320 

10,!)15 

3,005 

20<) 

5,023 

j 

2.305 


'i returns of cases of straving for 

If O 
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ViMIl. j 
1 

Heart of cattle 
' rcpoi'tcrt to 
liavc stravi'rt. 

Heart of stray¬ 
ed cattle re- 
covei'ctl. 

Estiiuatert 
value ofslray- 
■ ed cattle. 

j IGsiiinateil 
value of cat- 
!t!o recovered. 

i 1 

1S55, 1 

2,694 

1.209 

l!.s. 

2 o.o<);{ 

Its. 

9,980 

1S5G, 1 

2.7;{2 

],G17 

20,819 

12,0SG 


Tho iiumlicv of ajiprelH'usinnsJ, convictions and ac,<pufctals re¬ 
mained ncai ly the same iis in tliC previous year. 



Ap]irc!u'iirtcrt. 

(.'onvlctcil. 

Ac<ini(tcrt. 

isr,r,. 

321 

J0(; 

171 

ISoO, 1 

1 

non 

J0(> 

107 


'I'lio number of (ioojnrs anu/uo; Ibosc cannht was comparalive- 
]y small, the whole cominanily was so united, and so terrified the 
Pofua; and private jiivfsociitors. 

[t is necessary but dilbcuit to distinguish between cases of 
theft and straying, d'hc laitnrns arc thus made nj), assuming that 
most of tlio strayed cattle whieli are brought into the various 
thannahs, are included in the eases reported by the police as 
‘ strayed.' Jn Itt.Od the number of strayed cattle being 2,G9-1, 
.and tlie miniber recovered being 1,200, we may add to the latter 
number, the cattle brought in to tlic tliannahs. Tiicso were 411 
bead ; there tlius remained unaccounted for, of tlic cattle report¬ 
ed to have strayed in Ibo.'j, 1074 bead, and tliere can be no 
doubt that a large proportion of these were really .stolon. 'I'lie 
number of lawaris cattle brought to flio thannahs in 1850 was 
504 ; if wc add this to 1,017, tlie number of strayed cattle 
reported to have been recovered, tliere remain only 611 head 
unaccounted for, a great improvement on the previous year. 
But the very pressure wliicli caused a decrease of the crime in 
Moradabad may liave driven it elsewhere. 

Mr. Strachey says, no complete and permanent supprcs.sion 
of this crime can be expected to result from any eflbrts of indi- 
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vulual rales. The Police of the Uilferent districts have 

not yet learned to act in concert. Nothing but a vigorous con¬ 
centration of authority can break up a system like that of the 
(Joojiir cattle-lifters, which extends its ramifications through so 
many districts, and over so great an extent of country. A Euro- 
])e!i.n Ollic.er ought to be appointed, with a special Detective es¬ 
tablishment, with jurisdiction in all the districts ()f the North Wes¬ 
tern Provinces, where tlie offence of cattle-stealing is prevalent. 
No new legislation would be at ])resent necessary, although it 
would probably be ultimately found to be desirable. An active and 
energetic Ollicer, invested with the powers of Magistrate, would 
be able, in spite of the evident imperfections of the existing law, 
to [)ut a stop to systematic cattle-lifting, in no great space of 
time, and at no considerable cost. 'J'liis is the sole measure, 
which can afford a complete remedy for the evil. The AYny 
system, tinder which each village is lield resiionsible for the theft 
unless it carry on the track, is in loreo in the Trans-Jumna 
and other districts but not in Moradahail. The trackers of cat¬ 
tle, who arc .said to exhibit such extraordinary sagacity in some 
districts of tlic North AYcsfcrn Provinces, and of the Pun- 
jaul), arc not found in Moradahad. Such expedients as 
tins arc evidently nothing hetler than barbarous and very im- 
perfeet snhstitules for an eflicient system of Police, and al¬ 
though they may be tolerated for a time a,s tlie means of check- 
iug crime, when no better means exist, nothing else can he said 
in tlieir favoi*. 'I'hc total expenditure during six months was 
li.s. dfi^-10-4. Any success gained was due to Jinum-ood-dcen. 
A note to tlio report, dated 1859, says lie has been since conspi¬ 
cuous for his loyalty. 


HUllVEY OF THE .lUMXA P.ETWEEN DELHI 
AMD AG PA. 

A'. Ji: P. Records, Part A'A'A'///. 


On the l!)th Jid}’- !♦'.')(> E. P>;ittlo, I'lsq.. Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Irrigation, forwarded to Goloncl Paird .Smith, .Super¬ 
intendent of Canals, jdans .and sections of the river Jumna be¬ 
tween Delhi and Agra. Tlie longitudinal section runs from 
the well-known Fakeer’s flock, nearly in the centre of the river 
opposite the Negumbode gate of the city of Delhi, and about 
half a mile above the bridge of boats, continuously down to a 
short distance below the Taj at Agra. Cross sections were 
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taken at about one and a half mile distances or oftencr, where 
the bed of the river was found to change in feature. 

The bed of the river .1 lanna immediately above i.V'lhi is very 
broad, along which in the dry season the stream oeeugie.s two or 
three distinct channels down to the Jiimna eau.scway (bridge of 
boats), whence the sti-cam generally occupies but one cliauncl. 
The river, after j>assing Della, has a considerable fall, and consc- 
([uently lollows a tolerably straight course for about 20 miles. 
The features of the river have begun to change from the wide 
waste of sand to a more clearly delined bed, the surrounding 
country being slightly elevated; the soil appears to be a rich 
sandy loam, and cultivation is carried down to the edge of the 
river’s bed, which docs not average more than three (|uarters of 
a mile in breadth. The aci of the stream has during the past 
season been most decidedly against the west bank, and this 
ui)pcar8 to be generally the case, as the encroachment of the 
stream westwards, is in some places vci'y great. The village of 
ifadpore, zillah Doorgaon, is said to have been upwards of two 
iiiiies distant from tlic river when the revenue survey was 
made; it is now not half a mile distant. iNear Goorwarrie, 
the bed of the river again ebanges; high banks appear, 
and near Daloocliporc, eight miles south of (ioorwarrie, kunkur 
begins to aj)pcar, which increases as wc in'occcd southwards, 
until block Icunkur is met with near Seearrah, zillah Muttra. 
The course of tlic rivei- also begins to be moio tortuous, making 
considerable bei^s, the most considerable of wldeh commences 
3iear ISbcergurh, zillah hluttra ; the natural bed of the river is 
alsi) much more contracted : this continues throughout the dis¬ 
trict of Multi a. In the district of Agra the same features 
continue—ravines, high banks, and the course of the river twist¬ 
ing and turiiiiig very considerably down to the city of Agra. 

VVheic the banks of the river are not very high, cultivation 
is generally carried down to the edge of the sand. The high 
banks and ravines are barren of even bnisdiwood. The oidy 
jungles that were met with on the banks of the river were jovv, or 
grass, dso dlihk jungles were found, or wood of any other kind 
that could alibrd a supply of fuel for a single steamer. The 
numerous shoals olier iusurmouutable obstacles to navigation. 
T'he kunkur shoals w'hieh do not extend more than half way 
ac.ross the river could be removed by dredging. But the sand 
shoals cannot be removed. The volume of water would not be 
sufiicient to give a sufficient scour, were poles and mats fixed 
so as to contract the current as in the Ganges. Shoals arc 
found at every mile lor boats drawing more than 2 feet of 
water. The actual distance traversed by the boat which ac- 
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companieJ ihc survey, (and Irom which the soundintrs of the 
river were taken,) was certainly not less than 300 miles between 
Delhi and Agra. 


NATIVE PElllODICALS AND PJIE.SSES IN THE 
NORTH WEST. 

1838. 

N. ir. r. Records, Fori XXIII. 

On the 18th June 18,>7, the Government of India c,ailed for a 
report on the Native I’rcsscK in the North West, with reference, 
ai>pare.ntly, to the Preys Act recently ])asse(l (XV. of 1807.) 
The I'uder-Secretary to the North West Governinent collected 
materials for the necessary returns, chiclly J'urnishod i)y tlie 
Director of Public Instruction. Hut little contideuce can bo 
jdaced in statistics obtained in a deini-otlicial way, regarding 
establishments independent of Government and peculiarly jeal¬ 
ous of interference. Making cvei-y allowance for incomplete¬ 
ness of returns, the amount of Literature, good or bad, which 
finds its way into the Indian market, is to modern European 
ideas absurdly ihsigniticant, and the “ general reading” Indian 
public forms such an inliniteslmal fraction o^the vast popula* 
tion, that the direct intiueiiee of the few i)ublicalions on rea¬ 
ders, cannot be estimated by their number according to an Eu¬ 
ropean standard. 

Objectionable prints have a dangerous political efliect on the 
thinking native public;. 'They are a most imtent minority for 
the most ])art, essentially hostile to Euro[)can Science and Li¬ 
terature, as well as to Europeans aud their Government. On 
them the political inlluence o£ trcasmiablc or foolish publica¬ 
tions is to be dreaded, and a falsehood or suggestion thus instill¬ 
ed into the minds of a few individuals, may raise a storm or an 
uneasiness througliout the length and breadth of the land. An 
annual and superficial scrutiny cannot give any idea of the po¬ 
litical aspect of' the Native Ptess, or supply any data of value 
whereby to estimate the probable political effects of it. Con¬ 
stant local vigilance, not only against evidently designed sediti¬ 
ous writing, but against the indiscreet promulgation of the 
absurd and preposterous canards which' spring up and germinate 
with such suprising causelessness and rapidity in the bazars, is 
necessary, if wholesome watchfulness is to be aimed at, at all. 
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Socially the iiiliucnce o4 the few immoral publications is not 
fo be feared much. It will not pass far, if at all, beyond the 
readers. It would be difficult to concoct books, more immoral 
in their tendency thtui the legends, traditions and doetrines, 
whic.h are instilled into the mind of I'very Hindoo by his 
s[iirifiiiil guides, or the sensual as])ira1ious which Mahorae- 
dauism delights in cherishing. IVative Indian social life, 
even after 100 years of Ib-itish eifi)rt.s to establish decency, is 
;il)out as prolilli; iu wantonly degrading every-day cireuui- 
stances, th - most pi ui'i''.iit iuiaglualion could ])ut in print, 
'.file most striking eliaracteristies of the aXativc J’ress, glancing 
.,t the returns and works before (iovcrnnicnt, .seem to be insig- 
nilieiuice and juieriilty, want of tone and latitiule of jmrjiose. 
'flu; few newspapers seem to be satisfied with cxeerjita from 
ihiropcaii journals, bazar canards, (iovernment notiiiealioiis 
and the movements of (.iovcrnnieiit, oflieiahs, unjirolitable fales, 
or 8ei'a)).s of inytboiogy, and ocea.sioiially, historical or scienti- 
iie articles, with notices of book.s. 

'file effect, of iho outbreak and anarchy was marked in the 
literary world by au utter staijiiatiou .uid stojijiage of all opera¬ 
tions; :ind by the end of 18d8, few Pre.sses liiul suliieiently 
reeoNcred coniidcuee, or found sulficlent means of reeriiiling 
their rosourec.s to enable them to ilisi'lay their former vigour, 
brohahly tin; resuscllatcil Press will assuiiie a new and invigo- 
lati'd tone, howei er, under the fo.stering eare%)f the Pdiieation-- 
■il l)e partmeiu. 
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The works printed at the Aftah-i-Alimtah Pr^s, Agra, dur¬ 
ing 185i*, were;— 

1. —“ Juntric Paimaishee,” 500 copies, at 2 annas per copy. A 

compilation of Mensuration Tables. 

2. —“ Tusweer-ool Kawaneen-i-Foujdaree,” 250 copies, at 8 

annas per copy. A collection of Penal Acts, Classifica¬ 
tion ol'Crimes, &c. 

3. —“ i\ovvbahir Isbk,” 200 copies, at 1 rupee 2 annas per copy. 

A Talc of an Amorous chariu^ter. 

■1.—“ Juntree,” (Calendar) for 1858, 100 copies. At 4 annas 
})er coj)y. 

5. — “ Tareeka-i-Iintiban,” 1,000 copies, at 8 annas per 100. A 

(iuide to tbe Departmental Examinations. 

6. —“ Jubr Mukabila,” 5,025 copies, at 8 annas per copy. An 

Astronomical Treatise. 

The subscribers to the papers were : 

Aflah-i-Alimtaf). Sooruj Prahash. 


(lovernmcnt, ... 

51 

0 

Other European Subscribers, 

24 

4 

]\iussulmans, ..." 

81 

5 

Hindoos, 

175 

40 

Exchanges, 

19 

3 


The total recoi])ts and disbursements per mensem are given 
as Ivs. 331 and 300, jind lls. 49 and 35, res]>ectively. 

'The works printed at the Moofeed-i-KImlaih Presx, Agra, 
were:— 

1. —“ Dustambii,” .500'copies, at 8 annas per coj)y. Principal¬ 

ly relating to events at Delhi during 1857-58. 

2. —“ iva8idan-i-Shabie,”250 copies, at 8 annas per copy. These 

are anecdotes and memorabilia concerning the Kings of 
Delhi. 

3. —“ Tusween-i-Goolistan,” 500 copies, at 1 rupee 4 annas.per 

copy. Excer|)la from tbe Goolistan, in ()ordoo. 

4. —“ Wasokt-i-lliishmeenee,” 100 copies, at 2 annas per copy. 

A volume of Poetry. 

5. —“ Dew.an-i-Nigarcen,’^ 100 copies, at 5 annas per copy. A 

volume of Couplets. 

6. —“ Kbaluk Bharce,” 500 copies, at 3 annas per copy, A 

sort of comjdete Letter Writer and Epistolary Manual. 

7. —“ Baruk-i-Sozan,” 200 copies, at 3 annas per copy. 

8. —“ Juutree-i-Ilindce,” (Hindee Calendar) 600 copies, at 3 

annas per copy. * 


E 2 
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Tlie Subscribers to t!ie piiper were 

(xoveAment, ... ... ... 400 

Other European Subscribers, ... 139 

Mu.ssulraans, ... ... ... .SO 

Hindoos, ... ... ... ... 11.5 

Exch.-inoes, ... ... ... 24 


The cxpcnse.s averaojed Rs. 18S a month, the receipts, Rs 213. 
. Noor-ool Ahsar Press. 

The “ Noor-ool yVbs.ar,” and the “ Iloodh-i-Prakaslt” the same 
in nindcc, are fortniiflitly, and were patronized l)y (iovcnmicnt 
to the same extent as tlie Moolieed-i-Khulaik.’' 



Noor-vol-A hsar. 

Government, . 

200 

Other European 

Subscriber.', ,5 

Mussulmans, ... 

2.5 

Hindoos, 

43 

Exchanges, 

G 


B'lodli-i- Prulidsh. 
200 
2 
0 
9 
0 


The receipts ar<! Rs. 120 and 105, .and the expenditure Rs. 
7.5 and 70 per’menseni, respectively. At the cnimiioncAnnont of 
the disturbances, tliis Pre.^s issued .also two Siipplc.mcnts to the 
above palters, the cijculation of which, principally ainono tin 
vernment officials, had reached 700 and 200 respectively. These 
however do not appear to have been rct'ive<l. 

In April 18.57, the circulation ; f the Noi'i'-ofd-Ahsar” and 
“ Boodh-i-Pr.akash” was 470 and 450 respectively, iueliidve of 
the copies taken l)y (loverniuent. 

The followiup: books were published at flic Press in bS.bS : — 

1 . —“ Tarikh-i-Hind,” .'>,000 copies, at (5 ann.as ))er copy. A 

History of the Dynasties of Iliiidoostan, Iroui the rise 
of the Mahoinedan Rule till that of the Jlrilish. (Translati il 
into Oordoo by order of the Educational Departiiiinit.) 

2. —“ Tuskhira,” 5,000 copies, at 4 annas per copy. Sketches 

from the Lives of Nowsherwan, (icngis Klian, Timoiir, 
Aurunzebe, and other famous jMonarchs. 

(Translated, by order of tluj Educational Department, 
from English.) 

3 . —“ Soornipoor-ki-lvahanec,” 2,000 cojiies, at 1 anna per copy. 

An Educational Domestic Tale of liKli.an Agricultural 
Life. (Translated for the Educational Dep.artmont.) 

4. —“ Kissa-i-Soornjpoor,” 1,000 copies, at l A annas per copy. 

Similar to the work last meiitiflned. 

5. —« Intihah-ool Muddurrisan,” 500 copies, at annas. A 

sort of Guide for Schoolmasters. (Translated under the 
auspices of the Director of Public Instruction.) 
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0.—'■ Jvusseeda-i-l'uttoli-l-Dcllu,” 500 co|*i(‘s, at 2^ amias^ jier 
coi^y. This is a M(5tnc:il Sketch ot' the circums^anccs ol' 
the Siege and Capture of Delhi in lt!57. 

7.—“ llukcckut-ool-.Iehad,” 700 copies, at 2 'r annas per e<i[ty. 
A Treatise by a Maliomedan, demonstrating tliat tlie so- 
called “.fel-.ad” of 1857-5S, nas indefensible by the Ko¬ 
ran or traditions of the faith. 

']l\k AkikI-coI Ahhnn I'irss j. siied the follon’ing Wi'rks:'— 

3.—“3viiir;ul Afro./;," 10,000 copies, at 4 annas per'| 
copy. 

2.—“ Jthiirnnn Singli-lia-'-'issa,'’ 10,000 copies, at 1 
;inna per cojyv. 

.‘5.—“ Tiislireeh-ool-llni'oof."-bono cojnes, al, 2', annas 


jier copy. 

4-—“ Jlalaf-i Delicc,” 2,000 copies, at 8 .anna.s 


per } 


a 

bf o 


-- r-S 


I 


coj)y. 

5.—“ iSelwat-ool-JIiisadii','’ .‘b^'OO copies, at 2 annas 
])(!!• cojiy. 

0 .—“ Surgery,” in Oordoo, 50 eenic;.. 

7.—“ Cheinislryditlo, 100 eopirs. 

.S.—“ Dickson’s I’iaSe.r-,” 0,000 copies. ' 

I’racliia;,” in (Jordoo, .50 copies. 

10. —“ Sair i-Tiilaii,” .'’>00 co;>ie,s. 'i his is a (iliild’s llixj';, not 

brought out under li\c r.nsjiices of tiic Cduealioiia! De¬ 
partment, enunciating the simple principles on which 
Christianity rests. 

11. —“ A'are Jkiidaish,” .nOOcojiles, A (diild's Hook. 

According to the account of tlm pro[)rietors, the profits of this 

Press amount to Its. 25-S-O per mensem. 


Besides these I’rcsscs, now in oi)eration in Agra, the returns 
shew that five existing in the early jiavt of 1857, were put a slop 
to by the disturbances. I’rom four of them Ncwsitapcrs also 
issued, the jniblic.ation of which has not been reconimciided. 
They were named the “ Akhbar-ool Kuwah,” “ iMiifl-ool An- 
nar,” “ Tubdat-ool Akhhar,” and “ Akhbar-i-lloo.=seiiiee.” A 
newspaper, called the “ Asad-ool Akhhar,” also was publislicd 
at the Press of that name ; but though the printing operations 
liad recommenced in 1858, it had not been revived also. It was 
a Mahomedan periodical, .and not in a very flourishing condition 
when suddenly brought to a close in 1857, as the iiuiuber of 
subscribers had gradually dwindled down from upwards of 100 
to 50. 

Muttra possessed one press stopped by the mutinies. It 
issued two newspapers, the “ Muttra Akbbar”, and the “ Gan- 
ginah-i-Israr” the circulation of which was 190 and 80 copies 
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respectively. The Etawah press printed minor educational books 
for village schools. It was stopped By the mutinies. At Meerut 
7 presses were stopped by the mutinies. Three newspapers 
the “ Jam-i-Jamslieed,” “ Mutha-i-Khoorsheid,” and “ Mungul- 
ool Akhbar” were published by them. The only paper now is 
the “ Jam-i-Jahan Nooma,” which issues weekly from a Press 
of the same name. During the jlisturbances, the proprietors 
tnade themselves useful to the local Authorities by 2 >rinting off 
notifications, ])roclamations. Previous to the disturbances, Bareil- 
h/ boasted of only one New8i)aj)cr, the “ Umdut-ool Akhbar.” 
TJie publication of this print did not cease however when our 
officers left the district; it was taken under the patronage of the 
rebel Durbar, and became the official Gazette of Jvlian Dahadoor 
Khan’s government, under the moi-e imimsing designation of the 
Putteb-ool Akhbar.” The Pi’css was confiscated when the 
city fell into our hands again, and the Ncwspajicr was thereby 
finally ])ut a stop to. 

At' Jiudaon also the one native jieriodical, the “ Ilubeeb-ool 
Akhbar,” esiioused the' rebel cause zealously, and its influence 
for good or evil ceased with the jmnishineut of the Editors 
and the confiscation of the ‘Press on the restoration of order. 
The returns for the rest of the large jirovincc of Jlohilkund are 
blan'k. At Caivirpore there is only one jiress, the combined “ N iza- 
race and'Mustafee.” It issued more books than any in the I’ro- 
vinces before* the disturbances. ' The following list seems too 
small to be trustworthy :— 

1. —“ Tuhooree,” 1,000 copies, at 10 annas each. Contains in¬ 

structions for inoonsliees in the art of writing elegantly, and 
also praises of Ibrahim >Shah, in whose reign it was original¬ 
ly ccWipildd. 

2. —“ Ilufa-eel-Moosliruera,” 1,000 copies, at one anna each. 

Questions and answers on the tenets of Mahomedanisiu, 
for the instruction of the faithful. 

3. —“ Mamoolat-i-Muzhcria,” 800 cojiies, at one rupee each. An 

account, by Muzherjan, a pupil of Shreensh-ood-deen, of 
the forms, &c., practised by his preceptor, himself, and 
other Mahomed.an devotees. 

4. —“ Chahar Goolzar,” 2,000 copies, at 6 annas each. A Per¬ 

sian grammatical treatise, drawn up on the plan usually 
adopted in Arabic works of the kind. 

5. —“ Dustoor-oos-.Sabcean,” 2,000 cojnes, at 2| annas each. 

A comidete Letter Writer for Juveniles. 

6. —“ Jowahir-ool-Turkecb,” 2,000 copies, at 21 annas each. 

A Treatise on the art of composyig Poetry. 

7—“ Nafa-i-Kharidaran,” 1,000 copies, at 2-k annas each. A 
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collation of the Rules to be observed in buying and sel¬ 
ling, as prescribed by ihe Mahomedan faith. 

8. —“ Oordoo Alphabet, 400 copies, at 1-i- annas eafih. 

9. —“ Nagree Calendar,” 1,000 copies, at annas each. Issu¬ 

ed for Government. 

10. —“ Insha-i-Khalifa.” A treatise on epistolary etiquette. 

11. —“ Sifwat ool-Musadir.’\. A Persian (rranimar. 

At Allahabad tlic “ Amcen-ool-Akhbar” was established’ 
in July 1858, by a very well-informed Xative, named Kumr- 
ood-deen, under the patronage of Government. It was thought 
that as a vehicle for conveying true intelligence to the natives, 
it might he beneficial, and the Commissioner of the Division 
engaged to supply the journal with public intelligence. 

The list of subscriptions shews:— 


Government, 

... 100 

Other European Subscribers, 

5 

Miis,sulmans, 

5 

Hindoos,... 

5 


Exchanges, ... ... ... 6 

The current receipts and expenditure average Rs. 121 and 
85 ])er mensem, respectively. 

At Bciiarc.i previlus to the outbreak, no Jess than five* 
Newspapers and eighteen other Presses were in operation. t)f 
the Newspapers, one, the “ Bal Patrecca,” in Iliudcc, was put 
an end to by the disturbances; the remainder still issue as be¬ 
fore. No details of their condition have however been supjdied. 
.Of the Pres.ses from whicli Newspapers did not is.sue, only 
twelve are still working- At 3lirzapore one native press was stop¬ 
ped by the mutinies 'J’hc “ Khair Khwah-i-Iliud” Newsj)a]ier 
is published at the Orplnan Press, under the auspices of the 
lievd. J. Slicrring, American Mis.sionary. 

'J’lio only Press at Ghazcrjwra was stoj)ped in 1857. Of the 
2 at Jounporc only one now exists. In the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories, the only Prcs.sc3 are in the .lubbulpore school of 
industry and the Sangor school under European supervision. 
At AJmere the “ Kliair Khwah-i-Khulaik” issue from the 
School Press once a week, under tlie editorship of three Hindoos, 
but supervised generally by the Head Master, Mr. Fallon. It 
was begun in IScplcmber 1858. The returns show that of the 
381 copies, (199 in Oordoo and 182 in Hindee) which issued. 


Government took. 

... 200 

Other European Subscribers, 

... 28 

Mussulmans, 

... 25 

Hindoos, 

... 120 

Exchanges, ... 

8 
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CIVIL SALARIES AND ESTADLISilMENTS 
TLUOU«ai()lTT 'NDIA. 

I 

PiivUtt men f a I'll I’njn 'fs. 

In .Lily 1855 Uu; i'ro.'i,] ujt. «!'llic lloarG ol’Coiiimisaoncrs 
loi’ the .atiiiirs et' Liiiia drew llie attention ol' tlie Court of Dircc- 
loi-fi “ to the luuiierons di-eveiiiincie.J to he found in t!ic salaries 
of eorrcs[)()ndiu;j: olliccrs un.lor tlie dilTeieut i^resideneies.” Tlic 
C'ourt forwarded Ids letier to i!io (!o\ eminent of iudlii with tlie 
remark that these diseivuaiicies are so numerous, and apjiaront- 
ly anomalous, as to le'ni to I'm; eoncia.'lou tliat the scale of re¬ 
muneration for the same services has not Lcsni regulated on anj* 
uniform iirinciiile, and tiiat a oenoral revition is nceessary. 'I'he 
Akmrt ordered a revision id'the sahivios of all civil aj'.jjointmcntB 
throiighout India witlmut delay, to he eondm tod on tlie follow- 
infr jirinciplcs. l.i^. 'I'hat wlierever the duties are tlie same 
in nature and extent, tlie salaries should also he the same; but 
the raisin" of the lower sahiries to the highest "rade must he 
avoided. An exception to this ride, to a small extent, may he 
allowed at the seat of the Covernment of India, in eonaidcration 
of the higher imjiortanee of the oltices, and the greater expense 
of living. ‘2}t(l. That where the duties vary, the differoiiee of 
salary should correspond to the diiTcrencc of duly. 3n/. Tliat 
all salaries disjiruportiunate to the duties to he jicrformcd, or 
wliich admit of reduction, should be jirospeetively reduced. 4jtA. 
That the greatest reduction consistent with the efficiency of the 
pnhlie service should he made in the aggregate expenditure. 
The Act of 18d3 reduced consulerahly the sakrics of the Com- 
iiiandcr-in-Chief, and Alembcrs of tlic Council of India, and 
fixed the salaries of Members of the Ijcgislativc Council, not 
holding any other office, at Rupees oO.OOO per annum. The 
Covernment of India accordingly appointed Air. II. Ricketts, 
B. C. S.,- “ Commissioner for the revision of civil salaries and 
establishments throughout India.” Tie submitted his report, 
and on the 3rd .lunc 18,j9, the (loverumcnt of India addressed 
a Despatch reviewing that rci>ort to Lord Stanley, Secretary of 
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State for Judia, signed by Lonl ("aniilng, General Sir J. Opt- 
ram, and Mr. B. Peacock. 

The Government of India considers the principles on which 
Mr. llickctts conducted the revision, as stated in liis letter dated 
1st September lJi58, “generally to bo unobjectionable.” They 
except however the measure by which Mr. liicketts proposes to 
open certain aj)pointments to all classes of servants, and award 
the same salary to the incumbents without reference to class, 
whether they be Civilians, or Military otiicers, East Indians, or 
Native.s. Most of the local authorities are in favour of equality 
of p.ay where Military and Covenanted Civil officers are employ¬ 
ed on duties of equal responsibility, but opposed to it in the case 
of Uncovenanted otiicers. In the allotment of salaries propos¬ 
ed by the Government of India, the recommendations are made 
solely from a consideration of what appear to be suitable for the 
offices as they are now tilled. 

The general results of Mr. Ricketts’ revision are these;— 
There is a saving of Rupees !),31,086-9-0 per annum. The 
reduction proposed in the aggregate pay of the officers of the 
Judicial and Land Revenue departments under the local Go¬ 
vernments, is 9.9 per cent, per annum. In Bengal the reduc,- 
tion is 12.15 per cent., iii the North Western Provinces 15.8 
per cent., in jNIadras .>.3 ]>er cent., and in Bombay 4.3 per cent. 
The average salary for eacJi member of the service would, under, 
his proposals, be in Bengal Rupees 17,157 per annum, in the 
North Western Provinces Rupee.s 16,965 per annum, in Mad¬ 
ras Rupees 16,^54 per annum, and in Bombay Rupees 15,590 per 
annum. In reviewing his recommendations the Government 
confines itself to the question of the salaries which, with refer¬ 
ence to the duties to be performed and the present financial 
position of the (iovernment, may, with propriety, be allotted to 
'the several appointments on their present footing, without touch¬ 
ing upon the changes of system adverted to by Mr. Ricketts, 
further than to note them as questions for future consideration, 
whenever a fitting opportunity may offer. The General Re¬ 
sults qf the recommendations of Government as compared vi?ith 
those of Mr. Ricketts, and of both as compared with existing 
salaries, are seen in the following statement: — 


S 



STATEMENT showing the general financial results of the recommendations oftho Government tn respect to the 
salaries brought under revision in connection with the report of the Commissioner. 
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In giving the details of each office in each Presidency or 
district it will be unnecessary to mention the Commissioner’s 
recommendations since they are superseded by those of Go¬ 
vernment, and the reasons assigned for change by the Commis¬ 
sioner except in so far as they are adopted by Government. 

]. The Sudder Courts and their Registrars .—The salaries- 
for Sudder Judges form the basis of the allotments. Tliey 
are calculated with reference to the salaries of members of the 
Legislative Councils, to provide an object of ambition by 
granting higher salaries to the Judges who have charge of the 
English or Executive Departments, and to the considerations of 
^stations, cliufete and necessary expenses wliich regulate the al¬ 
lowances of Judges sent from England to the colonics. The 
Judges in charge of executive duties should be styled “ Chief 
Judges.” The Deputy and the Assistant Kegistrar at Madras 
should, be treated as officers of the ministerial establishment. 


Existing Scale. 

1 Scale proposed by Government. 

C.VLCUTTA. 




3 Judges at 50,000 ... 

2,50,000 

1 Chief Judge 

.'iO.OOO 

Eegistrar 



1,80,000 



Registrar 


AOKX. 




3 Judges at 45,000 ... 


1 Chief Judge 


Eegistrar 



80.000 



Eegistrar 

22,000 

Maubas. 




8 Judges at 49,000 ... 


1 Chief Judge 


Eegistrar 

2(),250 


m 13 

Deputy 


Registrar 


Assistant 

8,400 

Deputy ... 

4,800 



Assistant 

3,000 

Bombat. 






1 Chief Jfldge 


Eegistrar 





— 

Registrar 


Rupees 




Deduct— 


Rupees 

7,02,400 

Proposed by Govern- 




ment 




Saving ... 

74,250' 
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"2. Officers of Account-^The salaries recommended are 
superior to those suggested for officers in other branches of the 
service. To induce men of ability to enter the department of 
account, the salary of Accountant General is not reduced so 
much as 10 per cent. Those of the Civil Auditors are reduced 
more. The result, on the aggregate, is a reduction of 10 per 
cent. 


India . 


. Accountant General 
First Assistant 
Second Ditto 
Third Ditto 
Sub-Treasurer ... 
Assistant 
Civil Auditor 
Assistant 
.. Accountant 
.. Accountant 
Assistant 
Civil Auditor ... 
Assistant 
.. Accountant 
Civil Auditor '... 
...Accountant 
First Assistant ... 
Second Ditto 
Third Ditto 
Sub-Treasurer ... 
Civil Auditor -... 
...Accountant 
First Assistant ... 
Second Ditto 
Sub-Treasurer ... 
Civil Auditor ... 
Assistant 


Deduct— 

Proposed by Government 


Benoad 

Aoba 


Punjab. 

Madkas 


Bombay. 


Existing Scale pro- 
scale. 

Govern¬ 

ment. 


42,0(X) 

18,000 

12,000 

9,600 

36,000 

8,400 

30,000 

8.400 
36,000 
36,000 

2.400 
18,000 

7,200 


42,000 

21,000 

10,200 

8,400 

24,000 

26,oeo 

40,000 

15,000 

10,200 

90,000 

24,000 

8,400 


40,000 

16,200 

10,800 

8,640 

82.400 
7,660 

26.400 
7,560 

27,000 

27,000 

15,’840 

T6,’2(K) 

12,670 

32.400 
12,960 

8,640 

’21,606 

21,120 

82.400 
12,960 

8,640 

21,600 

21,120 


5,23,200 4,41,710! 


... 4,41,710 


Saving 




• •• 
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3. Officers of Customs ,—Mr. Ricketts fixes their ealarifs 
with reference to that of a Commissioner of Revenue in Bengal, 
whose responsibilities are greater, and who receives at present 
Rs. 35,000 a year, (rovernment considers that he fixes them 
too low. 


Existing Scale. 

i 

j 

• 

3eale pro¬ 
posed by 
Govern¬ 
ment. 

Calcutta. 




1 Collector ... 

36,000 

1 Collector. 

.30,000 

1 Deputy 

20,400 

1 Deputy . 

14,400 

1 Assistant 

6,000 

1 Assistant 

6,000 

CniTTAOONO. 




1 Port-master and Asst. 




Collector of Customs 

4,800 

1 Port-master and 



Asst. Collector of 




Customs ... 

4,800 

A a BA. 




1 Commissioner 

.30,000 

1 Commissioner 

27,000 

2 Collectors at 7,200 ... 

14,400 

1 Collector .. 

9,600 

2 Ditto at 6,000... 

12,000 

2 Ditto at 7,800 ... 

15,000 

5 Ditto at 4,800 .. 

24,000 

3 Ditto at 6,000 ... 

19,800 



3 Ditto at 5,400 ... 

16,200 

Madbas. 


3 

1 

1 

1 Collector . 

40,800 

1 Collector ... 

is,oool 

1 Deputy . 

18,000 

1 Dcjivity ... 

7,200 

1 Bomb.vy. 




Commissioner 

42,000 

1 Commissioner 

32,000 

1 Deputy Collector ... 

18 000 

1 Deputy Collector.. 

1(5,000 

1 Ditto 

I%P00 

1 Ditto ■' 

10.800 

1 Ditto 

9,600 

1 Ditto 

9,600 

1 Ditto 

6,600 

2 Assistants at 7,200 

14,400 

1 Ditto 

6,000 

4 Ditto at 5,400 

21,600 

1 ' Ditto 

5,400 

4 Ditto at 4,200 

16,800 

4 Ditto at 4,800 ... 

19,200 



1 Ditto 

4,200 



1 Ditto 

3,600 



1 Ditto 

3,000 

Rupees 

2,89,800 

Rupees 

3,36,000 



De-dtjct— 




Proposed by Govt. ... 

2,89,800 



Saving 

46,200 




1 
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4. Civil Secretaries to Government of India. 


’ 

Existing Scale. 

Scale propos¬ 
ed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Financial Secretary 

50,000 

50,000 

Foreign Secretary 

50,000 

50,000 

I lome Secretary... 

50,000 

50,000 

Foreign Under-Secrctary 
Financial and Home IJndcr-Se- 

15,000 

24,000 

cretary... , . 

15,000 

15,000 

Rupees 

1,80,000 

1,89,000 

Deduct— 

-Existing Scale 

1,80,000 

Increase per 

annum. Rupees' U,00O 


5. vcretari.es to Local Governments. —Mr. liickctts fixes 
tlieir salaries too low. The ground of his decision is the ne¬ 
cessary extent of work as tested by the number of letters issued 
and received in each office: 


PuesidencY. 

1. 

No. of Let¬ 
ters receiv¬ 
ed in 1855. 

2. 

No. of Let¬ 
ters sent in 
1855. 

Of 2 
there 
were 

Real. 

Madras 




Bombay 




Bengal .... 

14,692 

17,066 

10,610 

JNorth-W'est Provinces 

12,757 

1 15,166 

9,465 


The immense number in Bombay is owing to the vast amount 
of detail brought before the Government, which subordinates 
ought to dispose of. The allowances are made with respect to 
the population and income of the Presidencies. The increasing 
work and the necessity for able men lead the Government of • 
India to the opinion that the salaries should be high. The pay 
of the Junior Secretaries might be divided between two Under¬ 
secretaries in each Presidency, except Bombay : 
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Existing Scale. 

! 

Scale proposed by 


Government. 


Bengal. » 




Senior Secretary 

36,000 

Senior Secretary 

36,000 

Junior Secretary 

30,000 

Junior Secretary 

30,000 

Agra. 



Senior Secretary 

30,000 

Senior Secretary 

32,000 

Assistant Secretary ... 

6,000 

Junior Secretary 

24,000 

Madras. 



Chief Secretary 

50,000 

Senior Secretary 

45,000 

Revenue Secretary ... 

40,000, 

Junior Secretary 

40,000 

Deputy Secretary 

12,600 

Under Secretary 

12,000 

Assistant Secretary ... 

12,000 

Ditto ... 

12,000 

Bombay. 



Chief Secretary 

40,000 

Secretaries 

1,09,000 

Secretary . 

35,000 

Rupees 

3,40,000 

Secretary . 

35,000 

Deduct— 


Existing scale ... 

3,26,600 

Rupees 

3,26,600 

Increase ... 

13,400 


Boards of Revenue Agra and Calcutta. — Mx. Ricketts pro¬ 
poses their abolition, and in their place a si^le superintendent 
of revenue for each, with an allowance in Calcutta of Rs. 45,000, 
and in Agra of 42,000. The powers of Deputy Collectors, Col¬ 
lectors and Commissioners should be increased. The question 
is so important that it was to be brought formally under review 
in the Home Department without delay, and pending its deci¬ 
sion it is not expedient to fill up vacancies. If it is determined 
to continue the existing system the result would be as follows: 


Existing Scale. 

Government Scale. . 

CALCtlXA, 

3 Members at'SOjOOO 
AuRa. 


3 at 42,000 

1,26,000 

2 Members at 48,000 


2 at 39,000 

76,000 

Rs. 

2,46,000 


2,02,000 

Saving 

44,000 
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6. Secretaries to Agra and Calcutta Revenue Boards.—‘Tha 
allotment to the Senior Secretary of Es. 28,000, the salary, pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Eicketts for a district Judg'e, woul(I induce him 
to remain so long in the office as to give him great experience and 
knowledge of detail: 



Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by 
Government. 

CAiiCTJTTA ... Senior Secretary 

30,000 

28,000 

Junior Secretary 

28,000 

15,000 

Agba ... Secretary 

24,000 

24,000 

Rupees 

82,000 

67,000 

Deduct— 



Proposed by Government 

07,000 


Saving 

15,000 



Commissioners of Revenue and Police in Bengal, the N W. Pro¬ 
vinces and Punjab ,—All should be paid Es. 32,000 alike. Their 
responsibilities are great. A new Commissionership was sanction¬ 
ed for the Punjab on Ist -September 1858 :— 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Commissioner and 
approved of by Government. 

Benoai.— . 

8 Commftsfbners at 3.5,000 

2,80,000 

8 Commissioners at 82,000 ... 


Nobtii-West Pkovinces— 

6 Commissioners at 35,000 

2,10,000 

6 Commissioners at 32,000... 

1,92,000 

Pdnjab— ' 

7,Commissioners at 33,000 

2,31,000 

8 Commissioners at 32,000 ... 

2,56,000 

Rupees 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Commissioner 
and approved of by Go¬ 
vernment 

7,21,000 

7,18,160 

Add— 

Establishment for the pro¬ 
posed new Commission- 
ersbip in the Pnnjab. 

7,04j000 

14,160 

Saving 

2,840 

Rupees 

7,18,160 
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9. Board of Revenue and Commissioners of Mevcnue, Mad¬ 
ras :— 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Ist Member 

48,000 

1st Member 

38,000 

2nd Ditto 

40,900 

2nd Ditto 

38,000 

3rd Ditto 

36,200 

3rd Ditto 

38,000 

Secretary 

Sub-Secretary 

24,000 

18,000 

Secretary 

Sub-Secretary 

24,000 

12,000 

Rupees 
Det>uct— 

1,67,100 

Rupees 

1,50,000 

Scale proposed by 
Government ... 

1,50,000 



Saving 

17,100 




10. Board of Revenue and Commissioners of Revenue, Bombay. 
—The Government approve Mr. Kicketts’ suggestions to sub¬ 
stitute a Chief Commissioner with Secretary and 3 Commission¬ 
ers of Divisions, for the *2 who discharge the duties at present. 
The matter has been referred to the Bombay Government and 
will be considered in the Home Department on receipt of their 
reply. Meanwhile, if the present arrangements be continued:— 


I 

Existing Scale. j Scale proposed by Government. 


L Revenue Commis- 

;2 Revenue Commissioners 


sioners at 42,000 

84,0001 at 38,000 . 

1 

76,000 

Deduct— 

Scale proposed by 
Government ... 

76,000j 

.. 

Saving 

' 1 

8,000, 

1 
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11. District Judges. —Mr. Ricketts’ scale of salaries is gene¬ 
rally approved of. In Bengal and the North West the full 
reduction should not be carried out at once. A ^stem of 
gradation as in Bombay, personal and not local, is approved of. 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

• 

Bengal 26 Judges 

at 30,000 

7,80,000 

14 Judges at 28,000 

3,92,000 

' 2 Addl. Do. 

at 30,000 

60,000 

14 Ditto at 25,000 

3,50,000 

3 Ditto 

at 26,000 

78,000 

3 Addl. Do. at 25,000 

75,000 

N. W P. 19 Judges' 

at 30,000 

5,70,000 

10 Judges at 28,000 

2,80,000 

1 Addl. Ditto 


24,000 

10 Ditto at 25,000 

2, .60,000 

Madras 20 Judges 

at 28,000 

.6,60,000 

10 .Indges at 28,000 

2,80,000 

j 9 Sub. Judges at 16,800 

1,51,200 

10 Ditto at 25,000 

2,.60,000 

1 2 As.sist. Do. 

at 16,800 

33,000 

9 Sul), .ludges 


i 



at 14,400 

1,29,600 

j 



2 Asst. Do, at 14,400 

28,800 

IBombay 0 Judges 

at 28,000 

, 1,68,009 

4 Judges at 28,000 

1,12,000 

1 Ditto 


27,600 

4 Ditto at 26,000 

1,00,000 

1 Ditto 


24,000 

3' First Asst. Judges 


Z First Assist 

Judges 


at 14,400 

43,200 

1 

1 

\ 

at 14,400 

43,200 

2 Asst. Do. at 9,000 

19,200 

1 

j 6 Assist. Ditto at 8,400 

50,400 

4 Ditto at 7,800 

31,200 



25,70,000 


23,41,000 

Deduct— 

Proposed by OoTernmon t 

•23,41,006 



Saving 

. 

2,29,000 




12. Collectors, Magistrates and Police of Bengal. —the, 
existing system of separate Magistrates and Collectors is to 
stand, Collectorships cannot be regarded as more responsible 
offices than Magistracies. The salaries of the three grades ia, 
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the following table wijl be 'personal, enabling the Lieutenant 
GoTfernor to secure the services of efficient men for all the 
districts. The, Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs—also Superin¬ 
tendent of the Aupore Jail, and the -Collector have larger 
salaries allotted them to meet the expense of living in Calcutta. 
This is the case also with the appointments at Pooree, Balasore 
and Cuttack, in which the duties of Collector, Magistrate and 
Salt Agent are united. When the union of the offices of Ma¬ 
gistrate and Collector takes place, the salary of the office at 
Cuttack should be reduced to Rs. 25,O00, and that of .the Ma¬ 
gistracy of Howrah raised from Rs. 10,800 to Rs. 12,000 per 
annum. There should be, in the case of Joint Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors and Assistants with special powers, 13 officers 
in each of the 1st and 2nd grades and 17 in the 3rd grade, with 
25 Covenanted Assistants on Rs. 4,800 per annum. 
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13. Collectors qnd Mngistrdtes N, JC. V. and Deputy Com- 
missioners, Punjab. —The personal gradation system should be 
adopted, and the full reduction carried out as vacancies occur. 
The offices of the Punjab should be ])laced more on an equality 
with the offices ol the North West than at present, and the 
salaries of thci Peputy (.'oinmissioriers I'.aisc'i co 20,000 Ivs. per 
annum: 


Kvi.'.tiii.c Scali'. 

i 

r 

prop. 'll .<1 t)^ (Jovi 

ITlllK'Ut. 

1 

N 0 iiT I r W 1 ;sT i ' la.) v j \ c I’.n 

“1 ■ 


: 

: 

1 29 folli'.s. .and 'Magt-cn, 

i ! 

12 di.llre. and Alagtes 

i 

1 

i at 27,000 ... 

1 7 . 8 : 1,000 

at 29,000 .. 

’ 2,70,000 

j 2 Pit to at. 12 , 001 ) ... 

j 21,000i 

llitto at 20,01)0 .. 

1 2 ,(>o, 00 oi 

1 ; 

i 


(1 Dltti, at 17,000 . 

1 1 . 02 , 0011 .' 

IPcx.iah— 



1 

1 

! It Pcpiit.? I'onnur.s. 

1 

' 

11 Deputy Pniiii!.i'.' 


j at IS,000 

1 1 , 9 . 8 , 000 , 

at 29.000 .. 

2,.".9,oon| 

j 8 Pitto at II.-Kk* .. 

i 1,1,'.,200. 

1 ; 

11 Pill... at 18,000 .. 

1,98,000; 

' .8 Pitto at 12,000 ... 

i 9(!,0OO' 

M Pitti. at 1-1,000 .. 

: 7o,oooj 

Itllpr'i.v; ^ 

i 2 ,i(:. 2 oo 

Hilpei-.s .. 

■1 i.r.o.oool 


1 


1 

' l*ro|n),’<p(l bv (lovl. 

•■11.,".9,000 



j SflA 

Mg’ .■)7,200 


1 


14. Joint Mnyistrah's and Deputy Collertor.i N. Ti. 1\ and 
First and Second Class Assistants, Fmijub .—The (jiovornment 
agrees with Air. llickctts" views. The rule under which, in 
liengal and the North West Provinces, an extra Kupecs 100 is 
allowed to Assistants when, after having ])assed the hioher 
standard of examination, they have for a year exercised special 
powers, should be introduced into Oude and the Punjab. To 
induce Assistants to (jualify themselves for higher duties, 50 
out of the 100 rupees should be allowed to them whop they have 
been vested with sjteoial powers:— 
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North West Provinchs - i liy 

19 Joint Ma<;istrat«8 and J)o-i I 

piity Collectors at ]2.o0i)j 2,28,0(l0jll 
11 Ditto at 8,JO'i| 92.400] 0 

6 As.sistauts at O.oooj .'!(i,000,17 

17 iJitto at ■1,8001 .Sl.UOOl 


, I’rixjiii - 


19 Joint Magistrates and Oe « 


puiy Collectors 
Ditto 
A.ssisfuiits 
Ditto 


at 9,«00' 1,82,400 

at 7,800; 85, 

at 0,000] 110, 

at 1,8001 81, 


.19 

Assistant Ctimn 


I 


at 

<*,6001 

1,82,100 

er.s 

at 


1,.09,000 7 

Ditto 

at 


1)1,000 

7 

Ditto 

at 

7,'jOi- 

•OlMoo! 0 

Dliio 

u( 

n.ijoo: 

;p>,ooo 

19 

Ditto 

at 

«n('001 

1,11,000 13 

Ditto 

at 

i.soO' 

02,400 


[irocuf . 


KiipDc.-'; 

7,02,00(0 


1 

upev*! 



Pioposetl 

Sc 

IU‘ 

7,21,200] 






S.aviDg. Hnjiec- to,800j j 

"I'lie Consideration of tlio salaries to lie allotleili^o (’nrovtiidiif- 
cd Deputy Col/eetors uiid Dejjiily Ahiij/sfi uiex in the North If 'est 
Promnee.x and Dxtra, . Ixaisiaiits in the Dunjab : and to PehsHdars 
and Peshkars of the North ll'e.st I’loivineea and the Punjab, is (Ic- 
I'ened. 

15. CoUeetors and Mayistratei^, Madras. —Tlu; districts arc 
too lar^e to be tniinao'eable. Tlie revenue is delVauiled, and the 
|)oiice incllieiently sujierintcnded. Ibit as tlie division of the. 
live large districts of iMalabar, Htdlary, Cnddapab, Canara and 
Mtidiiia would be too expensive, uii addition to the establish- 
nicnt.s is jiroposed 


I'ixiethig Scull. 


Scale pro|io.sc'l by Cornmi.-(-ioticr and aj- 
proved ol by tloycrnmeut. 


1 Collector and Magi.str.''te ‘ *:i4,2i)0! 1 

1 Ditto .. ' :il,000i I 

1 llilio . . ••lo.loo! 1 

1 Ditto »;io,oooi 7 

D) Ditto -at SS.iaai 1,20,000; 

1 Ditto ; *21,000] 


iiu)'. ■ - j,G9..300 

DEiireT 

I’roposvit Scalu ...I t,73,000 
Saving, Kapecsl 00,300 


34,200! 1 Collector ami Magistrate 


28.000 

21,000 

at 23,009 ;i.91,000 
iiupccs 1,73,00(1 


These oflicers arc also Agents to the tlovcnioi', the first io f.'cni iie 
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16. Cottector of Madras. —The annual salary of Es. 20,000 

instead of 28,000, is sufficient for the duties. ■' 

17. Subordinate Officers of the Revenue Department, Madras. 
—The rates are in accordance with those suggested for the other 
Presidencies:— 

^ . —. ^ 

Existing Scale. Scale proposed by Government. 

* 

■19 Snb-Collectors at 14,000 2,66,000 25 Assistants at 9.G00! 2,40.000 

20 Ditto at 8,800 . 1,76,000 15 Ditto at 7,b00j 1,17,000 

20 Ditto at 4,200 . 8,t,000 11 Ditto at 6,000j 66,000 

-20 Ditto at 4,800 06,000 

llupees ,5,26,00(1 - 

Deduct— Snjx'es! 5,19,000 

I’roposetl by Government 5,19,(X)0 - 

j Commissioner's saving ...- 

I Saving .. 7,000 

The consideration of the salaries of the Shcristadars and Tes- 
hildars o f Madras, is deferred. 

18. Collectors and Magistrates, Bombay. —Although the la¬ 
bours of a Bombay Collectorate, owing to the ryotwarree system, 
are heavy, the responsibility is less than elso.wljere. The Bombay 
Collectors have no police duties, are relieved by theEnam Com¬ 
mission and Survey Department, and can pass sentence for only 
one year:— 


Existing Scale. 


1 

Scale proposed by Commi.ssioner 
and approved of by Goverumeiit. 

11 Collectors at 28,000 
1 Ditto . 

3,08,000 

23,000 

i 

9 Collectors at 2,3,000 2,07,000 
3 Ditto at 20,000 60,000 

Kupees 

Deduct- . 

3,31,000 

2,67,000 

Rupees 2,07,000 

* Saving ... 

64,000 



19. The Collector of Bombay and Superintendent of Stationery 
should receive a consolidated salary of Rs. 12,000 instead of 
13,800 as at present. 
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20. The consideration of the salaries of thd Uncovenanted 
Suhord^ate Kevenue Officers, Dufterdars and Mamlutdars of 
Bombay, is deferred. As to the covenanted olficers; the pre¬ 
sent Sub-Collectors should be first Assistants with the same sa¬ 
laries as the Joint Magistrates and Dej^uty Collectors of the 
North West and Bengal:— 


Existing Scale. 


l.Scalc prop(isc<l liy Cominissioncr and! 
j iijiproTcd of by (jovci'umci^ j 


1 

Sub-Collector 

. 

Ifi.SOO 

T 

i 

First Assistants 

at 9,600 

67,200 

10 First Assi.stants 

at 9,00') 

9fi,0(i0' 

7 

Ditto 

at 7,800 

54,600 

2 

Ditto 

at 8,400 

1C,SOO 

12 

Jnr. Assistants 

at 6,000 

72,000 

12 

Second Assisfanta 

at 0,(iOl) 

79,2CO 

12 

Ditto 

at 4,800 

57,600 

12 

Third Ditto 

at 4,8('0 

f.7,600 


• 


2,51,400 



Tlupcc.s 

2,(16,100 





Dnocer— 


2,.'<1,400 






Saving 

, l{upee.s 

15,000 






Moonsiffs’ Estahlishments in Bengal and the North West; 
District Police of I^lndrus and Bomhny. C’onsifievation deferred. 

21. Commissioner -and Officers for Thuggee and Dacoity in 
Bengal :— 



1 

Exiiillng Scale. 

Seale proposed 
hy 

1 Government. 

.. 

Commis-sioner 

18,000 

18,000 

Assistant General. Superintendent, 


and Assistant Commissioner .. 

a,400 

0,G00 

Rupees 

2C,4.00 

27,600 

Deduct - 


Existing Seale . 


26,'100 

Increase 

. 

, 1,200 


22. General Superintendent for Thuqqee and Dacoitu and his 
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other civil appointments, and should draw no pay from the Thu"-- 
gee department:— “ 


f _ _' Scale proposed | 

! Existing Scalo. j by ; 

; j Government. ; 


lOei#ral Su))crintondent ... i 1C,S0() 

'4 A.ssistants at 8,too ... .. j 

Is Ditto at 2,100 ... ... ., . 7,200 

I Ditto . ... ... ... ...I 1,200 

d Ditto ... ... ... .. I 

I i_:_ 

UupeeiM 08,800 

Df.dlot — ■ 

I’ropo.-ied by <<«verunieut 51,000 

Saving ... ..., 7,200 


10,800 

83,0OO 

1,200 


The consideration of the i>ai rei/ E.sialtlinluiinits hi lieiujul, hSla- 
cJras and Bomhaij, and the Enain in Madras and 

Bombay, is del'crrod. 

23. Inspectors General of J'risons .—The Ciourt ordered the 
following scale to be adopted in their de.spatch .No. 04 of I8.j8, 
11th August; — 



E.visting Seale. 

^Sl•ale sanctioned bs 
! Court and [no. 
j posed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Bengal 

30,000 

28,(100 

North-WT'st Provinces 

3o,000 

22,000 i 

Punjab 

12,000 

18,000 

Madras 

30,001) 

22,000 

Bondtay 

30,000 

21,000 

1 

Bnpi'es 

Duiu'ct - 

Sanctioned by Court and jiro- 
posed by Goveuimcut 

1,32,000 

1,14 000 

],ikooo ! 

1 

1 

Court's saving 

18,000 
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I 
{ 

24. Remejnbrancer of Legal Affairs in all the Presidencies.- In 
a despatch, No. 36 of 31st Ilecember last, tlie (xovernment recom¬ 
mended tliat the office of Administrator (tcneral should be unit¬ 
ed with that of Remembrancer at IMadras and Bombay on a 
consolidated allowance of Es. 1500: — 


Existing ScaK 

1 

Scale pr(i]i 08 C(l by Government. i 

1 

i 

Ib'menibrancor of Lc- 

1 

Llcmonibraiuior of Legal Affairs 


gal Ail'airs in lien- 

' 

in Bengal 

28,000 

gal 

llMiuiinht'aiicer of Lt* 
gal Affairs aiul <io- 
voniment J’leader in 

30,000 

llemonibraucer of Lc-gal Affairs 
and Government Ideailer and 
ex offeio .loiut Secretary to 
Ibc Central Examination Com 

]V!aclr.as ... 

3,000 

mitt(|e ill the North-\Vest I’ro- 


Adi n i n i s tr.al or G eiicral 


vinees 

12,000 

in Madras 

8,400 

Reinembraneer of Legal A flairs, 

lleitu'inbraiu'i r of be- 

(lovemmeiit I’leader, and Ad- 


gal Allairs in Bom- 


ministrator General in Madras 

ls,00(i' 

hay 

Administrator Geno- 

GjOOO'Assi.stant to IlioRoinembrancerof 

1 Legal Affairs and Government 

ral in Bombay ... 

10 . 200 ! I’leadl'r at Madras 
-Reineinlirancer of Leg.al Affairs 

2,100 

ItupccK 

5S,20oi and Adndni.strator (Jeneral in 



Bombay... 

18.000 



Rupees 

DKiircT 

78,400 



Existing Sealw ... 

.58,200 



I’rojio.sed by Conuni.ssioner. 
58,000 18,000, pays of 

Administrator,s General in 



Madras and Bombay 

Increase over c,xistiiig sc.alc 
Increase over Comnii.s.sion- 
cr’s scale 

70,000 

25,200 

1,800 


_ 




25. AV/// and Opium Departments, Bengal .—As the Opium 
Agents hold responsible posts and give up promotion, their 
.'ularics fluiiild be tliosc of Sessions .Tiulgcs. 
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ExistiDjT Scale. 
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Seale proposed by Government. 


|1 Opinm Agent 
|l J)itto . 

., 32,000 0 0 

1 

( 38.000 0 0 


;1 l'’irst Asetstant 

1 J 4,400 0 0 


1 Ditto . 

2 Sub-Deputy Opinm 

1 ] 2,(100 0 0 


Agenis at P.fiOO , 

{ 1!»,200 0 0 


4 Ditto at 7.80(» 

3I,3»0 0 0 


8 Dil.ti) at n,(M )0 

48,000 0 0 

1 

t Ditto at 4,800 . 

h Surveyors and Assis- 
' lantsto tboSub-D<> 

; lit 200 0 0 

j 


piity Opium Agents .at .3,C00 

7,300 0 0 - 

j 

1 lutendant of tlie Opi- 

j 


um (Jodown . 

4,800 0 0 


1 Opinm Examiner ... 

1 2 , too 0 0 

3,18,400 0 0 

2 Salt Agents at 21,000 .. 

48,000 0 0 

1 Ditto ... ' . 

18,000 0 0 


1 Ditto . 

8,333 ,4 4 


1 J)itto . 

8,000 0 0 

1 

1 Ditto 

8,'0) 0 O' 


t Assistant Salt Agents at 3,(i0') . 

14,400 0 0 

' 

3 Ditto at ;i,ooo .. 

o.o u 0 0 

J 

!l Marine Assistant ... 

1 Superintendent of the 

1,800 0 0 

1 

SulkeahSalt Golahs 

1 Controller of Govern- 

8,-iO) 0 0 

' 

mont Salt Chowkies 

24,(100 0 0 

1 

2 Superintendents of 

' 1 

Salt Chowkies at 8,400 ... 

10,800 0 0 

1 

2 Ditto * (i,00o ... 

12 ,<K)0 0 0 


2 Ditto at 4,800 ... 

9,«00 0 0 


2 Ditto at, 4,2''0 ... 

8,400 0 0 


2 Ditto at .3,000 ... 

1 Assistant Super! nten- 

7 200 0 <0 


dent ... . 

2,160 0 0 

2,04,093 5 4 

j 

Rupees ...j 

4.22,493 5 4 


- __ . 

_ _ ) 


'I'licsc salaries have all been fixed with the intention of the 
appointments being given in full to natives and East Indians, if^ 
duly qualified. 

26. Secretary to the Lieutenant Governor, Punjal. —Rupees 
30,000 would not be too much. The salary ot the N. "W". 
Secretary is Rs. 32,000, 

27 and 28, Judicial and Financial Commissioners, Punjab.—- 
Each should have Rs. 40,000, like a Puisne Judge of the N. W. 
Sudder. 

29. Officers of the Province of Oude ,—The Chief Comnais- 
sioner should have Rs. 50,000, with a sumptuary allowance of 
Re. 6,000, 
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Existing Scale ... ...| 7,12,200j 
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30. Governor GeneraFs Agent and other Officers in Bajpootana. 
—Sir II. Lawrence proposed to join the Central India Agencies 
and to add to them the Neemuch and Ajraere Commissionerships. 
Sir R. Hamilton reported against this. The Government con¬ 
sider it inexpedient, as the extent of country comprises 200,000 
square miles, and the saving wopld be inconsiderable. The 
appointment of Agent in Rajpootana is very onerous, but the 
number of his assistants is unnecessarily large. Any whom it may 
be necessary to employ, more than 4, may be called Temporary 
Assistants:— 


Existing Scale. 

( 

Scale propo.scd by Government. 

Governor Gcner.al’s Agent 

00,000 

Governor General’s 


9 Assistants at (5,000 .. 

54,000 

/igent ... ...4^,000 


Politioal Agent at M ey war 

:30,000 

Sumptuary Allow- 


Assistant to ditto 

1,200 

anco . 0,000 


Political Agent at Jey- 




poor 

24,000 


48,000 

Political Agent at Joud- 


1 Assistant . 

8,040 

poor 

21,000 

3 Ditto at 6,000. 

18,000 

Political Agent at Har- 


Political Agent at Mey- 


row tec 

18,000 

wav 

24,000 



Assistant to ditto 

1,200 

Ru])ecs 

2,08,200 

Political Agent at Jey- 


Dt}uu(;t— 


poor ... ... ■ ... 

20,000 

Proposed by Govern- 


Political Agent at Joud- 


inent 

1,55,000 

jioor ’... 

20,000 



Political Agent at liar- 


Saving .. 

52,000 

rowteo... . 

16,000 



• Iluj)ecs 

1,55,000 


31. Governor General's Agent and other Officers in'Ce.ntrtil 
India ,—The salary of the Governor General’s Agent in Central 
India, which has, from time to time, been reduced from Rupees 
1,00,038 to Rupees 40,000 per annum, was raised in 1854, when 
the Gwalior and Bundlecund agencies were added to the Indore 
office, to Rupees 48,000. The duties of the Political Agency 
at Gwalior are light. It should be separated from the Indore 
Agency; this will be more acceptable to the Native Govern¬ 
ment. 

V2 
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Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government 

1 

Governor General’s Agent 

48,000 

Govr. GenUs Agent 36,000 


1 Assi.stant ... 9,000 

• 

Sumptuary Allow- 


As Deputy Opium 


ance ... 6,000 





42,000 

Agent ... 3,000 


1 Asststant 

9,(i00 


12,000 





1 Ditto 

6,0(X) 

1 Assistant 

7,200 





Political Agent at Gwalior 

30,000 

Political Agent at Gwalior 

24,000 





Ditto at Bhopal 

16,000 

Ditto at Bhopal... 

18,000 





Ditto at Rewa 

9,600 

Medical Officer at Bliopal 

7',200 





Medical Officer at Bhopal 

6,000 

Political As.sistant at Bun- 


" 




Political Assi.stant at Bun- 


dleeund and Eewa 

12,000 





dleeund 

9,000 

Ditto at Bhopawar 

7,200 





Ditto at Bhopawar 

9,600 

Ditto at Mavmpoor 

7,263 

- 




Ditto at Mauiipoi'c 

2,4(M1 

Rnpoos . 

1,42,863 





Rupee.s 

1,40,800 

DliDUOT— . 




Propo,sed by Govorninent 

i,40,8(M) 



Saving 

2,063 




32. The Officers of Bari pore .—The information received is 
insufficient to allow of a decided opinion being formed in res¬ 
pect to them. A Judicial Commissioner should be appointed 
in place of the personal assistant and superintendent of police. 
Though Nagpore is behind Mysore in resources and popula¬ 
tion* the salary of the Commissioner of the former should be 
larger on account of its disadvantages :— 


^ Nagporc 
Mysore 


i Population . , 
) Land Revenue . 

{ Population 
Land Revenue ... 


2,855,193 
29,50,.512 
,3,726,4.59 
59,76,251 
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Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

Commissioner 

60,000 

Commissioner 42,000 


Personal Assistant to Do. 

10,800 Sumptuary Allow- 


1 Deputy Commissioner 

24,000 

ance ... 6,000 


1 Ditto 

18,000 


48,000 

2 Ditto at 14,400... 

28,800 

■Jiuliciiil Commissioner ... 

28,'000 

1 Ditto' . 

12,000 

1 Depv. Commissioner... 

23,000 

2 Assistant Commission- 


:t Ditto at 20,000 

60,000 

ers at 8,400 ... 

16,800 

1 Ditto 

14,400 

3 Ditto at 7,200 .. 

21,(500 

1 Asst. Commissioner ... 

0,600 

2 Ditto at (5,000 ... 

12,000 

2 Ditto at 7.800 

l.'5,600 

2 Extra Assistant Com- 


2 Ditto at (5,000 

12,000 

missioners at (i,000 .. 

12,0(X) 

2 Ditto 4,800 

0,600 

3 Ditto at 4,800 . 

14,400 

1 Extra Assistant Com- 


1 Ditto 

:i.600 

nussioncr 

0,600 

3 Ditto at 2,400 ... 

7,200 

1 Ditto 

7,800 

■ 


1 Ditto 

6,000 

llupees 

2,41,200 

1 Ditto 

4,800 



2 Ditto at .3,600 

7,200 



.5 Ditto at 3,000 

15,000 

1 


Itupecs 

2,70,600 

‘ 

* 

Deduct— 




Existing Scale 

2,41,200 



Increase ... 

20,400 


33. The Officers of Mysore .—Sir Mark Cubbon thinks he 
should have a larger salary as Commissioner than Its. 42,000, 
which is the pay of a Suddor Judge :— 
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Existing Scale. 


Scale proposed by Government. 

Commissioner... 

48,996 

Commissioner ... ...j 

*48,000 

1 Assistant 

21,000 

1 Assistant 

14,400 

1 Ditto 

10,800 

1 Ditto ... ...| 

9,600 

1 Ditto 

■8,400 

1 Ditto . 

7,800 

1 Ditto . 

6 ,000, 

Judicial Commissioner ...! 

32,000 

Judicial Commissioner ... 

42,000 

3 District Superinten-I 

4 District Superinten- 

dents at 23,000 ...1 

69,000 

dents at 19,200 ... 

76,800; 

1 Ditto ... ^ ...j 

20,000 

1 Ditto 

12 , 000 ! 

1 Ditto ... ...1 

12,000 

7 Junior Assts. at 6,000 

42,000 

2 J unior Assts. at 9,600j 

19,200 

Huzoor Adawlut 

36,270| 

4 Ditto at 7,800 .. i 
4 Ditto at 6,000 ...J 

31,200 

24,000 

BupeesiS 04,872' 

3 Ditto at 4,800 ...! 

14,400 


1 

1 

Huzoor Adawlut ...' 

36,276 


1 Ru]>ees!.3,37,876 

■Duduct— ( ' 


iExisting Scale ... ...'3,04,872 



Increase ...: 

33,004/ 


34. Thf Officers in Shut .—Both Mr. liicketts and the Go¬ 
vernment decide against dividing Sind into two Commissioner- 
ships as proposed by General Jacob :—■ 


Including Sumptaar; Allowance. 
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The Hyderabad Resident and other Officers ;• 
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rnalous. The territory should be divided into two Commis- 
sionerships, and the Punjab system carried out:— 
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37. The Resident at Nepaul has a salary of 38,000 Rupees ; it 
should remain, as also the Assistant to the Resident's salary. 

38. The Resident at Baroda has Rs. 36,000, his Assistant 
Rs. 9,000. They should remain. 

39. ' Tlie salary of the Resident at Trnvancore should be re¬ 
duced from Rs. 33,600 to Rs. 24,000, the pay of the Aley war 
Agent. 


40. The Agency allowance of Us. 3,000 granted to the Coin- 
inissioner of ReVenue at Benares as Governor General's Agent 
and tSuperinteudent of the E.e-Rujnh of Coorg, should be retrcncli- 
cd. 

'.riic consideration of the case of the Governor General's Agent 

Alourshedahad, is <lefcrred. • 

• 

41. Officers in Pegu .—Though the population and land re¬ 
venue of J’egu arc not more .than are found in several of the 
lirst class districts of Bengal, yet the frontier is so turbulent, the 
})eo[)le so scattered, and the (iiommissioner so distant from head 
(juavters, that he should have Rs. 2,000 in excess of a similar 
olliccr in the interior. Air. Ricketts recommends that the Te- 
iiassoritn Provinces be added to the Pegu Commission, but Sir 
A. Bogle opposes this. The salary of the Magistrate of Rangoon 
should be fixed at that of a third class Deputy Commissioner. 
The question whether the Extra Assistants should, as in the 
Punjal), constilute a separate Branch of the Administration, is 
referred to the Foreign Department:— 
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i Existing Scale. 

i 

1 Scale proposed by Government. 

i Coinmi.s.sioiier,. 

1 30,00(1 

J Commissioner. 

3(i,000 

It Deputy Ootnmihsinner,... 

14,4n0'l IJeimty 

18,000 

'2 J)itto at 12,000,. 

24,000 

2 Ditto at 12,000,. 

24,(»00 

11 Dittf), . 

9,000 

4 Ditto at 10,800,. 

43,200 

2 Ditto at 8,400,. 

! 10,800 

Superintoudeut of For- 


1 Superiiiteuilcnt of For- 


csts, ..I 

i Fi.Otdi 

1 ests, . 

12,000 

Magistrate ot llangoou. 

lo,.soo 

i Magistrate of llangoou, 

9,0(X) 

A.s.sistant ditto,. 

•1,8(.0 

! Assistant ditto,. 

0,000 

Magistrate of Jlalliousio, 

8,400 

1 Magi.stralc of Dalliousie, 

' ]0,y00i2 As.sistaiii (JomiuisHionm 


|.5 Assistant Comnjia.siouors 


at 7,8(H), .! 

] .l.ooo 

I at 0,000, . 

.lOjODO 3 Ditto at 0,000, .. 

18,000, 

11 Ditto, 

4,800'l Ditto, .! 

■i,soi); 

1 Ditto.I 

2,400 

1 Ditto, . 

2,40(;l 

)7 Extra, ditto at 4,800 ...| 

:53,GOO 

1 Extra ditto, . 

1 7,800 

11 Oollector of Customs, ...| 

7,200 

A Ditto at 0,000,. 

! 12,000 

il Ditto, ... .. • ., i 

6,0(HJ 

2 Ditto at 4,8<»0, ... ...I 

.0,000 

11 Ditto, .. 

4,800, 

2 Ditto at 3,600,. 

7,200 

1 Ditto, ... 

3,000 1 (.’ollcctor of CuistoinH, ...( 

7.200 



1 . 1 

(!,oi 10 



1 Ditto, . 

4,,SOU 

Jluiiecs, . 

2,.‘)l,(i00 

1 Ditto, . 

3,(i00 



Rupees, .' 

2,.'i(i,200 



Deduct— .: 

[ 



Existing .Scale, ... 

2,31,6(10 


1 

Incrca.se, 

24,(:( 0 



. . _ . . . 

. _ 


42. Officers in the Tenasserini a7)(lJ\fartaIian Provinces. —Kx- 
ccpt in area the territory does not e(iual a third class district in 
Jlengal. A salary of lis. 28,000 a year is proper for the Coin- 
nilssionersliip. The Deputy Commissioners arc placed on the sanui 
footing as those of Pegu :— 
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TENASSERIM AND MARTABAN. 


' 

Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Goverumeut. 

Commissioner,. 

42,000 


Commissioner, ... 

28,000 

2 Depy. Commrs. at 12,000 

24,000 

1 Dcrmty Commissioner, 

14,400 

1 Ditto, . 

0,600 

1 

Ditto 

12,000 

1 Ditto, . 

7,200 

2 

Ditto at 10,800... 

21,600 

1 Magistrate, . 

9,600 

2 Asst. Comiurs. at D.OIU) 

19,200 

4 Asst. Commrs. at C,000 

24,00(t 

2 

Ditto at 6,000 ... 

12,000 

Conservator of Forests, 

7,200 

1 

Ditto . 

4,800 

Assistant ditto,. 

3,600il 

Asst. Supt. of Forests,... 

3,600 

Collector of Sea Customs, 

4,800 

ll 

CollectoT’ of (..'ustoms, ... 

6,600 

2 Tseetkays at 3,000 

6,000 

|2 Tseetkays at 3,000 

6,000 

1 Ditto, . 

2,4(H) 

!1 

Ditto . 

2,400 

1 Ditto, . 

1,B<H 

il 

Ditto . 

.1,800 

8 Gouiig Oyouks at 1,200 

9,(i00 

|6 Gonng Gyouks and Myo- 


4 Ditto, atOGO... 

3,840 

1 

tbogyees at 1,200 

7,200 

1 Ditto . 

900 


Ditto jit 960 

7,680 

3 Ditto at 720... 

2,1603 

Ditto at 720 

2,160 

4 Ditto at 600... 

2,400,9 

Ditto at (iOO 

5,400 

2 Ditto at 480... 

96o!6 

Ditto at 480 

2,8801 

2 Ditto at 300... 

600i 



2 Ditto at 240... 

4801 



1 Myothogyee, . 

720| 



4 Ditto at 600 .. 

2,400 




1 Ditto . 

480 


. 


Rupees, 

1,66,740 


Rupees,. 

1,07,720 

Deduct— 





Proposed by Go- 





vernmeut. 

1,57,720 




Saving, 

' 

9,020 





43. Officers in Arracan ,—With one exception all their sala¬ 
ries should be increased owing to the nnhealthiness of the cli¬ 
mate, the separation from all society and the high price of pro¬ 
visions :— 
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AKUACAN. 


Cominissiouer . 

Priucipal Assistant in Akyab ... 
Second Assistant in ditto „ 

Junior As.sistaul in ditto „ 
Principal Assistant in llanirce ... 
Uncovenantcd Assistant in ditto „ 
Principal Assistant in Saudoway... 

Deduct— 


jEsisting Scale. 

1 

Scale proposeil 
by Governinont 

1 20,400 

*24,000 

i 12,000 

14,400 

0,600 

10,800 

<i,000 

7,800 

• 

12,000 

12,000 


4,800 

0,400 

8,400 

68,400 

82,200 

Existing Scale, 

68,400 

Increase 

13,800 


. 44. Officers in Chofa Nar/pore ,—Tlie area (32,018 square 
miles) is great and the management of the tributary estates res- 
j)onsil)le, though the work is one-fourth that of the Agra and 
Allahabad divisions. Tlie salary of the Commissioner should 
be Rs. 28,000, that of a .1 udge oi' the first class:— 


This is Salary only. House rent, as given at present, is di.sallowcil. 
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CHOTA NAGPORE. 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

Commissioner, 

30,000 

Commissioner, 

28,000 

1 Deputy ditto, 

18,000 

1 Assistant ditto. 

3.600 

1 Assistant ditto, 

3,000 

1 .Judicial Conimr., 

18,000 

2 Principal Assistants 


2 Deputy Commission- 


• at 12,000, 

24-,000 

era, at 14,400, 

28,800 

Senior ditto 


1 Ditto, ... 

12,000 

at 9,000, 

27,000 

2 Ditto, at 10,800, 

21,000 

1 .Junior ditto 

6,000 

1 Assistant Commr., .. 

0,000 

1 Joint Magistrate and 


2 Ditto at 4,800, 

9,000 

Deputy Oollccfcor, ... 

4,800 

5 Sub or Extra Assist. 


1 Deputy Collector, ... 

4,800 

ditto, at 3,000, 

18,000 



1 Ditto, 

000 

I Deputy Magistrate, 

3,000 

2 MoonsilJs at 1,800, 

3,000 

3 Sub-Assistants, 


0 Ditto at 1,200, 

7,200 

at 3,600, 

10,800 



1 Moonsiir and Native 


Deduct— 

1,57,000 

Assistant, 

2,400 

Existing Seale, 

■1,47,000 

2 Moonsills at 1,800, 

3,000 



7 Ditto at 1,200, 

8,400 

Increase, ... 

1),400 

1 Sub-As.sistant, 

600 



lis. ... 

1,47,000 




Officers in Assam .—At present the Coitinhssioner takes all 
the revenue, and his Dejiuty all the civil and criminal duties. 
The province comprises the districts of Gowalpara, Kamroop, 
Durrung, Lnekimpore, Nowgong, Seehsagurh, Cossyah Hills. 
Mr. Ricketts thinks it should be under twp Commissioners, 
and the late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal approved. The 
question is referred to the Government of Bengal for their consid¬ 
eration ; the ([uestion of salary is meanwhile allowed to remain 
as it is: — 
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Existing Scale. 

Scale propo.scd by Goveniment. 

1 Omnmis.sioner,. 

24,00( 

• 2 Coninnssioncrs,at 20,00( 

) 40,000 

il Deputy ditto, ... 

i«,oo(; 

1 1 Principal Assistant, 

11,400 

j-l Pl'iucipal Assts. at 12,(too 

1 48,(K)fi 

1 3 Ditto, at 12,00( 

1 36,0(K) 

3 Ditto, at 9,000 

27,000 

3 Ditto, at 9,00(J 

1 27,000, 

Ditto, . 

1 6,000'] Ditto, . 

6,000 

|j Junior As.'ii.stant, 

1 6,000|l Jiiidor A.'j.si.'stant, 

6,000j 

(4 Sub-AssistaiitH, at 5,400 21,()00 1 Su)i-Assistant, ... 

7,800) 

It Ditto, 

1 4,200iJ Ditto, 

6,oool 

Ditto, at 3,000 

9,000 

2 Ditto, fit 4,800 

9,600 

|l Principal Sudihu'Aniecn, 

3,000 

4 Ditto, at 3,000 

12,0001 

1.3 Sudder Aiaeons, at 1,<SOO 


1 Princip'd Siiddcr Aiiieen, 

3,000 

j2 Ditto, at 1,2001 2,'10O 

1 Sudder Aiiiccn, ... 

2,400 

i 1 Deputy Collector, 

1 i,.soo 

3 Ditto, at 1,800 

.0,400 

19 Mo(jn.'<ifKs, at 1,200 

1 10,800 

1 Ditto. 

1,200 

jl Sudder Ameeii and 2! 


1 Deputy Collector, 

1,800 

j Mfunisitrs fit 540 con- 


4 Moon.sills at 1,440 

.0,760 

1 stituting a I’uncliayet, 

1,620 

5 Ditto, at 1,200 

6,000 



1 Sudder Aincoii a,ml 2j 


i Add, 

1,88,820 

Mooiisitts at o-lO con-j 


Estalit. of Coiiinir. 

28,081 

stituting a J’unchayct,, 

1,020 

Ditto of Deputy Ditto, 

9,.')40 





Add, 

1,91,980 

Riipeos, ... 

2,26,441 

E.stal)t. for first Cotnjnr. 

22,969 



Ditto for second ditto, 

11,988 




2,20,937 



Deduct— 1 


# 


E-xi.sting Scale, | 

2,2(i,441 


* 

' Increase,! 

496 


Political Af/ent at Manncvporc .—The quctitiou of retaining 
this officer has been referred to tli6 Foreign Department. Ks. 
9,600 would be a suitable salary for the appointment. 

4.5. Sufcrintcnd^t of Cachar and his Assistant. —The salaries 
proposed by Mr. Seketts—Ks. 19,200—are suitable. 

46. Snperinteudent of ParjeeUny and his Assistant. —The salary 
of Rs. 9,600 for .Su])erintendent is suitable. (lovernment secs 
no occasion lor the appointment of an Assistant. 

Agent and Assistant in Hill Tracts of Orissa. —Pending a re¬ 
port I’rom (lovermnent of Bengal, the consideration of their 
salaries is postponed. 

47. Officers in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. —The late Lieute¬ 
nant Governor, who fixed their salaries originally, agrees with 
Mr. Ricketts that they should be increased. The salary of 
the Deputy Commissioner Government considers unnecessarily 
high 
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Existing 

Seale. 

Scale ])ropos- 
edby Govern¬ 
ment. 

Deptity Commissioner, 

.14,400 

15,000 

Assistant 

ditto, ... 

7.200 

9,000 

Jlitto 

ditto, ... 

0,000 

7.800 

Ditto 

ditto, ... 

4,800 

6,000 

Ditto 

ditto, ... 

4,800 

6,000 : 

Sub-Assistant 

Commissioner, 

2.400 

4,800 : 

Ditto 

ditto, ... 

2,400 

b.OOO ' 

Ditto 

ditto, ... 

1,800 

1,800 ' 

Ditto 

ditto, ... 

1,800 

1,800 1 



4.5,000 

55,800 


Deduct— 




Existing Seale, 


45,000 


Increase, 

^ 1 

10,200 


48. Unaroenanted Assistant to Superintendent of Tributary 
Mehahin Cuttack. — The salary is E.s. 4,800. As there is no pros¬ 
pect of promotion and there should be no change, an increase 
of Its. 100 a month after 10 years’ service, should be given. 

49. Officers in Kumaon :— 



-- - ^ 


* 

Existing 

Scale. 

Scale propos¬ 
ed by Go¬ 
vernment. 

Commissioner,.. 

Assistant in ohargo of Kumaon, 

Ditto ditto Gburwal, ... ... 

.Junior Assitant, 

Deputy Collector, 

Sudder Amcen Kumaon, inclusive of 
Establishment, 

Ditto Gburwal .ditto, ... 

Deputy Magistrate in the Babur, 

24,000 

8,400 

8,4A 

4,800 

4,200 

1,680 

1,680 

3,000 

20,000 

9,600 

8,400 

4,800 

4,200 

1,680 

1,680 

3,000 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Government, 

56,160 

53,360 

1 

53,360 

Saving, 

2,800 1 

i 
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.00. Oficers in Ajmere and Mainoara .—Government ap¬ 
proves of Mr. llicketts’ proposal to place these districts under 
the Governor General’s Agent in liajpootaua, as Commissioner 
in subordination to the Lieutenant Governor, and to vest tlie 
Deputy Commissioner witli (inlarged powers:— ' 


! . . ' 

1 Existing Seale. 


j Seale i)roposed by Coimnissioner. 

j 

iCoinmiosioner, 

31,587 

! 

Deputy Commissioner. ... 

i 

14,4(X) 

Assistant, 

7,200 Ditto, 

9,600 

Ditto, 

6,000 iSIative Assistant, . . 

1,800 

iSiidder Ameen, 

3,000 Ditto, 

3,600 

Ditto. 

2,t00:Ditto, 

1 

2,100 

Deputy Collector, 

4,200|Dundit, . 

1,200 

I’uiulit, 

210 

1 


Add, 

36,000 

Deduct— 

I’l-ojiosed Seale, ...j 

54,627 

-15,600 

Pay of Ollicer in com 
inand of the Mair Corps, 

9,600 

Savitfg, .. ; 

9,027 


1.5,600 


i)l. ()ffirer.t in Dehra. Doon .—As the ordinary duties are light 
and the climate attractive, the present salary of the Superin¬ 
tendent, lls. 12,000, should be reduced to Rs. 9,600, and that of 
the Assistant, Ks. 6,000 to lis. 4,800, a saving of Ks. 3,600 
per annum. 

52. Officers in Bhutteann.- ~T)a<i area (3,209 square miles), 
population (1,12,974) and revenue (Rs. 1,70,876) are small. But 
until all settlement proceedings have been closed and the Cus¬ 
toms Department has been transferred to the Commissioner of 
Customs, the establishment should be left on its present foot¬ 
ing 
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BHUTTEANA. 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

Superintendent, 

18,000 

Superintendent, 

14,400 

let Assistant, 

5,400 

Collector of Customs, 

7,200 

2nd Ditto, ... 

4,200 

Assistant, ... 

6,000 

3rd Ditto, 

4,200 

Ditto, . 

4,800 

Deputy Collector,... 

5,400 

Rs. 

32,400 

Sudder Ameen, 

2,400 



' Deduct— 

39,600 



Proposed by Go- 




vernment. 

32,400 



Saving, 

7,200 




53. Officers in Jawud Neemnch .—Though small, the revenue 
(Rs. 4,40,019) is large. The responsibilities of the Superin¬ 
tendent are greater than those of a 3rd class Punjab Deputy 
Commissioner, jvhosc salary is fixed at Es. 14,400:— 
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JAWUD NEEMUCH. 



Existing* 

Scale propos¬ 
ed by Go- 


Scale. 

vernment. 

Superintendent, 

12,000 

14,400 

Assistant, 

Ditto, 

4,200 

0,000 

4,800 

Temporary Assistant, ... 

1,800 

3,000 

Peshkar, 

960 

1,200 

1 Tehsceldar,... 

. 

2,400 

2,400 

2 Ditto, at 1,800 ... 

3,600 

3,600 


24,960 

35,400 

Deduct,— 

Existing Scale, 

Increase^ ... 

. 

24,960 

10,440 


54. Oncers in Niniar .—The Political Assistant’s position is 
on a par with that of a 3rd class district in the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories. Government allows all the salaries to remain 
as at i)resent, viz.:— 


Political Assistant, ... ... • ... 

Deputy Collector and Joint Magistrate, ... 
Deputy Collector, 

... 12,000 
... 3,000 

... 3,600 


18,600 


55. Officers in Sattc»a .—Government would leave the pay 
of the Collector as it is. Whether the province should have any 
special rules for its Government as Mr. Ricketts suggests, will 
be considered in the Home Department. At present, unlike 
Pegu, the Punjab, &c., it is destitute of a Code:— 







SATTAKA; 


t 

i 

1 

1 Existing 

Scale proposed by 

I 

' Scale, 

j 

Commissioner. 

I 

jCollcctor and Magistrate, 

...‘ 28,000 

.30,000 

l.ludicial Assistant,... 

...; 14,400 

14,400 

:1st Assistant, 

7,200 

0,000 

i2nd ditto, ... 

...' 4,800 

; 

7,800 

ISrd ditto, ... 

1 

...; 4,800 

(;,0()0 


'Sl 
” 1 

1 

(i7,800 
■ 59,20!) 

• 

Incrca-e, ... 

8,000 


.5f). Superintmdeiit of JMahodlei<livwr .—His salary is Ivs. 11,284 
and calls for no remark. 

Pending the receipt of replies from Ilombay the questions rais¬ 
ed by Mr. Kicketts as to the following are allowed to stand 
over :— 

Tlf OJfUu'rs of the Prm'iiicf of Kotf/nwar. 

J*olitU‘<>l A<]vnt hi Kiitch and hix Assistanix. 

Ai/'int, to the Governor in Guzcral. 

Ai/ent to the Governor at Surat. 

Political Agent in Mohee. Kanfa. 

Political Af/cnt in liewa^Kunta. 

Agent for Sirdar.x in the Deccan. 

Political Agent Southern Mahratta Country, Begaov. 

The question of the salary to be allotted tt) the Government 
Agent at Chepauk and Paymaster of Camatie Stipends, was sub¬ 
mitted for the orders of the Secretary of State for India on 14th 
May 1850. 

Agent to the Governor of Fort St. George and his Assis¬ 
tants in Ganjani. —The Agent’s appo^tment is one of the most 
responsible under the IMadras Government, in every respect 
more so than that of an ordinary Magistrate and Collector. The 
same is true of the Principal Assistant in a proportionate degree. 
The Military Assistant has charge of the tklooks of Goomsur 
and Soradah, the hoorda of Aska, and the hill tracts of Goomsur, 
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tlirougliout wliic.li lie ha.s the superintendenee of the I’olice, and 
exercises full Criminal powers. He has also the command of 
the Ganjam Sebundy corps, consisting of 250 privates :— 

1 

j 

! . ! 

lExi.sting Scale. 1 

' i 

i i 

Scale proposed- 
by the Coni-| 
luissiouer andj 
apjiroved olj 
by Govern- 
nicnt. 

Agent, who is also Collector and Ala- \ 

gistrate, ... ... ... ... ;!t,200 j 

1st (Principal) Assistant, ... 14,000 

!'2nd (Senior) Assistant, ... ...; 8,800 

30,(100 ' 

0,000 
7,800 

Deduct - 1 

i Proi) 0 .sed bv tJoinniissioner ) 

1 aiul apiuovcl of by Go- •; 

; vcrnrni'nl, . ) \ ’ 

i 1 i 

L' 

47,400 

i Saving.i 9,000 

' 

Agent In the Governor of Fort SI. George and his Assistanl.s (tt 
Vizagapafam. —The Agent’s responsibilities arc not cipial to 
tho.se of the Ganjam Agent :— 

ExistingScalc. 

1 

1 

Scale pro]>osed 
by Connnis- 
sioner and np- 
1 proved of by 
(lovernment, 

i....■■■ ... 


A^^cnt.j 30,000 28,000 

Principal Assistant, ... ... .... 14,000 9,600 

Second Assistant, ... ... ... 8,800 7,800 

Third Assistant, ... . . 4,800 

Deduct— r)2,800 50,200 

Proposed by Commissioner") , -—— 

and approved of by Govern- > 50,200 

meiit, .) 


Saving,... 


2,600 




I ! 

Orders have been issued to bring the district under the Ke. 
gulations. The question of the salaries of the Agmt to the 
Governor of Fort St. George and his Assistants in Kurnool, has 
been disposed of under the head “ Collectors of Madras.” 

57. Town Magistracies of Calcutta, Madras and Bomhag. — 
The Court of Directors sanctioned a 4th Magistrate at Madras 
on a salary of Rs. 800 a month because the area of jurisdiction 
and population is larger than in the other two:— 



Exhsting 

Seale. 

Seale proposed 

by 

Government. 

Calcutta, Senior M.agi.strale, 

24,000 

20,000 

.Junior ditto, ... 

9,000 

12,000 

Madras, Senior Magistrate, 

14,400 

18,000 

Second ditto, ... 

12,000 

12,000 

Third ditto. 

9,000 

9,600 

Fourth ditto, ... 


9,600 

Bombay, Senior ditto, . 

30,000 

18,000 

Second ditto, ... 

15,600 

12,000 

Third ditto. 

12,000 

9,600 

Deduct— 

1,27,200 

1,20,800 

Proposed by Government, 

1,20,800 


Saving, 

6,400 



Commissioners and other Officers of Police for the towns of Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras and Bombay .— The salaries are allowed by Go- 
•vernment to remain as they are. Mr. Ricketts’ scale is also 
«ivcn:— 
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OOiVIJIISSlONEKS &c. OF POLICE. 




! 

1 Existing 
Seale. 

Scale proposed 
Commissioner. 

Calcutta, 

Commissioner, ... 

30,000 

24,000 


Deputy ditto, ... 

7,200 

9,600 


Superintendent, 

4<,800 

4,800 


Ditto,. 

3,600 

3,600 


Ditto, ... 

3,600 

3,600 

Madras, 

Commissioner, 

18,000 

20,000 


Deputy ditto, ... 

6,000 

6,000 


Ditto,. 

6,000 

0,000 

Bombay, 

Commissioner, 

14,400 

18,000 


Deputy ditto, ... 

6,000 i 

7,800 

i 

• 1 

) 

Deduct— ... ^ 

99,000 1 

1,03,400 

! 

1 

1 

Existing Scalc,j 

99,600 

!] 



Increase, ...| 

3,800 


58. fimall Cause Courts in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay.— 
The First Judge in Calcutta should have an increase of Rs. 
2,000, owing to the state of society there. The additional ex- 
j)cn8e will be covered by the fees. The salaries fixed for the 
2nd and 3rd Bombay Judges arc those fixed by the Court of 
Directors;— 
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Kxisting Scale i Seale proposed by Government. 


Calcutta. 1 




|Ut Judge, ... ...118,000 1 

Isfc Judge, . . 

20,000 

i’ind Ditto, ... 

12,000 ; 

2nd Ditto, ... . I 

12,000 ; 

;tid Ditto, ... ...I 

12,000 l! 

)vd Ditto, ... 

12,000 

Chief Clerk, ...| 

9,000 

Chief Clerk, 

7,801) 

Assistant ditto, 

3,000 i 

Asfc'istant Ditt(», 

3,600 

Ist Judge’* Clerk, 

3,000 j 

Int, 2nd and urd j 


and and 3rd Ditto ) 

1 < 4jA/» ^ 

Judge’s Clerks,/ 

.6,400 

ditto, at 2,400 ( 

, 4,oUll 1 

' 1 

at 1,800, ) 


Ist Interpreter, 

■ IvSOO ' 

Tliree InterpretiTS, | 

r.nii 

2ud ditto, ... 

1*200 

at 1,200,) 


establishments of 

1 ’ > 

Kst;i.blishment c»f 1 


Writers, llailiH's, V 

!J7,h7.> ; 

AVrilt'rs, Uuihirs, ^ 

37,875 

Servants, &e., J 

1 ^ 1 

1 Serv.uit.’S, &c., ... ) 
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M.ulriis. 


,Ist Judge, 

! 18,000 

1st Judge, 

'18,000 

2nil Ditto, . 

112,000 

2nd Ditto, ... 

: 12,000 ' 

'3ul Ditte, ... 

; 12,000 

3rd Ditto, .. 

'12,000 

Chief Clork. - . 

7,200 

Chief Clerk. 

1 7,800 ; 

; Assistant Clerk and 


1 Assistant Clerk and | 

; I 

, Cashier, .. > 

2,4()d 

1 Cashier,’ ) 

i 2,400 j 

1st. 2ijd and "rd ) 

i 

jlst, 2nd and "rd j 

1 i 

I Judge’s do.,at SlO, i 

2,520 £ 

1 Judge’s Clerks, ■ 

2,520 ' 

|let Jnlerprotej', 

2,lof» 1 

j .at 840, ) 


2tid Ditto, 

840 ; 

jlst Interpreter, 

2.100 

jKstfllilLshmeiit of] 

1 

1 2nd Ditto, ... 

840 

Writers, Itailifls, i 

17,634 

listabIi,shmeDt of 1 

1 

I .Servants, iVe, ...) 

’ 1 

i 

Writers, Hulilfs, r 

jir.fi.’ii 


.- 74,694] 

Servants, &c., ) 

1 

1st Judgn, . 

1 ,'1,0()0 i 


- 75,294 

2ud Ditto, ... 

12,000 

Bombay. 


Jrd Ditto, ... 

9,0110 

I.st Judge, 

1 18,001) 

(-hief Clerk, 

6,000 

2nd Ditto,- ... 

' 6,001) 

Assistant Ditto, 

1,800 

•’ird Ditto, ... 

' 6,000 

Ist, 2iul and Ord 1 


Chief Clerk, 

4,800 

Jmlge’s Clerk.s, [ 

3,600 

Ist, 2nd and bid 1 


at 1,200 ) 


Judge’s Clerks, / 

! 1.440 

Three Interpreters, ) 

o boo 

at -ISO, ] 


at 1,2UU ] 


1st Interpreter, 

■ 1 1,200 

Establishmciit. of 1 


2nd Ditto, .... 

I 721) 

Writers, Dailills, / 

20,592 

3rd Ditto, 

. 1 600 

Servauts, &c., ) 


Hstabllsluiient of T 

1 


- 71,952 

Writers, Bailiffs, 8 

20,952 ■ 



Servants, Ae., j 


jDcduct- - 

2,51,921 


- t59,7]2 

Existing Scale, ... 

2,38,281 


Ks. 2,38,281 1 

Increase, 

■ 13,641) 


* The Assist.ml Clerk in Mailras.j 
Idraws in addition a personal allowaneei 
of Hs. 1,80n per annum. i 

I t 1“ addition to thisHuiu K.--. dd.'i per' 
Imensem are drawn for lujii-sc rent. | 
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59. Superintendents of the Botanical Gardens in Calcutta and 
the N. W. Prooinccs. —Mr. Ricketts thinks both should be 
bound to prepare elementary treatises on agricultural subjects 
for the good of the native^ being relieved of the charge oT all 
the tea gardens which should be made over to private per¬ 
sons :— 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

* Superintendent at Calcut- 
ta, 

Superintendent N. W. P. 
and the Punjab, 

18,000 

12,000 

Superintendent atCalcutta, 
Superintendent N. W. P. 
and the Punjab, 

16,200* 

12,000 

. ' Rupees, 

28,201 

Rupees, 

30,000 

Deduct— 




Pi-oposed by Commissioner 
and Government, 

28,200 



Saving. 

1,80C 




60. The Madras Conservator of Forests antj his Assistants. ’ 
—The Conservator should not be remunerated on a higher scale 
than the correspondiug officers in Bombay and the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces :— 


And a house. 
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MADEAS CONSEBVATOB OF FORESTS. 


lOonscrvator, 

Assistant, 

2 Ditto at 3,600,... 

3 Ditto at 2,400,... 

Rupees, ... 

i 

Deduct,— 

Proposed Scale, 

• Saving, 


E.xisting Seale. 

Scale proposed 
by Commis¬ 
sioner and 
approved of 
by Govern¬ 
ment. 

14,400 

12,000 

4,800 

4,800 

7,200 

7,200 

7,200 

• 

7,200 

33,600 

31,200 

31,200 


2,400 



61. Tlie Bombay Conservator of Forests and Superintendent 
,of the Botanical Gardens .—The (iovernment of Bombay ap¬ 
prove of^Mr. Ricketts’ recommendations. The Conservator 
should be relieved of the charge of the enormous timber depot 
at Bombay. His duties arc scattered over the country from 
Kurrachee to Dharwar:— 
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BOMBAY CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS. 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Commissioner. 

Conservator 

26,666 

Conservator, ... 

12,000 

Assistant ditto in charge 


Timber Depot Agent, 


of the Timber Depot 


. 6,600 


Bombay, ... 2,400 


Conveyance Allowance, 


House and Office Bent, 


600 


. 720 



7,200 

Conveyance charges, say. 


Assistant Conservator 


.. 370 


■ and Timber Agent in 



3,490 

Guzerat, . 

4,800 

Fir.st Assistant Consei-va- 


Assistant Conservator 


tor and Timber Agent 


and Timber Agent in 


in Guzerat, 

5,940 

Malabar and Canara, 

3,600 

Second Assistant Conser- 


Assistant Conservator 


vator ill Guzerat, 

720 

in Belgaum, 

1,800 

Assistant Conservator and 




Timber Agent in Mala- 


Bupees,... 

29,400 

bar and Canara, 3,600 




Office Eent, ... 360 




— 

3,960 



Assistant Conservator in 




Belgaum, . 

1,800 




41,676 



Deduct— 




Proposed by Commis- 




siouer and approved of 




by Government, 

29,400 



Saving, 

12,170 

- 



Y 2 
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62, Officers of tfie Geological Survey :— 


ixisting Scale approved of by Coin- 
xnissioBer. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

uperintendeat,. 

13,200 

Superintendent, 

13,200 

Assistant, 

6,000 

1 Assistant, . 

6.600 

o 

o 

CO 

d 

9,600 

2 Do., at 5,400 ... 

10,800 

Do, . 

•4,200 

1 Do., . 

4,806 

Do., at 3,600 ... 

7,200 

1 Do., ... 

4,200 

Eupees 

40,200 

1 Do., . 

3,600 



Deduct— 

Existing scale ap¬ 
proved of by Com¬ 
missioner, 

43.200 

40.200 



Increase, 

3,000 


63. Secretaries to the Board of Examiners at Calcutta and Ma¬ 
dras. —Mr. Kicketts recommends that, the offices of Secretary 
to the Board of Examiners, of Examiner of candidates for the 
situation of Law Officers, and Persian Translator to the Go¬ 
vernment at Calcutta, be> permanently joined, and a salary of 
Bupees 85U per mensem assigned to the united offices; and that 
the officer holding the appointments should have a seat at the 
Board of Examiners without any further pay ; the saving being 
Rupees 530 per mensem. The late Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengjd opposed this. As the Governior General permitted the 
present incumbent. Captain W. N. Lees, to draw a consolidate# 
salary of 1,750 Rs. i^e question need not be entertalhed till 
^ere is a vacancy. 

64;. The Stipendiary Member of the Board of Examiners, Cal¬ 
cutta, receives 200 rupees a month. The salary should remain 
unaltered. ^ 

65. The Bengali and Ooriah Translators to the Government 
jof Bengal. Theu ealaries amount to Rs. 8 , 160 . Mn Ricketts 
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proposes that they should be increased to 10,080 but the Go¬ 
vernment see no reason for it 

66. Translators to the Government of Madras. —Their salaries 
should remain as they are. The appointments are as follows:— 
1. Persian and Hindoostanee Translators, salary lls. 300 j»er 
mensem, held by Dr, Balfour, who is also Governor’s Agent at 
Chepauk, and Pay-Master of the Carnatic stipends. 2. Cana- 
rese Translator, salary Rupees 250 per mensem, held by the 
2nd Assistant to the Accountant General. 3. Telugoo Translator, 
salary Rupees 300 per mensem, held by the Officiating Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue. 4. Tamil Translator, salary Rupees 
300 per mensem, held by the Deputy Register of the Sudder 
Court. 5. Malayalum Translator, salary Rui)ees 250 per mensem, 
held by the Director of Public Instruction. 

67. Oriental Translator to the Government of £ombay. —The 
present salary of Rs. 750 should stand. 

68. School of Industrial Art, Madras. —The office of Profes¬ 
sor of Fine Arts was established by the Court of Directors on 
Rs. 4,560 per annum. It must stand. 

69. Astronomer, Madras. —The present salary of Rs. 672-13-1 
per month, should stand. 

70. Instructor of Photography in the Elphinstone College, Bom. 

bay. —The salary, fixed experimentally at Rs. 150 per month, 
should stand. * 

71. Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery and Lithographic 

Press and his Assistant, Calcutta. —Owing to the great facilities 
offered for peculation the salary should be fixed at not lower than 
Bs. 14,400 per annum:— ^ 



Existing 

Scale. 

Scale proposed 
by Government. 

Superintendent, ... ... ,. 

18,000 

14,400 

Assistant to ditto. 

6,000 

6,000 

Deduct— 

24,000 

, 

20,400 

Proposed by Government, 

20,400 

•* 

Saving, 

8,600 
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72, Superiutcvdent of Mysore Princes, —The salary should he 
reduced to Rs. 800 a month, by which a saving of Ks. 2,400 per 
annum will be etfected. 

73. Officers of the Calcutta, Madras and Bomhay Mints ,—The 
responsibilities of the Mint Masters are great. The work at Cal¬ 
cutta Is much heavier than in the others, and at Bombay than in 
Madras. The proposal to increase the salaries of the subordi¬ 
nate officers is to be considered hereafter:— 



Existing 

Scale. 

Scale pro]K)s- 
ed by Go¬ 
vernment. 

t Mint Master .. 

Ualcctta, < Assay Master . 

( Deputy Assay Master.. 

3(),000 

2!),4()0 

!),()00 

36,000 

27,000 

9,000 

f Mint Master . 

Madras, < Assay M.aster . 

( Assistant Assay Master. 

21,000 

18,000 

4,200 

20,000 

16,000 

4,200 

1 Mint Master . 

Bomuay, < Assay Master . . 

( Deputy Assay Master . 

24,000 

18,000 

9,000 

25,000 

20,000 

9,000 

Deduct— 

J’reposed by Government, . 

1,68,600 

1,66,200 

1,06,200 

Saving,.• ... 

2,400 



74. Officers of the Education Department at all the President 
cks, —There is no occasion to limit the selection of officers in 
this departeaent to the Civil or Military services. A salary of 
Rs, 24,000 is sufficient to secure a property qualified person for 
the office of Director in Bengal, and lower salaries for the 
more limited duties of Bombay and Madras. The present sala¬ 
ries of Inspectors are'fixed at unduly high rates. None should 
receive a higher allowance than Rs. 900 a month. Consolidated 
salaries ought in all cases to lb granted- 




Bengal; 

Director, 

1, Inspector, 

1 Ditto, ... ' . 

1 Ditto, 

1 Ditto, 

1 Ditto, 

1 Deputy Inspector, (.styl¬ 

ed A.ssistaiit ditto.) 
17 Ditto Inspectors at 1,800 
1!) Ditto, .. at 1,200 

2 Ditto, at 900 

4 Ditto, ... at 480 

8 Ditto, ... at 300 


Agra. 

Director, 

2 Inspectors,..*. 

1 Ditto, 

Punjab. 

Director. 

1 Inspector, ... 

1 Ditto, 

Madras. 

Director, 

4 Inspectors,... 

1 Dopy. Insptr., 
4 Ditto, 

.0 Ditto. 

4 Ditto, 

6 Ditto, 

8 Ditto, .... 

15 Ditto ...* 

37 Ditto, 


Director, 

... 24,090 

1 Inspector, 

... 10,800 

3 Ditto, 

at 9,600 28,800 

1 Ditto, 

... 8,400 

17 Deputy 

Inspen* 

tors, ... 

at 1,800! 30,600 

It) Ditto, 

at 1,200 22.800 

2 Ditto, 

at 900 1,801) 

12 Ditto, 

at 600 7,200 


1,45,200 


1,31400 


24,000 
at 9,000 19(200 


14,400 
.. 9,000 

... 0,000 


. .. 30,000 

at 12,too 48,000 

4,200 

at 1,800 7,200 
It 1,440 7-200 
at 1,200 • 4,800 
at 9fi0 4,800 
at 640 4,321 
at 420 0,300 
at 300 11,101) 


Director, 

2 Inspectors, 
1 Ditto, 


Director, 

lljnspeotor, 

iTlitto, 


Director, 

1 Inspector, 

2 Ditto, 

1 Ditto, 

4 Deputy 

tor,s, 

8 Ditto, 

13 Ditto, . 
8 Ditto, 


.. I 20,000 

at 9,cool 19,200 
... 7,200 


20,000 
■" 10,810 
.at9,G6o '9,200 
8,400 
Inspoc- „ „ 
at 2,40c f.OOO 
at 1.800 14-'400 
at 1,200 75,(HI0 
at COO 4,800 


I Bombay. 

Director, 

3 Inspectors, at 12,'00') 
eacli, including > 
Sind, ; 

1 Ditto, 

1 Dopy. Insidr., 


1,27,9201 


1,02,800 


5 Ditto, 
1 Ditto, 
3 Ditto, 
1 Ditto, 


.. 30,000 Director.18.900 

12'00'1 1 In.spector.io,8UO 

udingi- 3C,000 2 Ditto at 9,600 each 

j including Smd, ... to,200 

.. 10,200 1 Ditto, . 

... 3,600 1 Deputy Inspector, ;“.4 o 

at 1,800 9,000 3 Ditto, ... at 1,800 4.|9« 

... 1.200 8 Ditto, ... at 1,200 f.^9 

at 900 2,700 6 Ditto, ... at 900 4,500 


Deduct— 

Proposed by Commissioner'] 
and approvorl of by Govorn- 
meiit, j 


4,46,8201 


3,86,9001 


3,85,900 


Saving, 
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0 present salaries of the officers attai hed to the Presidency 
Colleges are unnecessarily high. As to the Principals :— 



Existing Scale 
approved of* by 
Commissioner. 

Scale propos¬ 
ed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Calcutta, . 

15,600 

12,000 

Madras, .. 

12,000 

10,800 

Bombay, . w 

12,000 

10,800 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Government,... 

39,600 

• 33,600 

33,600 


Saving, 

6,000^ 



As to the Professors^ — 


Existing Scale. 

•Sdllle proposed by 
Commissioner. 

Calcdtta, 5 Professors at 8,400 

42,000 

4 at 7,800 ... 

31,200 

1 Ditto, , 

4,800 

2 at 5,400 ... 

10,800 

2 Ditto, at 3,600 

7,200 2 at 3,600 ... 

7,200 

Madras, 2 Professors at 6,000 

12,000 2 at 6,600 ... 

13,200 

2 Ditto, at 4,800 

9,600 2 at 4,800 ... 

9,600 

1 Ditto, 

3,6001 

3,(X)0 

Bombat, 2 Professors at 7,200 

14,400j2 at 6,600 ... 

13,200 

2 Ditto, at 6,000 

12,000 3 at 4,800 ... 

14,400 

1 Ditto, 

4,800'1 

3,000 

1 Ditto, 

ilBiM 




1,05,600 

Deduct— 

1,12,800 



Proposed by Commissioni ... 

1,06,600 



• • f 




Saving, 

. 7,200 




The salaries of the 3 Assistant Professors at Calcutta should be 
reduced to Es. 250 a month each :— 
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Existing Scale. 


jScalo proposed by Com- 
1 uiissioiicr. 

3 Assistant Profes.sors at 1,560 . . 

13,68():'3 at 3,000 ... 9,000 

1 Deduct,-— 



j IVoposcd Scale, 

0,00('» 

( 

Saving, 


i 

) 


Government approve of the Commissioner’s sutfgestions. 

75. Officers of the Medical Dejmrtnunt. —Till the receipt of 
replies from the local Governments, coj’.sideration allowed to lie 
over. 

The consideration of the following genci’al (piestions has been 
deferred : they are administrative rather than linancial:— 

The employment and remuneration of 3lilitary Officers in Ciifl 
appointments. 

The Uncovenanted Service. 

Grades o f Salaries. 

Past and present prospects of the (aril Service. 

The subject of Fees to Medical (tffi'cers, c.alls for no remark. 

Suhsistence Allowance to Civil Servants out of Employ. —These 
allowances, which differ at the several rresidencies, have here¬ 
tofore been regulated witli reference to the periods of service 
at which Civilians became entitled to the designations of Senior 
and Junior Merchants, Kaetors and "Writers. Mr. liicketts 
would make them conform to the latest warrant of precedence, viz. 

1st Class Civilians of 35 years’ standing from date of arrival. 


2nd ditto 

ditto 

20 

ditto 

3rd ditto 

dilto 

12 

ditto 

4th ditto 

ditto 

8 

ditto 

5th ditto 

ditto 

4 

ditto 

6th ditto 

ditto under 4 

ditto 


Government recommends the following scale: — 

Per annum. 

Civilians of th’e first, second and third Classes, ... 3,600 

Civilians of the fourth, fifth and sixth Classes, ... 2,400 

The subject of Auxiliary officers tijAeep the establishments up to 
full working power, calls for no rem^. 

The consideration of designations and powers of District Offi¬ 
cers and their subordinates in non-Regulation Provinces, does not 
belong to the Financial Department. 

z 
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The following subjects will be dis])osed of separately in com¬ 
munication with the Government of Bengal. The Office Esta~ 
hlishment of the Commissioner of the Nuddea Division. The Eng¬ 
lish Department of the Magistrates Offices' in Bengal. 

Travelling allowances of Officers in the Civil Department all over 
India. —The existing rules differ at the different Presidencies. In 
Bengal the officers are provided with tents for office purposes at 
the cost of. Government; in Madras and Bombay they are allow¬ 
ed " tentage” to cover the expense of providing tents of their 
own. In Madras the officers pay for the carriage for all the 
tents; in Bengal and Bombay the Government find carriage ’ 
for the tents used for office purposes. 

The chief points for consideration arc, 1st. Whether tentage 
should be granted, or tents be provided by Government; 2nd. 
Whether all classes of officers should be paid alike with refer¬ 
ence to their several apppintfiaents, or whether, in dealing with 
the lower classes of oflicers, a difference should be made in the 
amount of the allowances to be granted to Christians as distin¬ 
guished from Mahomedans and llindoos; 3rd. What is a fair 
rate of travelling allowance. All agree as to the 2nd point—that 
a distinction is equitable. On the others no two altogether 
agree even as to the principle. Mr. Ricketts comes to this 
conclusion. Lf#. That an officer whose duty it is to travel, 
should be remunerated on such a scale as to re imburse him in 
all reasonable expense. ‘2nd. That a fixed permanent travel¬ 
ling allowance is unsuitable and impolitic, inasmuch as it 
brings a man’s pecuniary interests into immediate antagonism 
with his duty. ‘ird. That it is desirable to supply tents at 
the cost of the Government to all officers expected to pass a 
considerable portion of each year in camp, such as Collectors, 
Superintendents of Settlement^ Commissioners of Revenue. 
Ath. That it is desirable to give officers, who have, in the dis¬ 
charge of the duties of their offices, to perform long journeys, 
such as Inspectors of Prisons, and Commissioners at' Police, a 
mileage allowance, and also an extra allowance while absent 
from tJpir usual abodes sufficient to cover the extra expenses 
they nrast necessarily incur, bth. That attempts to control 
the movements of officers by means of petty qliecks and prying 
I'estrictione, such as the withdrawal of the allowance if an offi¬ 
cer rah into the station from his camp to pass a Sunday with 
his wife, and the withdrawal of travelling allowance if a halt 
exceeded eleven days, b^ abandoned. 6t/t. That Christian 
ministerial officers should be paid on a higher scale than Hin¬ 
doos and Mahomedans, because their travelling expenses are 
unavoidably greater. 
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The principal changes, as noted by Mr. Ricketts, are the 
following: Instead of Rupees 250 per mensem, it is pro¬ 

posed to give Commissioners of Revenue and Police Rupees 10 
per diem when in camp. This will be a loss to the Commis¬ 
sioners in the North West Provinces and Bengal unless they 
pass ten months of the year in camp, and a gain to the Com¬ 
missioners of the Punjab and Oude, who had no travelling 
allowance. 2iul. The allowances to Sessions Judges and Ad¬ 
ditional Sessions Judges were Rupees 250 to some, and Hupees 
150 per mensem to others throughout the year. It is now pro¬ 
posed to give a mileage of 8 annas per mile travelled, and 
Rupees 5 per diem while absent from head quarters. There 
may be a trifling increase in some cases in which the allowance 
was Rupees 150. There will be a 'decrease in all cases in 
which the allowance was.Rupees 250. 3rd. At present 
Civil Servants on return from furlough receive travelling al¬ 
lowance only when deputed a second time to act in an apj)oint» 
ment. Nothing is allowed for joining thcf'first station'to whicii 
they may be appointed. This appears altogether unreasonable. 
Rither a travelling allowance is a suitable provision, or it is not. 
Mr. Ricketts would give it on all occasions of an officer travelling 
in the public service. The cost, on flie whole, is inconsiderable- 
The allowance promotes devotion and efficiency, and will be very 
acceptable at a time when most officers are least prepared to 
meet any extraneous charge. 4tA. Inspectors of Prisons now 
receive Rupees 10 per' diem while travelling, and Directors of 
Public Instruction, mileage at 8 annas, and Rupees 4 per diem 
haltagc, with a proviso that no more than Rupees 50 shall be 
drawn I'or a continuous halt at any one place. It is proposed 
to give these officers mileage at 8 annas, and Rupees 5 per 
diem while absent from head quarters. Supposing an Inspec¬ 
tor of Jails during the year to travel three thousand miles, and 
to be absent five months, ho will receive Rupees l,500-f-750 
=2,250. Under the existing system he would recei ve Rupees 1,500, 
which certainly would not cover his expenses. The haltagc is to 
cover the increased exj)ense8 incident on absence from home, batta 
to servants, breakage, lodgings, &c., &c. including that calamitous 
t&x oi bukshish to everybody, from which no traveller can escape. 
All this does not cease oi| halting, however long the halt may 
be. The cessation of the haltage may prevent too long a halt, but 
it may also drive a person on when a longer halt would have 
l)romoted the public service. 5tli. Haltage is allowed to In¬ 
spectors of schools on the same principle as it is allowed to 
Directors of Public Instruction, and Insirectors of Prisons. They 
have to make long journeys, but in ordjjf to do their duty 

Z z 
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efficiently, they should halt occasionally for many days together. 
There must be considerable expense incident to these halts, and 
it is but reasonable to provide for it. 6(/t. Deputy Collectors, 
Principal Sudder Ameens, &c., ordered by dak, receive 4 annas 
per mile, and three tenths of their salary during haUs. Their 
case differs considerably from the case of Inspectors of Schools 
.who must, and ought to halt. The less officers, ordered by dak 
halt, the better. The 4 annas i)er mile will no more than cover 
the bare expense of moving. The half of the daily rate of batta 
is not to be given unless the parties travel at least fifty miles per 
day. 7th. The Commissioner for the Suppression of Dacoity re¬ 
ceives 8 annas per mile, and 4 Rupees per diem lialtage, provided 
no more than Rupees 50 is drawn for a continuous halt at any 
one place. It is proposed ^to give him the 8 anuas mileage, and 
Rupees 5 per diem while absent from head quarters, as is al¬ 
lowed to Additional Sessions Judges. It will not do more than 
cover his expenses. St/i. The Magisterial officers on the Grand 
Trunk Road receive 8 annas per mile when they proceed five 
miles up and down the road from their fixed head quarters. It is 
proposed to give them 8 annas per mile travelled, and Rupees 
5 per diem whenever they sleep away from head quarters. The 
object is to provide for the real expenses of travel, not to induce 
the Magistrate to ride six miles down the road, and back again 
every morning. 

Government approves of these general principles. They 
would however reduce the allowances of the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner and Commissioner of Nagpore to Rs. 5 a day, the 
Rnam Commissioner of Madras to Rs. 10, the allowance 
proposed for officers on magisterial duty on the Grand 
'rrunk Road from Rupees 5 to Ruj)ees 3; and would grant 
lio travelling allowance whatever to ITncovenanted Revenue 
. and J udicial Officers transferred from one station to another 
on promotion. 

They will not recognise the difference in the allowances of 
Christian as distinguished from native ministerial allowances, 
having reference to the orders of the Court of Directors in the 
despatch,of 18th May 1858, nor give a larger allowance to 
ministerial officers travelling with flie Governor General, or 
with Lieutenant Governors in camp, than is at present granted 
to them. The changes of system recommended by Mr. Ricketts 
< and not noticed in the Despatch we have thus analysed, are to 
bo disposed of separately hereafter. The Despatch is signed; 
—Canning, J, Outram, B. Peacock. 



ANNUAL SALARIES OF INDIAN OFFICIALS. 


Parliamentary Papers. 

1«58. 

From a Return of the Annual Salaries converted into Ster¬ 
ling Money at the Rate of Two Shillings the Company’s Rupee, 
with all other Allowances, Emoluments, or Outfits, of the offi¬ 
ces of Oovcinor General, Governors, Lieutenant Governors, 
Chief Justices, J’uisne Judges, Bishops, Chaplains, and all Civil 
and Military Covenanted Servants of the Indian Government, 
ordered by the House of Commons on the loth April 1869, on 
the motion of Mr. Bright, we give the following tacts as to 
Salaries not mentioned in Mr. Ricketts’ Report on Civil Salaries, 
nor in the despatch of the Government of India on that report 
above analysed. 

I.—Under the Administration of the Governor General of 
India in Council:— 


OmcE. 

S-MjAKV. 

Allowakces. 


£. 


1 Governor General 

2-5,000* 

Outtit, 5,000/. 

t^upreiiie Council : 



4 Ordinary Meiubci's, each 

8,000 

Outfit, if at homo, 


1,200/. 

Leghlalivu Council: 



4 Ordmaiy Memhera, eacli 

1 Clerk to the UoLiuod 

5,000 

a,000 


titaf: 


1 Private tiocretary 

2,400 


1 iSurgooii to Governor General... 

1,440 


Post OJfice: 



1 ilirector General 

3,000 


iUeclriv Teleyraph: 



1 Superintendent 

3,600 


2 Deputie.s 

1 lat... 600 

( lat... 480 

Housc-reut, 120/. 

Kail way: 



1 Consulting Engineer 

2,4(K> 

• 


SlBAtTS SeTTLLMEKTS : 

Hinyfipore; ’ * 

1 Governor ... ... 4,200 

1 Resident Councillor ... 1,H00 

1 Assistant ... ... 720 

* There arc also payments under the head of “ Establishment and Contingencies 
of Government House,” which in 1858 amounted to ls,8t)3<. 
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1 Recorder 

1 Superintendent of Convicts ..j 
1 Surveyor Gteueiul 

Prince of Wales Island ; 

1 Resident Councillor 

2 Assistants 

1 Recorder 

Malacca : 

1 Resident Councillor 
1 Assistant 

Tarhisli Araiia : 

1 Political Agent ... 

1 Agent at Bussorali 
II.—Under the Administration 
of Bengal:— 

1 Lieiitcnant Governor 


Staff: 

1 Private Secretixry 


2,500 Passage money 600fc 
720 Personal allowance 
660 240f. 

1,800 
1 at ... 840 

1 at... 720 

2,000 Passage money, riOO/. 

1,200 

480 


3,000 

480 

the Lieutenant Governor 

10,000 Establisliincnt and 
contingoncie.s 
iimomited in 1858 
to l,738f. 

388 In addition to pay 
and allowaiico.s of 
Jd.-i rank. 



Post Office: 



1 

Postmaster General 

... 

1,800 

1 

Deputy Postmaster General ... 

840 


Supreme Court of Judicature : 


1 

Chief Justice 

... 

8,33-5 

2 

.Puisne Judges 

each 

6,250 

1 

Advocate General 


3,762 

1 

Standing Counsel 


1,600 

1 

Solicitor 


2,460 


police Battalion : 



1 

Commandant 


960 

2 

Lieutenants 

( 1 at 

480 



/ 1 at 

420 

1 

Coroner 


300 


Revenue. Surveij • 



6 

Deputy Surveyors 

i' 2 at 

870 



1 1 at 

630 



lat 

6(t0 


, 

1, 1 at 

465 


Geological Survey : 



1 

Superintendent 


1,320 


' 

f 1 at 

600'] 



j 2 at 

480 

8 

Assistants 

‘1 1 at 

420 f 



i. 4 at 

360 J 

1 

Coal and Iron Viewer 

... 

1,000 


Pa.s,sago nioucy, 

1 , 500 ;. 

Pa.ssago money, 

],ooo;. 


Travelling allow¬ 
ances 360/.; 
house-rent 72/. 


Travelling Allow¬ 
ance, 166/. 

House and Travel- 
lint' allowancin 
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1 Chemical Examiner 
Botanical Gardens: 

1 Superintendent at Muzza Thanuali 
Ecclesiastical: 

1 Bishop of Calcutta and Metro¬ 
politan 

1 ^hdeacon, being also a Chap¬ 
lain 


( 1 at 

28 Chaplains ... < 1 at 

( 26 at 

02 Assistant Chaplains each ... 

2 Chaplains of the Scotch Kirk | 

1 Registrar . ... 

Itailway: 

1 Deputy Consulting Engineer. 


Mcdiml: 

21 Surgeons and A.ssistant Surgeons 
in Civil employ 


( 1 at 
3 at 
1 at 
I at 
1 at 
1 at 
1 at 

1 at 

2 at 
1 at 
1 at 

1 at 

2 at 
1 at 

3 at 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


17 


1 

1 

1 


2 

3 


Viomtnecporc Lunatic Anj/htm : 
SujierinteiHlcnt 
, Fublie if brii’.v ; 

Chief Engineer 
Assistant ... 

Superhiteiiding Engineers ... | 

Garrison Engineer ... ) 

Superintendent of Roads ... j 

f 

Executive and Assist. Engineers -I 


1 at 

1 at 

2 at 

8 at 
3. at 

3 at 

1 at 

2 at 


Irrigation .- 
Executive Engineer 
Assistant Engineer 
Suiierintendcrit of, inBeharand 
Shahabad 
Embanhnents: 

Executive Engineers 

Assistants 


at 

2 at 
1 at 


240 

1,800 


4,598 

320 


Passage 

1,2007. 


1,440 
1,3.52 
960 
6001 
1,352 [ 
960 f 
• 480) 


Passage 

1507. 


money, 


money, 


730 

1,200 

1,068 

876 

816 

793 

756 

720 

600 

588 

576 

050 

.540 

480 

4.56 

4211 


1,7.58 


2,700 

,300 

1,200 

895 


720 

600 

480 

360 

300 

240 


960 

240 

960 

720 

480 

360 
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Frau and Tenaaserim: 

1 Chief Engineer 
1 1st Class Executive Engineer 
1 Superintendent of Eoads 

7 Executive and Assist, Engineers 

Noffpore: 

I Chief Engineer 

4 Executive and Assist. Engineers ) 


Hyderabad: 
Chief Engineer 
Executive Eugifleor 


1 
1 

III.- 


ofthe North Western Pi-oviiices: 

1 Lieutenant Governor 


Staff: 

1 Private Secretary 



1,440 

720 

720 


2 at 

600 


1 at 

480 


3 at 

360 


1 at 

300 


1 at 

1,200 

600 


2 at 

360 


1 at 

240 


>0 of 

1,200 

600 

tlie Lieutenant Govei’nor 


£ 

10,000 

Expenses of house- 



ho’d establish¬ 
ment in 1858 


amounted 

l,320f 


to 


Post Office: 

Postmaster General 

Superintendents at Allyghur | J 
Prisons : 


388 In addition to pay 
and allowances 
of his rank. 

2,400 

420 

3(i0 


1 

Inspector General 


3,000 

Travelling allow¬ 
ance, 300f. 

1 

Superintendent 


810 


2 

Ditto 

Cantonment Police : 

cacli 

720 

House rent, 60f. 

1 

Superintendent 

Revenue Survey: 


720 


4 

Surveyors 

each 

630 

Contingent allow¬ 
ance, 240f. 

4 

Assistants 

each 

300 


Railway: 

1 Deputy Consulting Engineer ... 960 

Public Works department: 

1 Chief Engineer ... 2,700 

1 Assistant ... 720 

Qanyes Canal: 

1 Director and Superintendent — 1,440 

1 Assistant ... 600 

Sau^ and Werhtdda Territory: 

1 Chief Engineer- ... 1,200 
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Bhtripore : 

1 Executive Engineer ... £720 

Kurnaon : 

1 Executive Engineer ... 900 

IV.—'Under the Administration of the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab : 

1 Lieutenant Governor ... 10,1)00 

Staff-: 

1 Private Secretary ... 388 In addition to pay 

and allowance,s 
of his rank. 

Prisonn: 

1 Inspector ... 1,200 

I’olice: • 

4 Captains of Division.s each 9U0 

Itewnue Survey: 

3 Surveyors each 030 

3 Assistant Surveyors (tacli 300 

Qeoloyival Survey : 

1 Surveyor ... <>00 

1 Assistant ... 180 

l‘nl)lic Wm'hs ; 


1 Chief Engineer 

2 Assistants 

Canals: 


2,700 

j 1 at 720 

( 1 at 480 


1 Director ... 1,200 

Timlte.r Ayeney : 

1 Superintendent ... 480 

1 Assi.staut ... 360 

V.—Under the Administration of the Governor of Mad¬ 


ras : — 

1 Governor 


Council: 

2 Members each at 

Staff: 

1 Private .Secretary 
1 Military Secretary 
J^ost Office: 

1 Postmaster General 
Railways: 

1 Consulting Engineer 
1 Assistant 

Supreme Court of Judicature: 

1 Chief Justice 

2 A 


12,800 Outfit, 2,500;. Es¬ 
tablishment and 
contingencies of 
Govern ment 
House amount¬ 
ed in 185S to 
4,0107. 

6,400 Outfit, if at home, 
1,0007. 

1,800 

1,200 

2,800 

2,400 

7^0 

6,000 Pas,sage , money, 
1,2007. 
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1 Puisne Judge . . 

1 Advocate General 
1 Solicitor 

Prisons: 

] Inspector ' 

1 Coroner 

Bevenue Survey: 

1 Birector 

3 Deputy Directors each 

1 Superintendent 
3 Deputy Superintendents each 
Forests ; 

1 Conservator 

Astronomical: • 

1 Astronomer 

Photographic: 

1 Photographer 
1 Coal and Mineral Viewer 
Bqclesiastical: 

1 Bishop 

1 Ai'chdeacon, being also a 

Chaplain 

13 Chaplains 

26 Assistant Chaplains 

2 Chaplains of the Scotch Kirk 

1 Begistrar 
Medical: 


geons in civil employ 


PttUie WbrJes; 

1 Chief Engineer at head of De 
partment _ .. 


gineer 

1 Civil Architect 
1 Garrison Engineer 

18 District Engineers 


X5,000 Pi* sage money, 

i,000f. 

2,624 

1,410 

3,300 

420 Palankeen allow¬ 
ance, 361. 



320 

( 1 at 

1,440 

< 1 at 

1,176 

f 11 at 

840 

at 

600 

i 1 at 

1,176 

^ 1 at 

840 


230 

r 1 at 

678 

1 at 

618 

2 at 

540 

14 at 

493 

1 at 

480 

1 at 

432 

1 at 

240 

1 at 

192 

5 at 

180 

1 at 

138 

1 at 

63 

. 3 at 

60. 


2,700 

r 

900 


600 


840 


600 

’ r 7 at 

840 

J 3 at 

780 

6 at 

720 

1 2 at 

COO 


2,360 Pasg. money, 600/. 


840 

1 170 ( Passage money, 


In addition to 
pay of their rank. 
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18 Executive Engineers 


V.I.—Under the Administration of the Governor of Bom¬ 
bay 


1 Governor, 


Council. 

2 Members ... eai 

Staff: 

1 Private Secretary 
1 Surgeon 
Railways : 

1 Engineer 

2 Deputy ditto ... ( 1 at 

^ 1 at 

Supreme Court of Judicature ; 

1 Chief Justice 


12,800 Outfit, 2,5007. Es¬ 
tablishment and 
contingencies of 
Government House, 
aiuoimted in 1868 
to 3,3037. 

6,400 Outfit, if at home, 
1,0007. 


Passage money, 
1,2007. 


1 

Puisne Judge 


5,000 

1 

Advocate General 


1,920 

1 

Solicitor 


1,440 

1 

Attorney for Paujiers 


600 


Fricons: 



1 

Inspector General • 


3,000 

1 

Coroner 


420 


Revenue Survey : 


1,200 

1 

Settlement Officer 


4 

Superintendents 

each 
( 9 at 

1 2 at 

840 

600 

480 

11 

A.ssistaut.s 


Trigonometrical Survey: 

( 1 at 

814. 

2 

Assistants 

^ 1 at 

335 


^Ecclesiastical: 



1 

Bishop . 


2,560 

1 

Archdeacon, who is also a 


320 

1,440 


Chaplain 

( 1 at 

10 

Chaplains 

7 1 at 
( 8 at 

1,176 

840 

20 

2 

Assistant Chaplains ... eacli 
Chaplains of the Scotch Kirk 

( 1 at 
’( 1 at 

600' 
1,176 ' 
840 ' 

1 

Registrar ••• 

2 A 2 

• 180' 


ance, 901. 


ance, 3607. 
ditto. 


Passage money, 
1507. 



L 
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Medical : 



( 

1 

at 

Jl,200 



1 

at 

1,050 



1 

at 

1,008 



1 

at 

978 



1 

at 

93.5 



1 

at 

86i() 


. 

1 

at 

844 



1 1 

at 

83.5 



1 

at 

790 

1 

Snrgcons and Asnistaut Sur- ' 





geoua in Civil employ 

1 

at 

758 



1 

at 

067 



1 

at 

640 



2 

at 

030 



1 

at 

6i.s 



1 

at 

r.88 



10 

at 

.5.53 



1 

at 

.540 



1 

at 

.505 



4 

at 

493 



, 1 

at 

480 


Lunalio Asylum , 




1 

Superintendent 



720 


Fublio Works: 




1 

Chief Engineer 



2,700 

1 

Assistant Engineer 



COO 

1 

Auditor of Public Works Ac- 





cotints 



1,140 

1 

Civil Architect and Oairison 




Engineer 



840 

2 

Superintending Engineers, each 


9.60 

C 

ist Class Executive Engineers 




each 

... 


coo 

2 

2nd Clas.s Engineers cacli 


540 

4, 

3rd Class Engineers each 


360 

S 

Assistant Engineers eacii 


240 

1 

Assistant Engineer (on special 





duty) 

• .* 


360 

3 

Probationaiy Assistants each 


135 

1 

Commissioner 

... 


.5,200. 

3 

Assistant 

... 


1,440 


Fail way ; 




1 

Superintending Engineer 



1,240 


Sevenue Survey : 




1 

Settlement Oificer 



840 

2 

Assistants 



670 

1 

Commission for Jagheers ... 



840 


Police Corps : 

• 



1 

Captain 



3,200 

3 

Lieutenants each 



960 

3 

Adjutants cacli 



230 


Travelling allow¬ 
ance, 3UOi. 
Travelling allow¬ 
ance, 2i40?. 


Travelling allow- 
ance,3ti0?. 



1 %m \ 


1 Resident 
1 . Assistant 
1 Lieutenant of Police 
Persian Oulf: 

1 Resident 
1 Assistant 
Muscat: 

1 British Agent 


£3t,m 

m 

600 


2,880 

■ ■840 

9()0 Travelling allo'a'- 
anoe, 3001. 


THTIER AND PAUKUR DISTRICTS OF SIND. 

Bombay Records, No. LIV.—New Series. 


The districts of Tliurr and Parkur are situated in the North 
West of India, immediately North of Kutch, from which they 
are separated by the great Runn of Kutch. Though contermi¬ 
nous they have, little or no resemblance to each other. Tliurr 
is about 120 miles in length, 40 to 50 in breadth, and contains an 
area of about 5400 square miles. It is bounded, on the We.st 
by the valley of the Indus, on the East and partly on the North 
by Marwar, and on the South by the Kunn. 

The Thurr consists of a tract of Sand Hills, resembling the 
waves of a troubled sea, generally running East and We' 
and generally higher in the Western than Eastern part of the 
district. Sweet water is found along the edge of the Runn by 
sinking wells to the depth of one or two fathoms. In the in¬ 
terior these wells are deeper. At the distance of 30 miles from 
the Runn they are about 60 yards deep. Cultivation is res¬ 
tricted to the patches of level land between the Sand Hills, and 
the pasture is so nutritious that the inhabitants depend for their 
livelihood chiefly upon their flocks and herds. The undula¬ 
tions of the Sand Hills are probably the result of volcanic action. 
The district of Parkur is situated South East of the Thurr, 
from which it dittcis in almost every respect. Here the sranges 
of hills are composed of hard rock. The plain between the 
hills resembles the Eastern part of Kutch. There are no rivers 
or perennial streams in the Thurr and Parkur. There are in 
the latter district some interesting remains of temples, and 
towns. 

Tribes and Castes, —The principal tribes and castes are 
the Soda, Noray, Raoma, Khosa tribes, and some Nomads; 
Banians, Lowanas, and Mehmous form the mercantile com- 
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wiuaity. There are also gre,af numbers of Bheels or Coolees. 
The Sodas, who were the dominant race, are ’ Rajpoots, des¬ 
cended from Purmar Soda. This chief appears to have ruled 
over Oojein, in Malwa, 800 or 1,000 years ago, and being sur¬ 
rounded by chivalrous followers. He gradually extended his 
dominions by force of arms, taking t|ie forts of Ruttakote and 
Oomerkote, and ultimately settling *in the .Parkur district 
about the eleventh century. The Soda ladies of the desert, are 
considered amongst the most beautiful women of the East. The 
Raoma and Noray tribes arc of Mahomedan origin, and the 
heads of them are landed proprietors of the Western portion of 
the desert, bordering on.Sind proper. Their numbers arc about 
1100 and 900 respectively. Next in importance is the Khosa tribe, 
which exercised a great influence on the fortunes of the Thurr, as 
also of the neighbouring province of Kutch. The Khosas are Maho- 
medans ; they immigrated to Sind with the Kaloras, and on the 
fall of that dynasty in A. D. 1782, left Sind proper, when a por¬ 
tion of i44g tribe distributed itself about the Desert between 
Marwar Iwd the valley of the Indus. They are a fine, robust, 
martial r^j^jipitired to fatigue, exposure, and scanty living; 
brave and' eiTOrprising when roused to action, but improvident 
and slothful when not excited. The Desert was just the place 
for their qualities to shine in. The Nomads are all Mahome- 
dans, .and the principal tribes are the Oodeyas and Lunjas. 
The Bheel population is also divided into tribes, the most im¬ 
portant of whom arc called the Mays.” These people are ad¬ 
dicted to theft and other crimes, but of late years the authority 
of the chiefs ana higher classes has kept them well in check. 

The ■ mercantile classes ai'e industrious, and trade is increas¬ 
ing and prospering. 

Old Temples, ^c .—The ruins of old temples, and the site of a 
town near the present village of Veerawow, show that the in¬ 
habitants had made considerable advances towards civilization 
as early as the eleventh century. At Goree, 14 miles North 
West of Veerawow in the desert, is an old Jain Temple in which 
the idol, Gorecha, was^ once deposited. Near Veerawow is the 
site of an old town Paree Nuggur, which must once have been 
very considerable, and may possibly have bean a port. Here 
also are the remains of five or six Jain Temples, most of them 
of white marble. In Parkur again there are numbers of old 
tanks which appear to fehxe been dug or repaired in the 15th 
century. On the ruins of a mosque at Boodesir, in Parkur, is 
the following singular feiscription : “ If it may be injured, any 

one in power who whpi not repair it, will be considered n sinner 
by God.” A. D. 143^^ 



fiiitori/ and British Connection.-^As the po#er of the tribes 
above described began to decline, that of the Calpoor dynasty in 
Sind increased, until the Thurr and Parkur were reduced to 
complete subjection, in the beginning of the present century. 
Thurr was easily subjugated, but in the Veerawow and Parkur 
districts considerable opposition was met with. Some of the 
tribes were entirely composed of banditti. Wagur, a district in 
the East of Kutch, was a favourite resort of the marauders, and at¬ 
tracted notice as i'ar back as 1812-13. A letter of remonstrance 
was sent to the Euler of Kutch, which was followed by no satis¬ 
factory result. In 1815-lG the British Government forwarded to' 
Kutch a list of their demands with reference to the banditti, and 
these being neglected, a force of 4000 men under Colonel East 
was sent to Kutch and the banditti soon separated. After 
this they made Parkur their head quarters, which brought 
our Government, in opposing tliem, into contact with Sind. 
In May 1831 a party of plunderers numbering about 500, 
•entered Kutch, plundered a village in the centre of Wagur, 
and were returning across the Kunn with their booty when they 
were overtaken by a detachment of 50 of the Poonah Au-viliary 
Horse, and 400 or 500 Bhooj Durbar Irregular Horse. The lat¬ 
ter refused to charge and left the gallant Poona Horse, under 
Meer Abbas Ally, to do the work alone. This Jemadar was 
killed, and a third of his party cut up. In 1831 the British 
Government addressed a stern letter to Ali Moorad, the ruler of 
Hydrabad, requesting him to put down the disturbances in the 
South of his dominions, and to withdraw his protection from 
the banditti. The concluding , words of the letter were these: 
“ I am at the same time sorry that such an act should take 
place, but only the redress required from your Highness being 
instantly granted will prevent a large army entering Parkur 
immediately.” 

Before answering this letter Moorad Ali sent a force into Par¬ 
kur to punish the banditti and lay waste the country. The 
letter sent in reply to the above was in the usual ambiguous 
style of Oriental Courts. As the disturbances were not effec¬ 
tually put down a field force crossed the Eunn into Parkur on 
the 1st November 1632. Contingents were promised by the 
Ameer, but his promises were only partly fulfilled., 

Captain Roberts was accordingly entrusted with a body of in¬ 
fantry and cavaby, chiefly Native. There being no Kana of 
Parkur at this time, the nearest relation of the murdered Eana, 
a child of. three years old, received his investiture from the 
hands of Captain Roberts. The establishment of an outpost in 
the agitated districts maintained peace and order for some time. 
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la 1843 the conquest of Sind transferred the allegiance of Thurr 
and Parkur to the British Government. The wild inhabitants 
however preferred being attached to Kutch, and Captain Koberts 
compromised the matter by placing nine of the districts under 
the Kutch Political Agency, and leaving throe under Hydrabad. 
The population of the nine districts was only about 30,000. 
The next duty devolving on the Government was to prc^plde 
police for the districts, in a short time 5 Jemadars and 110 
Horsemen were collected, and were gradually trained to the du¬ 
ties of Police. The forts of the desert, Nowakote, Mittee, and 
Islamkote were now garrisoned with Sodas, a measure likely to 
secure the confidence of that tribe in our Government. The 
rights and immunities of the conquered chiefs of Thurr and Par¬ 
kur were carefully respected. When the amount of their for¬ 
mer revenue was proved, they were compensated in that amount 
and some received allotments of land, rent-free. In the reign 
of the Ameers, the Kardars appear to have collected a grazing 
tax from the shepherds, but as it was so irregularly levied, it 
may be viewed in the light of a perquisite, and consequently no 
arrangement was necessary for tJiis. 

Customs Duties .—The average annual sum received by the 
landed proprietors in Parkur, during 1845, 184C and 1847, was 
taken as the sum for which compensation should be granted; 
it amounted to liupecs 5,463, and the disbursement of this sum 
as compensation to the Parkur Zemindars, for the loss of their 
share in the town and frontier duties, was sanctioned by Go¬ 
vernment, and has been accordingly f^aid to them annually ever 
since. After 1848 most, of the duties were abolished, and in 
1852 they were entirely ione away with. The result of this 
was that all articles were reduced in price, and increased in 
demand, conferring a benefit on the inhabitants as well, as on the 
manufacturers, many of whom were British. 

Population .—In 1854 a census of Sind was taken, and the 
populatipn of Thurr and Parkur was found to be as follows: 


Males. Females. Total. 

23,015 18,520 41,535 

Classified according fo castes, we find the result to be: 
Mahomedans. Hindoos. Total. 

13,364 , 28,171 41,535 

In 1856- another census of the population was taken, with the 
following result: 

Males. Females. Total. 

29,160 21,913 51,073 

■ or 

Mahomedans. . Hindoos. Total. 

20,129 80,944 51,073 
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Children-! 

3,561 

Land Tenure and Assessment .—The permanent tenure of thfc 
land is much more prized than the value of its productione. 
The difficulties in the way of a permanent Settlement are nu« 
merous. At present the cultivator has a right to cultivate 
the land for a certain annual sum of money, for—say-r-lO, 20, 
or so years, during which time Government cannot increase "the 
assessment, while he may after any season throw up the land. 
The assessment is levied in an unsatisfactory way, and frequeilt - 
ly occupies several months. Towards the end of 1854, Mr. 
Prere, Commissioner in Sind, visited the Thurr and Parkur dis¬ 
tricts, and sanctioned the introduction of a fixed assessment, in 
lieu of the Battaec system above alluded to. The number of 
fields measured and assessed appears to be as follows : 

Total Government Total Assessment. Average rate per 

Fields. Beega of 1600 Sqr. Yds. 

9,905 16,428 3 Annas. 

In famine years nothing is to be levied. ' ; 

Staple Products and Trade .—Ghee is the staple product of the 
Thurr. Gogul and Guim are exported to Kutch and Guzerat, to 
a considerable extent. Of grains Tull, lambo, Sarseea, and Er- 
rendeea, are exported. The Chief »Imports are cotton and mo¬ 
lasses. There is in Thurr a Salt lake of considerable importance, 
producing large quantities of Salt annually. From 1st May 
1845 to 16th March 1846, 60,928 Indian maunds were exported. 
The trifling duty of Es. 25f per 100 bullock loads or 2 Annas 
per maund, was levied. 

Establishment .—The Thurr and Parkur districts are under 
the Assistant Political Agent in Kutch. As a Magistrate ja 
Sind, his head quarters are in Kutch. No pay, however, isi it; 
tached to the charge of these districts, which are, fdr revenue 
and police purposes, divided into Kardarates as follows:— 

The Ist Kardarate comprises the Deepla and Bullyaree dis¬ 
tricts. 

The 2nd Kardarate comprises the Mittec, Islamkote, and 
Singala districts, 

SB 


Showing an increase in two years of 

' Males. Females. 

6,145 S,S88 
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The 3rd Kardarate comprises the Vcorawow district, in the 
Thurr and Parkur districts. 

There are at present one Kardar and one Deputy Kardar in 
each Kardarate. These officials transact all the revenue and 
judicial business of their respective charges, besides making in¬ 
vestigations into and reporting all police cases in Guzerattee. 

Crime, ^c .—Owing to Col. Koberts’s settlement in 1844, there 
has been a most gratifying charge in 20 years. The number of 
men brought to trial before the Magistrate in the year 1855, 
■was twenty-six, of whom nineteen were for camel stealing, four 
for receiving stolen property, two for being accessory to theft, 
and one for selling contraband oi)ium. .Of the 26 men brought 
to trial, 20 were inhabitants of the Thurr and Parkur, and 6 of 
the surrounding districts. This is a fair specimen of the amount 
of crime in the Thurr and Parkur for one year; serious crimes 
are of rare occurrence, and when they do occur are generally 
caused by the fair sex. 

FoUce Arrangements .—The Police Force consists of five Jema¬ 
dars and ninety-six Sowars. The Po1ice,officcrs have, no judi¬ 
cial powers. The forts of Nowakote, Mittec and Islamkote have, 
since the conquest, been garrisoned by Soda Killadars, and 
twelve footmen each, the Killadars being selected IVora the Soda 
Chiefs of the Mittec and Islamkote ^stricts before mentioned. 
They were entertained to take care of the forts, more to give 
them employment, and confer on them a mark of confidence, 
than with the view of their being of any material use for Police 
purposes. 


Fdticafion, Climate, ^-c .—Three schools have been established 
in the Thurr and Parkur, at Nuggur, Islamkote, and Mittec. 
The number of boys receiving education is as follows : 

Nuggur, 

Islamkote, 

Mittee,. 

* 

170 

No fee is levied from the ;^rents, and the cost of the whole 
Educational establishment is iRs. 115 per mensem. The lan¬ 
guage taught is Guzeratee. The climate resembles that of 
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Kutcli, bnt the extremes of heat and cold are greater. Fevers, 
rhenujatism ibd small pox are the prevalent diseases. A native 
hospital assistant is to be stationed at Nuggur. 

Subsequent to 1855 various public works have been under¬ 
taken, such as Roads, Schoolrooms, Tanks, &c. which are now 
cither complctcid or in progress. 

Animals, —The desert horses arc small but very hardy. 
The estimated iiumber in the Thurr and Parkur is fourteen 
hundred. Numbci's of llullccks are reared, and about five 
thousand arc annually exported to Guzerat. They realize front 
15 to 20 Rupees per head. Camels arc also very numerous, 
numbering at present about teu thousand. Wheeled convey¬ 
ances are unknown in the Thurr and not much used in Parkur, 
and camels arc generally used as beasts of burthen. 

comparison of the Kcvciiuc and Expenditure shows a seri¬ 
ous annual delicil. 


The fisurcs for seven years arc as follows :— 


IS-liWO. 

IbaO ,51. 

Revel! nr. 

isr,l ,52. l.S.52-5a. 

1 SoS-S 1. 

1854-55. 

1855-.56 

;15,7H2 

19,0,5!) 

:!.i,l.!!) 21,422 

(v5ir, 

24,370 

29,981 

45,995 


F.rpenditur 
47,010 -i.),i;u 

c, 

4 2,70 1 

43,40(1 

42,972 

10,2 lU 

24,ill!) 

• 

Dtfl.eil. 
l2,Mil 2 'o,V69.. 

no,27!) 

19,03(1 

12,991 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BENGAL. 

For 1K58-59. 

The total value ol the Imports and Exports into and front 
Bengal (including Chittagong, Balasore and the Provinces ot 
Arraean and Tenasserim) is stated for the year ISfiS-.o!!, at 
Rupees 35,58,07,902, and the duties (not) of customs collected 
during the saiwe period, arc stated at Rupees 1,56,94,250. 

There was a total increase on the average value of the com¬ 
merce and duty collections during the three previous years of 
1855-50, 1856-57 and 1857-58 of Rupees 4,45,58,069 and Ru¬ 
pees 22,35,2074, respectively, as shown iii the annexed table. 

21 ; 2 
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The Imports show aa increase oyer the previous year of 
2,93,75,439. The Exports exhibit an increase of ipS,13,367. 

The Import and Export of Treasure on private account during 
the year, has decreased to the extent of lls. 1,93,65,842 and 
Its. 23,67,223 respectively. 

The Government consignments, inclusive of Treasure for the 
year, are stated at Rs. 61,14,600 for Imports, and Rupees 
2,10,53,893 for Exports, shewing a decrease of Rupees 30,00,688 
in Imports, a\id an increase of Jtupees 27,50,141 in E,xports. 

The value of Piece Goods imported amounts to Rupees 
4,60,-53,924 showing an increase on the pre\ious year of Rupees 
1,74,10,431. The increase in other articles was large, viz.. 
Apparel (Rupees 9,56,330,) Cotton Twist and Yarn (Rupees 
29,66,167,) Machinery (Rupees 16,21,280) Malt Liquor (Rupees 
6,24,404,) Spirits and Wines (Rupees 22,44,456,) I'imRers and 
Planks (Itupees 5,51,319,) “Manufactured Metals'’ have fallen 
off (Rupees 5,62,948,) aiW Salt (Rupees 9,00,000.) 

• 

The Export,of staple articles of produce has increased, but 
there has been a decline in grain .amounting to Rupees 30,28,063, 
and also in Hides and Benares Opium; detailed information will 
he found in the following tables :— 

Stati'iiient nhcirinij l/u' I'ulac. of Vommorcc on the aventge. 



! [JII’ORTS. 

KxI’OUT.S 

Total. 

1865-5(i, 

I 14,5ti,«;?,908 

14,18,99,654 

28,75,63,602 

I850-.'->7, 

I l.'),43,22,170 

15,74,41,178 

31,17,63,348 

1857-58, 

j lU,80,61,901 

16,66,30,808 

33,40,92,709j 

Total Rupeos, 

! 46,80,48,039 

46,59,71,640 

93,40,19,679 

i 

Throe years average, ... 

15,60,16,013 

15,63,23,8«0 

j 

31,13,39,883; 

1858-69, ... • .*.. 

17,50,70,869 

18,08,27,093 

35,68,97,9021 

i 

Increase Rupoe.s, ... 

1,90,54,866 

2,55,03,213 

t 

4,45,68,0691 
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i'tuteMent shovcing the Aggregate Value of the Princijiai Articles of Import 
into Calcutta hg Sea in 1H58-59, compared with similar Imports 
in 1857-58. 


! 


! Apparel, 

■Beads, 

'Books and Stationery, 

Cabinet-Ware, ... 

Chanks, 

Cigars, 

Coals, 

jCoffce, 

Cotton Twist and Yarn, 

Cotton Piece Goods, 

Drugs, 

Dyes, 

Fruits and Nuts, - • 

Glass-Ware, 

Gums, 

Hides, 

fee, 

InstnimDiils, Musical, 
Jewellery, 

Machinery, 

Malt Liquors, 

Manufactured Metals, 

Medicine, 

Copper, . . 

! Iron, ... 

i Dead,... 

^ J Quicksilver, 

, g 1 Spelter, 

, g I Steel,... 

; I Tin. ... 

: I, Yellow Jfet.als, 

(Military Stores, 
jXaval ilitto. 

lOilnian’s ditto,... ... 

I Paints and Colors, . . 

Perfumery, 

jPotcelain and Earthen-Ware, 
Proviaious, 

,S.dt, 

^Silk Good.s, 
j.Spices, 

Spirits, 

Timbers and Planks, 

[Tinbrellas, 

Wines, ... 

Woollens, 

Sundries, 

Merchandize,' 

Treasure, 

' Total Bupees, 


18o7.58. ' 1858-69. i 


21,81,574 31,40.904 

4,57,731 2,27.065 

I0,95,22] 10,88,480 

2,91,620 8,46,707 

74.698 1,19,472 

4.45,718 2,96,817 

3,46,77.0 6,84,995 

3,01,217 3,02,925 

62,30.5.66 91,96,723 

2,86,43,493 4,60,58,924 

1,54,977 1,57,290 

4,49,150 3,94,026 

10,01,212 10,12,028 

4,69,094 4,23,072 

68,652 1,06,449 

6,80,479 7,04,887 

1,91,849 1,38,5.57 

90,075 1,09,520 

5,97,606 8,47,180 

30,73,229 46,94,509 

9,56,266 15,80,670 

65,55,702 59,92,754 

1.70,394 2,36,071 

20,76,215 26,72,667 

18,36,745 ■ 18,31,949 

2,33,725 42,096 

2,21,317 69,560 

2,56,996 3,93,380 

1,29,412 55,989 

4,71,108 4,72,996 

3,17,037 2,46,749 

16,551 9,056 

4,42,243 3,40,034 

4,31,916 4,84,238 

4,07,3.33 6,05,819 

1,72,361 1,78,161 

1,24,281 2,06,898 

...I 6,71,444 • 6,25,454 

... j 34,29.278 24,93,076 

.3,97,446 4,59,710 

... j 9,74,4291 11,71,565 

9,81,9.56 15,85,764 

1,32,558 6,8.3,877 

5,87,MO 5,46,822 

12,01,559 28,42,207 

10,71,699 13,72,039 

39,05,116 62,62,691 

7,50,20,218 10,35,03,672 
... 8,15,62,217 6,19,77,598 

... 15,65,82,435 16,54,81,270 
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SPECIE AND BULLION. 


IMPORTS. 

18y7-r>8. 

18.58-.59. 

United Kingdom, 

.l.,42,8'2,95S 

1,98,80,773 

Aden, ... 

27,0.j8 

94,907 

America, North, ... 

20,2o0 

. 20,500 

Arabian Gulf, 

3,14,050 

1,47,291 

Bourbon, 


•10,25,681 

Capo of Good Hope, 

4,200 

4,200 

Ceylon,... 

7,7.5,003 

11,.51,39.5 

nioiig-Kong, 

China, ; 

55.18,340 

1,51,50,909 

( Other Port", 

57,48,02.) 

75,09,018 

France, ... ... * ... 

.59,20,920 

18,50,803 

Malta, ... 

2,84,9.50 

4,000 

Maiiritius, 

11,65,197 

9,97,85.8 

Now South AVale.«, 

11,17,477 

5,59,572 

Penang, Singapore and Malaeca, 

1.5,22,9-19 

35,09,744 

Persian Gulf, 

l,07,aK) 

80,250 

Suez, 

20,10,241 

20,84,739 

Sumatra, 

1.5,500 


Trieste, . .,. 

4H) 


Bombay, 

52,12,037 

24,99,3.51 

Madras,... . ■ 

51,75,514 

37,77,069 

• 

Rangoon, . ... 

6,44,344 

4,13,828 

Pondicherry, 

40,.963 j 

• 

8,43,600 

Total Eupcc.«,. 

8,1.5,02,217 i 

6,19,77,598 
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SPECIE AND BULLION. 

]-:XPORTED SKA. . 



1 1857-58. 

I 

1858-59. 

United Kingdom, 

i 

17,000 

1 

5,460 

Bourbon, 

...1 1,().),100 

90,072 

>J'!on, . 

0,10,157 

2,01,030 

( Hontr-KonR, 

1,G7,:324 

13,106 

China, < 

1 


( Other I’ort.^, 

5,20,081 


Mauritius, 

1 ' 

1 

i 

34,500 

I Penang, Siiifitiporp ainl Malacca, ...| 

1,39,696 

jsiu'z,. 



Ba.s.m'iu, 

...■ * i,i;i,7i6 


Bombay, 

2,5(),2-12 

7,650 

Cooona<l!i, 

1,00,(100 

6,000 

Madra.'^, 

11,35,180 

8,30,725 

Rangoon, . 

12,77,578 

11,59,620 

Total Rnpeef', 

48,57,015 

25,83,858 

Hills Drawn 

liil fhr Home AitlJiori/ies. 

Tn 1857-58 . 

... ••• 

Ra. 51,34,863 

In 1858-59 . 

. 

» 1,57,814 

Decrease, liupces,... 

«•« ••• 

„ 49,77,049 

JlilJs Drawn 

on the, ITotnc Anlhorilies. 

In 1857-58 

• ••• ••• 

Rs. 4,02,853 

In 1858-59 


„ 2,17,058 

Decrease, Rupees, 

••• «•» 

,, 1,85,795 
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' Staiemmt shmeinff the Aggregate Value of the Principal Articles of 
Export from Calcutta by Sea in 1858«59, compared with similar 
Exports in 1857-58. 




1857-58. 

1858-59- 

Appai’el, 


50,261 

85,240 . 

Bonks, 

... , . 

2,077 

1,787 

Cotton Goods, 

6,74,981 

6,65,949 

„■ Wool. 

1,13,408. 

41,072 

Cowries, 

• i•• •• . 

33,728 

7,214 

Drugs, 

Dyes, 

Indigo,. 

4,04,798 

,34,58.121 

1,57,987 

1,74,38,771. 

^ Other Sorts, ... 

3,35,0.28 

8,60,838. 

Grain, 


2,00,92,894 

1,56,78,701 

{Gunnies and Bags, 

34,77,200 

59,97.764 

Hides, 

••• ••• ... 

44,78 939 

38,40,712 

Horns, 

... •••• 

98,693 

99,627 

Jute, 

. t 

30,32,039 

52.51,490 

Lac, 

10,61,827 

7,92.207 

Naval Stores, . . 

3,73,858 

3,06,397 

Oils, 

... ... ••• 

3,54,072 

5 20,685 

Opium, 

Behar,. 

3,38,56,511 

4.59,85,313 

Benares, . 

1,36,(»,C80 

57,00,989 

Provisions, 

1,07,850 

2,32,919 

Saltpetre, ... 

35,35 614 

, 45,77.748 

Seeds, 


45,56,513 

82,07,425 1 

• Shawls, Cashmere, 

1,25,235 

2,41,370 1 

Silk Piece Goods, . 

16.23,721 

29,07,815 , 

„ Baw and Cocoons, ... 

80,88,193 

75,94,345 

Spirits, Bum, ’. 

06,907 

17,716 

’ Sugar, 

••• 

1.00,14,411 

1,46,97.039 

Tallow, 


91,645 

1,35,946 

Tobaeco, 

... ... 

3,81,513 

4,00,919 

Wax and Wax Candles,. 

1,07,544 

1,32,061 

Sundries, ... .. 

10,54,026 

13,70,139 

Total, . . 

12,58,03,560 

14,37,08,685 

Imports ]^e-Exported 

58,19,243 

62,35,771 

Total, . .. 

13,16,82,803 

14,99,44,456 

Treasure, . 

48,57,015 

25,83,868 

, Total Eupees, . 

13,65,39,818 

1_ 

15,25,28,314 
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Calcalta Price Current exhibiting the Highest and Powest Market 
Prices of Goods imported by Sea from the Isf May 1858 
to the HOth April 1859. 


AETICLES. 


Akerkorab or Pcllitory, 

Ale, AIlsopp’s 
„ liass’ 

„ Other Mark-s 
Almond, ... ... 

Aloes, 

Alum, ■ 

JAniseed, Star, 
jAntiinony, 

I Arsenic, White, 

,, Red. 

,, Tellow, ... 

,. Orpimeiit, 

Assnlcctida, 

Beads, Reed, Europe, 

„ Aleppo, Red, 

„ Small, Red, 

„ Common, 

„ China, 

„ ftoodrag or Genetries, 
Bedaija, or Quince Seed, 
Betelant, 

Bottles. 

Brimstone,.. 

,. Medicinal, 

Broad Cloth. Superfine, 

„ Ordinary', ... 

Bunting. 

Camphor, 

Canvas, ... 

Cardamiim, 

Cassia, China, 

Catcehn, 

Chalk, 

Chanks, Green of Sorts, 

„ White of Sorts, 
China Boot, 

Cloves, 

Coals, 

Cochineal, 

Cocoa, 

Cocoanuts, 

Coffee, Mocha. 

„ Otlier Places, 

Coir, Maidive, 

Copperas, 



1 IlltiHKKT 
Price. 

LoWJtijX’ 

Pkiok. 


Re. 

s. r 


Rs. As. P. 

Per M.l, 

SO 

0 

0 

80 

0 

•i 

j'er hlid. 

S5 

0 

u 

«0 

0 

0 

’ 

sr> 

0 

0 

80 

0 

ot 

y « 

75 

0 

0 

«5 

0 

0, 

Per md. 

11 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0| 


24 

0 

0 

20 

0 

« 


3 

13 

0 

3 

2 

0 


26 

0 

0 

20 

0 

o' 


18 

0 

0 

13 

0 

01 


24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 


25 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 


14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

01 


Per seer. 

H 

0 

0. 

8 

0 

0 

Per md. 

40 

0 

<>! 

(^8 

0 

0 

Per lb. 

1 

4 

01 

i 

2 

0 


13 

0 


12 

0 

0 


1 

4 


1 

2 

0 


7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Per box 

40 

0 

o| 

32 

0 

0 

Per 1,000 

20 

1) 

0; 

20 

0 

0 

Per md. 

40 

0 

O' 

o2 

0 

0 


4 

4 

o' 

3 

2 

0 

PerlOO 

10 

0 

<!■ 

6 

d 

0 

Per Bid. 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 

12 

0 

q. 

Per yard. 

12 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0| 

12 

4 

0 

0 

o” 

Per piece. 

14 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0* 

Per ind. 

40 

0 

0 

2ft 

0 

0 

Per bolt 

2.3 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Per .seer. 

3 

8 

0 

li 

8 

0 

Per md. 

28 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 


10 

8 

0 

7 

8 

0 


1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Per" loo 

r, 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 


rj 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Per nul. 

c 

0 

0 

6 

0 

(1 

I*er Hoer. 

0 

6 

9 

() 

4 

6 

Per md. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Per seer 

r, 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 


1 

0 

oi 

1 

0 

0 

Per’i,000 

55 

0 

o! 

84 

0 

0 

Per rad. 

22 

0 

?i 

20 

0 

0 


20 

0 

9 

16 

0 

0 

7 ’ 


8 

0 

7’ 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 
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Calcutta Price Current exhibiting the Sighett and Zmcett Market 
• Prices of Goods imported by Sea from the 1st May 1858 to the 
' 80iA April 1859.— (Continued.) 



Corals, Good, 

„ Ordinary, 

Cordage, . 

Corks, . 

Corrosive Sublimate,... 

Cowries, . 

CubeUs, . 

Dammer, . 

Dates, Bussorah, 
Dragon’s Blood, 
Elephant’s Teeth, ... 
Fish, Dried, 

Galingall, . 

Qallnut.s, . 

Glue China, ... 

Gum Ammoniac, 

„ Arabic, 

„ Bdellium, 
j, Benjamin, 

Copal,. 

„ Gamboge, 

„ Mastic, ... 

„ Mynh,. 

■ „ Olibanum, 
Gunpowder, Sporting, 
Homs, Buffaloe, 

Ising Glass, ... 

Lead, Red, . 

„ White,. 

Lignum Vito, 


Highest Price. 

Lowest Price. 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 


Per sa. wt. 


Per cwt. 
Per Gross. 
Per seer. 
Per md. 


Per seer. 
Per md. 


Per seer. 
Per md. 


Per lb. 
Per 100 
Per lb. 
Per md. 


Per seer. 


8 0 
10 0 
18 0 
2 2 

4 0 
22 0 
.02 0 
1(5 0 

6 8 

5 0 
230 0 

10 8 
9 0 
.33 0 
11 0 
12 0 
18 0 
10 0 
45 0 
80 0 
45 0 
2 0 
12 0 
■ 8 0 
1 8 
16 0 
7 0 
12 0 
15 0 
3 8 
2 0 


8 0 0 
10 0 0 
14 0 0 
2 0 0 

3 4 0 
16 0 0 
.3H 0 0 
12 0 0 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 
200 0 0 

10 8 0 
9 0 0 
.30 9 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 , 0 
12 0 0 

5 0 0 
45 0 0 
70 0 0 
42 0 0 

2 0 0 
12 O 0 

6 0 0 

1 4 0 
10 0 0 

7 0 0 
9.0 0 
11 8 0 

2 0 0 
1 10 0 


METALS AJID SEMIMETALS. 


BrasioT or Sheet, ... 

Per md. 

49 

6 

0 

4r, 

12 

0 

Bolt,... ... ^ ... 

Sheifthing, ... ' ... 

n 

48 

14 

0 

43 

8 

0 


46 

12 

0 

43 

0 

0 

Composi$on Nails,.. 

>» 

42 

8 

0 

39 

6 

0 

Old, . 

n 

43 

6 

0 

40 

14 

0 

Tile and Ingot, 

» 

60 

9 

0 

61 

0 

0 

Japan, . 


52 

9 

0 

46 

12 

0 
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Cttlcvita Price Current exhibiting the Highest and Lowest Market 
Prices of Goods imported hy Sea from the \st May 1858 to the 
30^A Ap-il 1859.— {Continued.) 


ABTICLES. 

Highest Price 

. Lowest Price. 

Its. 

As. 

P. 

Es. As. P. 

Iron, Knees,. 

Per 

cwt 

10 

0 


10 

0 

0 

„ Shoot, ... •. 

I’er 

md 

5 

14 

0 

4 

13 

0 

„ Anchors, 

I’ei 


13 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

„ Kails,. 


mi 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

,, Hoop,. 

P-r 

md 

5 

2 

0 

4 

9 

0 

„ Swedish, Square, 



7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

„ Swedish, Flat,. 



7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

„ EnglLsh, Scpiare, 



4 

4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

„ English, Flat, .. 



4 

4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

„ English Holt, ... 



4 

4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

„ Kound, Eod and Kail, 



5 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

Kentledge. 

Per 

cwt. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Lametta, ... ... 

Per 

corgi 

4 

C 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Lead, Pig, 

Per 

md. 

9 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

„ Sheet,. 

Orscduc, Europe, . 



11 

4 

0 

8 

14 

0 

Per 

Ih. 

1 

12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

„ China, . 

Per 

box. 

132 

0 

0 

112 

8 

0 

Quicksilver,.. 

Per 

seer. 

3 

5 

6 

2 

2 

0 

Steel, Swedish, ... ’ ... 

Per 

md. 

10' 

14 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Spelter, . 



17 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

Tin Plates, . 

Per 

bo.\. 

40 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

„ Block, now, ... ... 

Per 

md. 

44 

10 

0 

42 

10 

0 

Nutmeg, . 

Per 

seer. 

1 

14 

0 

1 

12 

0 

„ Wild. 

Per 

md. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Oil, Earth, . 



12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„ Pieh, . 



12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„ Cocoauut, . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ Linseed. 

Pergalloii.l 

2 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

„ Stuidal Wood,. 

Per 

seer. 

22 

0 

n 

12 

0 

0 

„ Eose, 

Per sa. wt. 

.5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

„ Turpentine, . 

Per gallon. 

2 

12 

0 

1 «0 

0 

Paint, of Sorts, . 

Per 

lb. 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Pepper, Black, . 

Per 

md. 

13 

8 

0 

12 

e 

0 

» Long, ■ . 



14 

8 

® i 

12. 

8 

0 

Pipes, Water, 

Per 

each. 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Pitch,... .. 

Per barrel. 

11 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Porter, . 

Per 

hbd. 

75 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

Prunes, Bussorah, . 

Per 

md. 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Eaisins, Bussorah, ... 

Eattiln, ' . 


10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Per 

lb. 

6 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Red Qi^re,. 

Per 

md. 

2 

0 

0 

1 12 

0 


a C 2 
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Calcutta Price Current exhiUting the 'Highest and Lmest Market 
Prices of Goods imported by Sea from the \st May 1858 to the 
90th April 1859. — (Concludedi) 


AimOLES, 

' 

Highest Price. 

Lowest Price. 

Rs. As. 

p. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Red Wood or Red Sunders- 

Per 

md. 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Rose Water,. 



20 

0 

• 

20 

0 

0 

Rosin,. 

Per barrel. 

.5 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

„ Bussorah, ... 



10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Saffron, . 

Sago, Pearl,. 

Per 

seci’. 

50 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Per 

md. 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

jSallop Misry,. 

Per 

seer. 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Sandal Wood,. 

Per 

md. 

22 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

! „ Ordinary, . 

Per 


4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Sarsaparilla. 

seer. 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Segars, Manilla, . 

Per 

1,000 

60 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Senna Leaf, ... .. 

Per 

md. 

5 

0 

0 

5 

u 

0 

Skins, Morocco, . 

Per 

I)iece. 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

„ Goats, Madras, 

Per 

100 

56 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Stick Lac, . 

Per 

md. 

12 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Tar, Stockholm, . 

Per 

Darrel. 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Tea of Qualities, . 

Tobacco, American,. 

Per 

chest. 

85 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

Per 

lb. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Tortoise Shell, . 

Twine, Europe, . 

Per 

seer. 

28 

6 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Per 

lb. 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Vai-nish. 

Per 

gallon. 

10 

0 

0 • 

10 

0 

0 

Verdigris, . 

Per 

md. 

160 

0 

0 . 

110 

0 

0 

Vermillion,. 

Per 

box. 

122 

0 

0 

• 104 

0 

0 

Was, . 

Per 

md 

56 

0 

0 

4.5 

0 

0 

Wood, Mahogany,. 

i 

Per 

foot. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 






JPrinc-ipal Articles of Import and Export to and from Chittapong in 1858 - 59 , compared mth similar Imports 

and Exports in 1857 - 58 . 
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Principal Articles of Import and Export into and from Balasore in 
1858 - 69 , compared with similar Imports and Exports in 1857 - 58 . 


IMPORTS. 

1857-58. 

» 

1858-59. 

Cotton Piece Goods. 

... ••• •• 

104 

Cocoanuts, . 

••• ••• ••• 

194 

Grain, . 

«•* ... ••• •*. ••• 

1,174 

Naval Stores, . 

.. . 

1,384 

Turmeric, . 

. 

440 

Sundries, .. 

37 

. 6 ' 

Total Rupees, . 

• 

37 

3,302 

EXPORTS. 

1857-58. 

1858-69. 

Grain, . 

34,874' 

86,979 

Suudi-ies,. 

169 

118 

Total Rupees,. 

35,043 

86,097 
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The gross receipts Of the Custom House for the year 1858-o9 
amount, to Rs. 1,62,95,827 and the net customs Revenue to Rs. 
1,55,41,766 showing an increase on the previous year of Rs. 
31,13,657. 

f 

The Tonnage of CalOutta inwards was 672,140 Tons belong¬ 
ing to 950 vessels, being a decrease on the previous year of 78 
vessels and 42,389 Tons. Outwards there were 960 vessels, and 
676,196 Tonsj being a decrea.se of 7 vessels, and an increase of 
18,047 Tons. 

Of the 960 vessels 497 were British, 130 American, 100 French, 
107 Steamers. The rest were native craft and ships of various 
nations. 

The largest trade is with Great Britain, and is represented as 
follows:— 


Merchandise, 

>r f Gold, 

Trcasure,|g.^^^^^ 


Merchandise, 

/Gold, 

Treasure,|gji^^^^ 


IMPORTS. 

... ... .<•’8,95,44,130 

3,40.969 
... 1,95,39,804 

Rupees, ... 10,94,24,903 

EXPORTS. 

... 4,46,89,004 , 
... .., ,,, 5,460 

none, ... .. 


Rupees, ... 4,46/94,464 
North America sends merchandise and treasure to the value 
of Rs. 11,38,054 and takes to the value of Rupees 1,23,20,585. 
China sends to the value of Rupees 2,53,39,097, and takes 
5,17,09,368. France sends Rupees 39,56,488 and takes Rupees 
64,82,416. 


DOMESTIC CEREMONIES OF THE PEOPLE 
OF TATTA. 

Bombay Records, Fo. LV. 

The Town of Tatta is situated in Sind, within three or font. 

SB 
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aiiles of the banks of the Indus. It was once a famous and 
populous city, but the’ unhealthy nature of the surrounding 
country has caused a great decrease in the population which 
does not now exceed 10,000. The inhabitants Of this place are 
much attached to old usages and are jealous of any interference 
with them. They keep up a number of ceremonies connected 
with Births, Marriages and Funerals, which are not only unne¬ 
cessary, but are so expensive in their character as to bring 
many poor families to ruin. In consequence of this state of 
things the local authorities resolved to take measures to reduce 
these expenses, if it were possible to do so without irritating the 
people. 

The circumstance which led to the examination of the subject 
was, that tlic census returns of 18,'5 4 exhibited a marked 'de¬ 
crease of the population during the previous /)0 or 100 years. 
This was found to be owing to a diminished number of marri; 
ages, and to the intermarriage of near relations. Such unions 
were celebrated at a comparatively small Expense, and were 
often managed by exchanging as it were a sou for a daughter. 
The cost of marriage ceremonies was regulated by a scale which 
had been handed down for many generations, and any deviation 
from which was looked upon as something like a crime. Mr. Gibbs, 
the‘Judicial Assistant Commissioner in Sind, m'hs the chief 
mover in the reforms that Averc eventually iuirodueerl. In a 
letter dated lyth March 1859, lie mentions having entered 
into communication witli the late General Jacob, and with Syud 
.Taber Ali Shah, and Moousilf Syud Ameonoodiu, all of whom 
entered into his views. 

The Alahomcdans of Tatta, Lad been in the habit of spend¬ 
ing the greater portion of their money in these public dis¬ 
plays. While ill priv.ato they were almost reduced to star¬ 
vation, so that, it might be said of them “ it was one day a 
feast, and the remainder of their lives a perpetual fast.” A great 
Iliad ranee to reform was the female ascendancy in the town ; 
as the frequent public ceremonies gave them an opportunity 
of meeting and gossiping together. Though it w'as thought 
desirable to make the movement a voluntary act of the (leople, 
rather than au order of the Government, an official notification 
was issued, recommending the reduction of these expenses, and 
proposing au assembly of the leading inhabitants, at which 
Syud Amecnoodin Wullud. and SyudMozideen, Moonsifl'of Kur- 
rachee should attend, and report the proceedings to the Com- 





inissioTier. Accordingly on the 1st November 1856, 8 meeting 
was convened and, was addressed by Synd Ameenoodin in 
an appropriate speech in Persian, and then in Sindee. After 
the address was conducted a paper was laid before the assembly 
with two columns for” and “ against” the proposition, for 
reducing the Birth, Marriage and Funeral expenses. 'J'he exam* 
pie being shown by several leading heads of families, the whole 
assenvbly signed in favour of the proposition, leaving the ‘‘con¬ 
trary” column quite blank. A statement was now drawn up 
showing the existing and the proposed e.xpenses, and after some 
discussion on the details, it was adopted and ratified by a solemn 
declaration on the 1st chapter of the Koran. In bis letter to 
Mr. Gibbs, the Moonsiff says : "I am happy to stale that the 
revised rules have been very cheerfully observed on every occa-- 
sion of a family ceremonj^ which has taken place since the 
meeting; and the people appear the more satisfied, the more the 
rules are acted uiion.’’ 

The appendix gives a detailed list of the expenses of domestic 
ceremonies, which consist chiefly of feasting, music, and distri¬ 
bution of money. The following is an .abstract of the state¬ 
ment :— 


2D2 
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MADRAS PUBLIC WOBKS. 

1858-59. 

Madras Records, No. LXI, 

The Report of the Public Works Department, for 1858-59 
was issued by the Chief Engineer on the 31st August. The 
operations in new works were limited on account of the restric¬ 
tion upon public expenditure which had been imposed during 
the preceding year. Repairs however were made on those 
irrigation works which had been destroyed by the monsoon in 
certain districts. 

In the budget of 1858-59 the sum of Rupees 71,77y575 was 
applied for on account of Public Works. The Government 
of India granted only Kupees 14,59,256 for new works, and 
Rupees 21,18,261 for repairs. There was a sum subsequently 
sanctioned amounting to Rupees 10,13,714, giving a total of 
Rupees 45,91,231. From this however is to be deducted the 
grant for Hyderabad, (which has been disconnected horn 
Madras,) of Rupees 1,35,413, leaving Rupees 44,55,818, The 
amount expended was Rupees 45,08,433, being Rupees 52,615 
over the grant. In new works the expenditure was in excess 
of the allowance by Rupees 1,87,668, in repairs it fell short by 
Rupees 1,35,053. The following is an abstract of the expen¬ 
diture :— 


Irrigation Works 


New Works. 
Rs. 2,72,422 

Repairs. 
Rs. 19,22,764 

Communications 

4 • • 

3,49,944 

7,97,785 

Buildings 

... 

8,93,645 

2,71,923 


15,16,011 29,92,422 

The following are the districts which incurred the chief ex- 


pense for Irrigation works :— 

New Works. 

Repairs. 

Ganjam 

Rs. 17,683 

Rs. 21,376 

Godavery 

49,379 

2,70,938 

Kistnah , 

53,545 

1,04,481 

Nellortf . 

56,344 

2,37,913 

Cuddapah 

16,807 

79,066 

Bellary ... ... 

4,051 , 

1,62,899 

Chingleput 

48 

97,409 

North Arcot 

26,843 

38,711 

South Arcot 

7,190 

80,426 
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..Vri /1 TFoi-kx. Repairs 

Tarijore ... ... Us. 5,(>07 Rs. 4,.56,698 

Tricliinopoly ... ... 24,731 1,69,14.5 

Madura ... ... .• ^1,336 

Tinucvclly ... ... 904 51,454 

Coimbatore ... ... 4,343 31,168 

Salem ... ... 2,783 55,005 

Under the head of CoMMUNicAXiONS, .ne included the f( 
lowing work.s: - 

I\kew Works. Repairs. 

Roads and bridges ... l!s 3,23,243 Ils. 7,60,462 

Navigable canals ... 7,813 28,057 

Ports and harbours ... 18,888 4,857 

Ferry boats ... ... .. 4,359 

3'otal .3,49,944 ■ 7,97,7.35 


And the districts in wiiich the major part of those sums lia.s 
been expended arc with reference 
1. To roads .arid bridges. 



New Works. 

Repairs. 

Ganjani 

Rs. 25,881 

Us. 24,971 

Nellorc 

19,040 

.35,127 

Cnddapah 

11,35.2 

.36,909 

Bcllary 

1.217 

53,985 

Chingleput 

26.262 

1.08,995 

North Arcol 

47,472 

57 ,.369 

South Arcot 

3,5.34 

61,849 

Tan jorc 

1,971 

44,598 

Trichiuo]ioly 

6.788 

53,68-1 

Coimbatore 

10.528 • 

3H.116 

Salem 

11,530 

.3.3,602 

Cariara 

1.5.824 

57,406 

Malabar 

53,170 

31,446 

2. To navigable canals. 

Godavery 


8,741 

Cliiugleptit 

... 

11,9.5.3 

Taiijore 

... 

5,344 

3. To ports and barbonr.s. 

Tanjorc 

4,-7 90 

• 2,458 

Madura 

12.797 

• 

The following arc the various 
amounts laid out u#oa them; - 

classes ol IIuildings, with the 

New' Works, Repairs. 

• Military 

Us, 6.73.93.5 

Ks. 1,12,661 

Revenue 

33.481 

66,546 
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.Wir PForkft. Itcpuii'x 

Public .. ... Ks. 72,772 lis. (50,074 

Jiulicial ... ... 80,074 25,117 

Ecclesiastical ... ... (>,478 6,537 

Marine ... ... 10,800 575 

Educational ... ... 2,110 2,413 

The largest expcii Ulurcs on new Irrigation Works, were 
in tlie Godavery division, on account of the VVeyairoo and Ellore 
channel, Uupocs 33,100; in the Kistuah division, on account of 
the canal opened to Ncdamalo. Uupees 38,940; in the iNellore 
district, on account of the ro-eonstriu;tion of the Pennair anicut, 
Eupccs 51,327; and in North Arcot, on account of the Palar 
anicut, Rupees 23,969. The expenditure in the other districts 
being on works of less iinjiortajit character docs not require special 
notice. 

In Tanjorc and Trichinoi)oly the c.\[)enditurc on repairs of ir¬ 
rigation works atnouufcd to Rupees 4,56,(598 and 1,69,145 res¬ 
pectively; in the adjoining districts of Madura, Salem, and 
iSouth Arcot, it was Itupoc.s 41,.336; 55,005; and 80,426. In 
Nellore the repairs amounted to Rupees 2,37,913; in Ciiddapah 
79,066; in Bcllary 1,.')2,899; in (Ihingicjmt 97,409; and in 
Tinnevelly 51,454. Tn the Godavery and Kistnah divisions the 
(ixpenditurc was Rupees 2,70,938, and 1,04,481 respectively, 
.{n the other districts it w'as limited. 

The average expenditure on irrigation works and repairs in 
Tanjoro in the iJ.! years closing with 1850-51, was a little 
more than a lakh of.Jtnpces, tliat of the highest year (iH.W-ol) 
being Rupees l,73.:’)9.‘i. in the year under review the 
expenditure for repairs amouuLcd to four and a half lakhs of 
lln))ecs. 

The C-xpenditnre on bnildiniis was chiefly on account of the 
military works at .TaekatalLa, Rniiees 3,05,1 IS ; Bangalore, Ru- 
(tees 1,00,163; and Madras, 72,175. The expenditure for mili¬ 
tary hiiildings was also large in the Godavery division, JJcllary, 
Ghingleput, and Trichiuopoly. 

The amount of traffic by Cochrane’s Canal is shown in the 
following statement:—• 

Roa.ts. Tons. Toll. 

1857-58 9,.324 1,29,643 Rs. .32,410-13 

18.58-59 9.111 1,30,236-^ „ .32,.5.59- 2 

.Decrease in boats 213. Increase in tons 593|. Increase in 
tolls 148-6. 

The chief items whieb contributed to the traffic of the yeai 
were the following ;— 
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Boats. 

Tons. 

Tolh 
Rs. As. 

Chillies 

173 

2,184i 

546 2 

Faggots 

... 1,429 

32,125f 

8,031 7 

Passengers 

... 2,029 

2,118 

529 8 

Paddy 

71 

l,16,3i 

290 13 

Shells 

... 1,784 

24,008i 

6,002 1 

Salt 

2,225 

51,720 

12,930 0 

Wood 

539 

12,722^ 

3,180 9 


The operations of tiie Lithographic Department were nearly 
the same in extent as during the preceding year. 

Copies. Impressions. 

Maps and drawings ... 48,.310 46,6:24 

Circular forms, &c. ... 1,55,221 1,85,403 


2,03,540 


1,72,027 


BOMBAV PUBLIC AVOIIKS. 

1857-58. 

liombaj) Records,, Ho, XLVl. 

In accordance with the arrangements that were made in No¬ 
vember 1855, the Chief Engineer at the Presidency, Colonel 
Scott, sent in a report on the 23rd October 1858, on the progress 
of Public Works in Bombay, during the year 1857-58. 

The events of that year necessarily suspended all works that 
were not indisiieusiblc, and the department was called upon to 
perform a large amount of work of an emergent characterj 
connected with the lf)cation of the European troops. 

With reference to Tank irrigation, the magtdficent Maduk Tank 
—which is the work of the Auagoondy Kings,—was probablynever 
completed tot he ex tent* proposed, and should it be placed in repair,' 
the value of the irrigation within the British Territory, would 
.scarcely compensate for the land in the Mysore Territory which 
would be destroyed. The principal works erected in the Bel- 
gaum and Kolanoor districts were temporary barracks at Belgaum, 
KuUadghee, and Kolapoor ; a road from the latter place to Beeja- 
poor is also in i)rogress, a distance of about 101 miles. The Tanks 
at Sholapoor are stated to be a failure, but the barracks for 
European troops, iu the same place are very creditable to the 
Engineers, 





Dharwar .—lu Dliarwar Zillah there are eiaht talookas. For 
each of these a Maramut Maistiyis appoiiitcil whose duty is to 
execute the repairs to tanks, roads, Govenuiicut buildings, &c. 
&c. This is a new system aiul is found to work very well. 
The Maistry of Kodc expended, from his first appointment in 
February 18,5G up to 1st April, 1858, the sum of Iks. 8,259-10-7, 
being chiefly for repairing Tanks, Roads and Sheds. The 
Maistry of Hancebednore exjjendcd in a similar way Us. 
1,687-7-11. The Maistry of Ilungal lls. 3,.'iPl-l;-5-8, less Es, 
o30-12-7, expended by his prcdei:essor. The Maistry of ISunka- 
poor, Rs. 8,+21-10-10. 'He Maistry of llooblee expended Rs. 
2,027-1-0. 'fhe remaining three Maistries of Dharwar, Nowl- 
goond and l)uinl)vit, were learning their work under the other.s. 


The construction of Roads was interrupted by the sus]>eusiou 
of Pul)lic Works During the season under report only bj miles 
of first class road were completed, with the e.xc'cijtion of drams and 
bridges. Of second class roads there were several in good, working 
order. 'I’iic Cotton Soil roads are at limes indented with ruts, but 
not like those of the Guzerat Road.s. In the Monsoon the roads 
are impassable, for days together, owing to the heavy rain on tlm 
black soil, but in dry weather the surface is hard, and pleasant 
to ride over. 

The following first class ro.ads were proposed, and the first three 
were sanctioned. 


1. Dharw.ar to Kulgutghcc. 1 unus to Bunhapore. 

2. Hooblc.'to Sunguteokope. Bunkajujreto Ilurryhur. 

8. Hoohicc to Aimigherry. Sumusghce to IJurlhully. 

4. Anuigherry to Gudduc-k, and llullykcrry, Bunkapore to 
Moondagoor, and also four second class roads. 


During the di.sturb.inccs in the North MTst., the Dharwar for 
was put into an efiicieut state, and imat temporary barracks were 
built, with# accommodation for two Companies of Infantry and 
one of Artillery, together with fifteen of their families. 

Bolgnum and Knlapoor .—The Executive Engineer, Captain W. 
R. Dickinson, reports the expenditure for the year as follows : — 
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Its. As. P. 

Hoads and bridges ... ... ... 11,364 4 7 

Docks, dockyard offices, and buildings for Marine 
purposes 

Piers, jetties, and clearance of tidal rivers and 
crocks ... ... ... ... 967 10 11 

Light-houses and beacons ... . 

Reclamation of land from the sea ... 

Canals, irrigatiorial bundaras, tanks, and wells • 3,951 4 8 

Fortifications, magazines, Military store-houses 

and offices, &c. ••• ■% ... 9,45.5 10 10 

Barracks, and buildings connected, therewith 53,946 0 6 

Schools ... ... ... ... . 


Hospitals 

Churches, burial-grounds, See. 

.lails and buildings for Police purj)oses 
Miscellaneous ... 


.3,825 7 0 
3,641 13 6 

22,914 5 6 


Total ...1,10 060 9 0 


He complains of the great increase of office work, and the need of 
assistance. The acconnts of the works last year were forwarded in 
151 bills with their numerous vouchers. Though the correspon¬ 
dence to a great extent is in Mnfathee there is not a single Carcoon 
on the permanent ofiice establishment. There is no proper Store¬ 
keeper, though such an officer is much needed. 

With reference to bridging the Mulpurba river near K.han.a- 
poor, many years .ago, a native offered to bridge it oii the Dliar- 
war road, if he were permitted to appropriate the toll on it for 
fen years. This statement is referred to in case (Jovcnimcnt 
should be disposed to entertain such tenders now. 

Tlftinaffhei-ty.—The only work of any importance undertaken 
in this district during the year, was the new road over Phoonda 
Chant, which is reported by Lieutenant T. P. Armitstead, Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer, to be progressing. The length of it is eight 
miles, estimated anioiint of cost Es. 1,33,793, sanctioned amount 
Ks. 1 , 15 , 000 , expended Us. 70,186-6-11, expended during the 
year Rs. 5,940-7-1. The total height of the roa4 calculated 
from the Boukuii plateau, after making a cutting through the 
ridge at the top of 42-i- feet deep is 1,337^ feet, aud the eleva¬ 
tion above the level of the sea is 1,996^ feet. The premature 
fall of heavy rains caused the works to be suspended in August; 
but before that time a large amount of work had been executed. 
The daily average number of labourers was'272. Lieutenant 
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Armitstead points out as a defect in this road, a return of 2,800 
feet near the top, and he proposed making it with a gradient, 
1 in 20^, uniformly for the same money, but this proposition 
was not accepted. The completion of this Ohaut as a military 
road, and the continuation of the line to Waghbtun is of the 
greatest importance, on account of the military force stationed 
at Kolapoor. The lowest estimated*cost of this is Rs. I,08,9p7. 
This road when completed would be 38 miles in length, and 
would cost Us. 4,538 per mile. Tables are given showing 
the mean rates of cost for the road works, &c. Two short 
roads were executed by convict labour, one near Adawlut the 
other near Hathkumh^. The travellers’ Bungalow at Dajeepoor 
was completed. 

SAufayowr. -Lieutenant W. AV. Goodfellow, Executive En¬ 
gineer, reports the expenditure in his district during the year 
to have been as follows :— 


Roads and bridges... 

Irrigational works and wells... 

Fortifications, military store-houses, &c. 

Barracks, and Imildings connected therewith 
Jails, and buildings for Police purposes 
Miscellaneous :—Government houses, cutcherries, 
travellei's’ bungalows, dhurumsalas, ferries, post 
ofiicc ... ...* ... ... 


Ks. As. P. 
2,990 . y 1 
7,607 14 11 
2,749 8 7 
40,119 '2 4 
46 6 4 


24,255 12 10 


Total ... ... Rs, 77,888 6 1 


Regarding irrigational works and wells, the report speaks un¬ 
favourably. The sum of Rs. 63,859 Avas expended in 1856-57 
and Rs, 7,607 in 1857-58, and still the tanks are not in use; and 
this money has remained unproductive. Want of skill in their 
construction, and too much dependence on inexperienced natives 
are the causes of their inefficiency. The expenditure on account 
of Barracks was chiefly incurred for temporary accommodation 
for troops, being Rs. 26,413 for European Cavalry and Rs. 13,433 
for European Inftintry. 

f^attara .—Captain M. R. Kennedy, Executive Engineer, re- 
pprts on the progress ot works in his district. The Road over 
the Wurrunda Ghaut was nearly completed in 1856-57, but 
owing to the suspension of all Public Works, delay was occasion- 

2 R 2 ' , 





Abstract of the Expenditure during the Year 1857-58. 



Rupees.' 2,01,952-4-: 



The contract system worked well, and all contracts were 
faithfully executed—none thrown up. The filth-burning 
machine erected a year ago, did not prove so offensive to the 
neighbourhood as had been anticipated. It is recommended 
for general adoption. A ISlechanical Engineer is greatly want¬ 
ed for the llund Waterworks, and it would he de.siral)le to ap¬ 
point a Barrack Master and three or more serjeants to look 
after the conservation of the Barracks, which demanded a large 
sum of money during the year for jjetty repairs. 

Tcuma, Northern Concan .—Captain Fuller, Executive Kngi- 
ncer, reports various works, of not much importance, 
which were suspended in July 1857, and have not since 
been resumed. 99 miles of metalled road and 112 miles of 
Moarum road were kept in repair. Uhe old Agra lload, 
between tlie colsclte Ferry and Kburdee, entailed a heavy ex¬ 
penditure for repairs, because the amount sanctioned in former 
years lls. 150 per mile, was totally inadequate. Laljour could 
be abundantly procured by out-bidding the Kailw'ay contractors, 
but (lovci’iimcut decided that such a course was “ neither 
right nor expedient.” The Sliapoor bridge w'as recom¬ 
menced, and will be nearly completed in July. Jioads should 
not he opened nntil after the second iMonsoon after their 
commencement. “ During the first w’orking season the whole 
of the earthworks and cuttings should ho thrown up and com¬ 
pleted ; the small drains and as many of the small bridges as 
possible built, and all large bridges nui up to tlie springing. 
The work should then be left to itself during the Monsoon, and 
the next season ought to sec it complete in every respect, with 
the surface formation of mooruin or metal, laid on and ready' 
for the process of consolidation.” The report closes with an 
expression of regret at the constant change ofassistaut.s, toremc- 
dv which it proposes to have no assistants at all, and to increase 
the number of Excutive Engineers; limiting each to a charge of 
2,000 square miles. 

Ahmedniit/f/ur, Nasgirh and Pclnt .—Lieuirnaiit Finch, Exc- 
oiitivc Engineer, reports that thc.se throe districU are now in- 
corporated ifato one charge. The expenditure was chiefly for 
roads, military buildings and repairs, amounting in all to 
lis. 183,997-7-1. The Artillery Barracks at Ahmednug- 
giir were as far as possible completed. Temporary' barracks 
and other buildings were likewise erected at Nassick. The 
Ahmednuggur and .4uruugabad Road was nearly completed, 
and on this line a toll lias been established gn the Imampoor 
Ghaut, which produces Rs, (ioO per mensem. The Foona and 
Ahmedmiggur Road had not made much progress: the sane- 
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tioned \voiks were ])ostponcd, pending a survey. The road 
between Ahmcduuggur and Malligaum has at length been com¬ 
menced.' A scheme for supplying the town of Yewlah with 
water, was proposed, and the inhabitants agreeing to defray 
half the expense, which is computed at lls. 22,12d. 

Designs and estimates for bridging the Godavery and Kadwa 
Hi vers, had been submitted, but were subsequently nega¬ 
tived. The Nassick and Waglierah road is now liuished. The 
average ^st per mile was 11s. 700. 

The amounl^expended on irrigational works in the Nassick 
division was lls. 17,951-1-10. 

Twenty-one buudaras had been restored and repaired ; most 
of these were constructed previous to the date of British rule 
in the country, and it is therefore desirable tliat they shouM be 
kept in a state of ctticiency.' 

Candeiah .—Captain Bell, I'ixeeutivc Engineer, reports that the 
principal works during the year were buildings for the ae- 
commodation of troo])s at Dhoolia and at Malligauui. The 
Hoad from Scindwa Ghaut .and I'auaklicira had been im[)rovcd 
and a new lino constructed from the latter place to Sawalda ou 
the Taptee Hiver. 

The estimated cost of these works was Ks. 1,(!8,5 47-0-0 
The expenditure in four years ... 50,074-9-8 

Much remains to be done ; the delay was caused by the sus¬ 
pension of I’nblic "Works and the dilliculty of procuring labour 
when the W'orks were resumed. 

Surat and Broach .—Lieutenant .7. S. Trevor, Acting Exe¬ 
cutive Itngineer, reports that the work of the year consist¬ 
ed chieily in making plans and estimates for the future. Of 
the total expenditure of Hs. 70,604-1-7, more than Hs. 47,000 
were exj)cudcd during the first three mouths of the year. 
Some new lines of Hoad were cleteriniued upon, but none 
completed. The Broach ])ier was completed and set u[). 
It is proposed to reclaim ll-^ square miles of marsli at an esti¬ 
mated cost of l!s. 24,862 near .lulalpoor. I’lie Castle ol Surat 
had of late received considerable attention. The defects of its 
construction rendered it unfit to accommodate more than 250 men, 
but as the position is strong and the locality healthy, means 
should be taken to improve it. The i’ort at Tarvara, near Bul- 
sar " sliould^^^ijieitiier garrisoned or destroyed.” 

Akmfidabmmaiid Kaira .—Lieutenant Ootgravc, Acting Exe¬ 
cutive KjlMp^r, reports that: the examination of the Ah- 
nicdabacijiivd k'uudooka road, which had been damaged 
by heav|^%ain8, had been unavoidably postponed. The eou- 
structiott of a bridge ovcf the Blmgawa llivcr had been sanction- 
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ed. The estimated cost is Rs. 1,00,819. The River when 
swollen by floods attains the breadth of 4,700 feet, and the 
bridge will have 132 arches of 20 feet span. 

Deesa .—On the 28th May, Lieutenant T. R. Mauusell, Acting 
Executive Engineer, reports that few new works of any general 
interest had been undertaken, and that those commenced during 
the previous year had been carried on. The Cutcherries for 
the married European soldiers were proceeded with upon an 
improved plan. The total expenditure was Rs. 62,303-5-3. The 
want of roads in Deesa cantonments is much felt. In reply to 
Lieutenant Maunsell’s remarks about an increase to the esta¬ 
blishment, Captain Munbee, Superintending Engineer, says—“ I 
own that I do not see any immediate necessity for an assistant 
or for any increase to the establishment, except perhaps in the 
case of maistries. The work at Deesa has been and is small 
compared with that of the other stations in the Northern Circle j 
the establishment is amply sufficient; for instance there arc 
as many writers and Europeans as there are in all Rajpootana, 
and two more Surveyors; and I think that neither the Executive 
Engineer, nor his ofKce establishment, can complain of being 
overworked.” He says also with reference to former irregulari¬ 
ties in the accounts of this station. " I have been able to report 
that the accounts are now being kept with care and correctness.” 

Ncemuch and Nimeerabad .—On the 1st May, Captain Gore 
Munbee, Superintending Engineer, repoi’ts that the works had 
been almost entirely of a military character, and that the total 
expenditure was Rs. 1,84,291-4-11. The defences of the Aj- 
mere Arsenal were rendered efficient. Three Cavalry and eight 
Infantry Barracks were constructed at Nusseerabad. At Nee- 
.much four barracks were completed by the 30th April 1858, and 
others were in progress. The report concludes with a detailed 
account of the mutinies in these districts and of the part Captaiu 
Munbee took in their suppression, and in performing his dutit:s 
as an Engineer. 


THE CALCUTTA COURT OF SMALL CAUSES. 

1858-59. 

The report is for the official year ending 30th April 1859. 
The total number of cases instituted was 29,956, being less tha n 
the previous year, by 887. Of these 12,447 were decided for 
plaintiffs, 1,412 for defendants, 2,9&6 were non-suited. 13,133 
were struck out and compromised, and 91 undecided. 

5F 
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The total sum credited to G-overnment was Es. l,10,91o-ll-9, 
including a sum credited for unclaimed monies amounting to 
Es. 1,868-0-3. Last year this item amounted to Rs. 9,720, 
which partly accounts for the result being less favourable than 
last year. The expense of the Court was Es. 1,03,274-11, 
leaving a balance in favour of Government of Rs. 7,641-0-9. 
The expenditure consists of Es. 3,500, for Judges’ salaries 
monthly, and Es. 5,106-3-7 for the monthly cost of establishment. 
The number of copies of Summonses was reported last year as 
61,40.7, this year it has increased to 70,012. The amount of 
fees shews a decrease, on the previous year, of nearly 4^ per 
cent. The work of the establi^ment has increased so much 
since 1850 that a total increased expenditure of Rupees 388 
per mensem is proposed. The following is an Abstract of the 
increase of work since the year 1850, 

Increase in the number of cases. ... ... 8,633 

Increase in the number of processes Issued, ... 28,095 

Increase in the number of warrants to sue and de¬ 
fend, ... ... ... ... 2,398 

Increase in the number of items of receipts, ... 13,510 

Increase of Ee-payinents including transfers, ... 18,706 


The following table shows the position of the Court for the 
last two years, as compared with the year 1850-51. 



1st Year 8th Year 9th Year 
1850-51, 1857-58. 1858-59. 
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MADRAS CIVIL DISPENSARIES. 

1858. 

Madras Records, No. LXll. 

On the 29th September 1859 the Director General of the Me¬ 
dical Department reports that the year has been a healthy one 
as regards epidemic disease, with some few exceptions. Cholera 
prevailed during the greater part of the year in Madras, and 
some parts of the centre and Southern Divisions, and for shorter 
periods in Canara, but the greater part of the Presidency was 
freer than usual from epidemics. Small-pox was prevalent on 
the Western Coast, though hut few cases came under treat¬ 
ment in the Dispensaries. I'he increasing popularity of these 
institutions is shewn by the increased number of patients, which 
exceeds that of any former year by 16,685. The principal 
diseases treated during the year were fevers, bowel complaints, 
venereal affections, abcesses, ulcers, and dropsies. The mortality 
was highest from cholera; 998 cases were treated of which 285 
proved fatal. 

Of Europeans, in-patients 29‘6, and out-patients 55-6 percent, 
were females; of East Indians, in-patients 160‘5, out-patients 
74-4 ; Hindoos (of all castes) in-patients 58 6, out-patients 41-3 ; 
Mahomedans, in-patients 52'.‘}, out-patients 38’4. It will 
be seen from these particulars that the prejudices which former¬ 
ly kept the Hindoo and Mahomedan females from becoming in¬ 
patients of Dispensaries are fast disappearing. 

The total expenditure of the Dispensaries during the year 
was Rs. 86,620-5-6—the average cost for each patient being 
5 annas 7 pice per head. Last year the average cost was 5 
annas 3 pice. The progressive increase of patients in the Dis- 


pensarics W'as as follows: 

In 1854 


161,214 

patients. 

1855 .; 

• • • 

184,069 

yy 

1856 . 

• • • 

210,566 


1857 . 

• 

241,311 


1858 . 

... 

260,124 



Cholera was prevalent in Madras throughout the year; 2,000 
deaths occurred from this disease (within the limits of the 
Supreme Court.) 

General Hospital .—The numbers of sick treated was as fol¬ 
lows : 
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Europe^ms. Natives. 

Treated ... ... 1,093 ... 118 

Died... ... ... 49 ... 10 

Leper Hospital. —The wards were overcrowded and many ap¬ 
plicants for admission had to be sent away in consequence of 
the want of room. Great attention was paid to cleanliness and 
dieting of the patients; but the Medical OflBcer reports nothing 
new with regard to the treatment of leprosy. 

Native Infirmary. —The number of patients shews an increase. 
The mortality is high, but many cases were brought in to this 
institution in a dying state. Seventy-nine patients were trans¬ 
ferred to the Idiot xisyluin. The returns are as follows. 



Treated. 

Died. 

1854 ... 

. 1,247 

267 

1855 ... 

1,213 

284 

1856 ... 

. 1,083 

217 

1857 ... 

833 

203 

1858 ... 

. 1,072 

261 

Idiot Asylum .— 

This institution was overcrowded. Cholera 


caused three deaths among the inmates, in December. The 
following are the returns: 



Men. 

Women. 

Remaining 31st December 1857 

54 

25 

Admitted in 1858... 

62 

26 

Discharged cured ... 

16 

4 

Taken out by friends 

18 

5 

Transferred to Lunatic Asylum 

0 

0 

Deserted 

2 

0 

Died in Hospital (including cholera 

cases) 16 

10 

Remaining 31st liccember 1858 

64 

32 


House of Indtcstry. —The Inmates were removed to the Peni¬ 
tentiary, then to the Monegar Choultry, and lastly to a house 
in Egmorc where they continued in good health for the remain¬ 
der of the year. ^ 

Male Asylum.— health of the Wnates was good. Out 
of an average strength of 247 there were 409 admissions and 
two deaths, resulting from typhoid fever. No deaths occurred 
from Cholera. Ophthalmia was not so prevalent as formerly. 

Female Asylum. —The average strength was 216—total treat¬ 
ed 225. No death occurred. 

Lunatic Asylum. —The establishment and the accommodation 
are reported to be inadequate for the purposes intended. The 
average daily number of insane was ,51. New admissions 47 ; 
■total treated 97 ; deaths 11. 
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Eye Infirmary .—The number of patients treated was 2865, 
of which 8.99 were in-patients and 1966 out-patients. There was 
an increase in the latter and a, decrease in the former. The 
total number of operations was 144, of which only 3 failed. 77 
were cured, 32 were relieved. Out of 99 cases of cataract 46 
were cured and 12 relieved. Twenty-one European Soldiers 
were treated during the year. 

Lying-in-Hospital .—The total number of confinements was 
957, being an increase of 168 or 21‘3 per cent. A class of 
female pupils was instructed in Midwifery, and made satisfac¬ 
tory progress. Eight were admitted during the year. Six pass¬ 
ed out as qualified, and seven remained. Of the 957 cases, 819 
were cases of natural labor; 55 of difficult; 43 of preterna¬ 
tural, 32 of complex and 12 of complex and preternatural labors. 
The number of children born was 970,14 women giving birth 
to twins, and one dying undelivered. Of these 970,504 were 
males, and 466 females, being equal to 51‘9 per cent, of males. 
Of the 504 males, 448 were born alive and 56 still. Of the 466 
females, 415 were born alive and 51 still. Of the 14 twin cases, 
four children were born still, of which one was a deformity. 
Fifteen were males and 13 females. 

The following is a general abstract of the diseases, numbers 
of patients, &c.;— 



Diseases. 
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The Appendix contains detailed statements of the operations 
of all the dispensaries in the provinces. 


SIND PUliLlC WOKKS. 

]S56r57. 

Bombay Records, No. LIIL New Series, 

The Annual Report from the Superintending Engineer in 
Sind, was not received in time for i)ublication with the Bom- 
hay records for 1856-57, and was therefore inserted along 
with the one for the following year. 

Kurrachee.—‘On the 25th August 1857, Lieutenant Thomson, 
late Acting Executive Eugineer, reports that the greater 
portion of the works executed during the year were of an unim¬ 
portant character. The report is acsompanied by a tabular state¬ 
ment gf the works, .';ud their cost, compiled by Major North, who 
succeeded Lieut. Thomson in office. The erection of a crane at 
Khetty was found of great advantage; the cost was Rs. 2,014-2. 
Amongst the military works, one of the most important was the 
construction of an aqueduct for supplying the plunge-bath in the 
new European barracks with water, but this is still incomplete, 
A screw pile pier at Keamaree had been completed at a cost of 
Rs. 4,221. The new jail, and the mnddock at Thirree for the 
repair of River steamers, had also been nearly finished. The 
contract system promised to work well, though carried out very 
imperfectly. 

Hydrdbad .—On 4hc 4tli August 1857, Mr. C. W. Mossop, 
C. E., Acting Executive Engineer, reports that the clearance 
of the Pullalee River in May 1856 was followed by a most bene¬ 
ficial result. The works in progress under the preceding officer 
were carried on by Mr. Mossop in a satisfactory manner. The 
.most important were St. Thomas’ Church, which is now nearly 
completed; the arsenal Buildings which are partially finished; 
and the Giddo Jetty. A new Bridge qver the Fullalee was 
commenced late in the season. The estimated cost is lls. 35,885. 
Thb new entrance t5 the fort is recommended for sanction as a 
work of great utility and improvement. 

Shikarpoor .—Lieutenant Melliss, Executive Engineer, re¬ 
ports that owing to the state of. the weather in Upper Sind 
delay was occasioned in the execution of works, and ex¬ 
pense was incurred for repairs. 'Workmen were easily obtained 
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notwithstanding the abolition of statute labour. ITie new 
Cutcherry for the Collector was nearly completed. The building 
had been erected in strict conformance with the original design 
of Captain Fife; the hollow voussoir tiles had been used in roof¬ 
ing it, and though well adapted to resist the ravages of the white- 
ants they were found to be much hotter than the ordinary mud 
roofs of Upper Sind. The Sind canal bridge was completed. 
The Lukkee and Jankhan embankment bridges are five in 
number, of which four were completed and one nearly so. The 
total estimate is Rs. 58,410. The line of road from Kotree 
to Roree in the territory of His Highness Ali Moorad, was being 
constructed by contract, and would be completed before the end 
of the season. Lieutenant Dodd reports having completed Sur¬ 
veys for Roads, from Tattah to Kotrcc, Bhagatora to Schwan, 
and Rookun to Angamanee. 

Canal Department, Sind .—On the 1st May, Mr. W. H. Price, 
C. E., Acting 1st Executive Engineer, reports the progress made 
with the Eastern Narra Supply Channel, which runs past Arore, 
in Dpper Sind.. This channel connects the Indus, at a point 
near Roree, with the Eastern Narra River, near the village of 
Lei via, being a distance of nearly 13 miles; it is 150 feet in bot¬ 
tom width. The discharge will vary, according to the season, 
“from a maximum of 8,413 cubic feet per second, during the 
inundation, with a depth of water of 12J feet, to a minimum of 
336 cubic feet per second, at lowest cold weather level of the 
Indus, with a depth of water of | feet.” The fall of the bed 
is one foot per mile. 'The banks will soon be planted with trees. 

The quautit}' of work done in this departmc'. t was one-sixth less 
than the previous year, whicli was partly owing to the frequent 
changes of executive officers and partly to the wide extent of the 
iiiundatiou. There would be a probable saving of Rs. 30,000, 
on the estimated cost of the works, and this may, in part, be 
applied to an increase in tlie rate of wages. The prices of food 
had risen very high, and labour was scarce. On the 30th of April 
1857, Mr. Barnes, Acting 3rd Executive Engineer, reports the 
services of Ensign N ewton. Probationary Assistant Executive 
Engineer and himself, for 1856-57. The report contains a mi¬ 
nute description of the dams that had been formed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Narra, and the manner in which they were 
found to answer. An urgent recommendation is made for thp 
commencement of the Mittrow canal as the result cannot fail to 
be remunerative to Government. The estimates were not yet 
handed in, but the probable revenue is stated at about 50 per 
cent, on the outlay. On 1st May, Mr. F. W. Jones, Acting 
2nd Executive Engineer, at Iladjeepoor, reports that the new 

2G 2 
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feeding "oanal from the Indus to the Gaja canal, for which the 
sum of Rs. 64,570 had been sanctioned, was going on rapidily. 
He reports favourably on all his officers, with the exception of 
Mr. Charles Lee, Sub-Assistant Executive Engineer. 

Lieutenant Elder, Acting Executive Engineer, in a letter 
dated. Camp Jhool, 1st May 1857, reports on the surveys and 
levels on the Great Marruck Canal and its branches, which may 
be said to be completed. 


SIND PUBLIC WORKS. 

1857-58. 

Bombay Records, No. LIII. New Series. 

Kurrachee .—On the 22d June 1858 Lieutenant Merriman, 
Acting Executive Engineer, reports that between May 1857 
and January 1858 no less than four officers held charge of the 
office to which he had been appointed. The muddock at Qhizree, 
stated in last year’s report to be nearly finished, required 
to be remodelled, and a new plan and estimate was to 
be s^ibmitted. Capt. Hart, Acting Chief Engineer in 8ind, 
did not think it advisable to go to much expense ‘in the con¬ 
struction of this dock as a Railway is in progress to Kotree. 
The Kurrachee mob, a work of great importance, is pro¬ 
gressing towards completion. Capt. Hart recommends having 
a water-distilling apparatus at Munora, for the sick officers 
dispensary. The P. and 0. Steam Navigation Company at 
Aden obtain a supply of sweet water in this manner, at one 
quarter the expense formerly incurred. The plui»ge bath 
for Europeans is in an unsatisfactory state. A supplementary 
estimate will be submitted. 

Hydrabad .—On the 27th May Lieutenant Thomson. Act¬ 
ing Executive Engineer, reports that owing to the mutinies, 
no works of importance had been executed. The arsenal had 
made very little progress. The new Cutcherry had been com¬ 
pleted but was found to be a very hot building. The bridge 
over the Eullalee was the same state as last season. 

ShUcarpoor.—Ou 9th July Mr. G. W. Mossop, Acting 
Executive Engineer, reports that, as in the other districts 
throughout Sind, no works of importance had been executed. 
The new Hospital, and new lines for the Sind Irregular Horse, 
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at Jacobadad, were carried on, and the former was completed. 
The Sukkur and Shikarpoor Koad -remained in an indiflereut 
state of repair. 

Canal Department, Sind .—On 1st May Mr. W. H. Price, 
C. E., 2d. Executive Engineer, Canal Department, reports that he 
has been induced to make some changes in the plan of the 
Ntrra Supply Channel. It will enter the Narra about a mile 
liigher up than was originally intended. The length of the 
channel is thus reduced by nearly a mile. The quantity of 
excavation work dtme during the year was 20,20{),d44 cubic 
feet of earth-work at an average cost of Rs. 3-4-2 per 1,000 
cubic feetj and 17,981 of rockwork at a cost of Rs. 2 q- 11-11 
per 1,000 cubic feet. The fall of the prices of food oc¬ 
casioned a considerable increase in the supply of labour. The 
contract systpiu made great progross in connection with 
this work. With the exception of some small portions the 
first four miles from the Indus it may be said to be completed, 
and the remaiiniug eight miles to be three-fifths completed. 
The work is expected to be finished by the 31st December 
1859. The regulating bridge across the head of the Eastern 
Narra Supply Channel is in progress and will probably be 
finished by the 31st December. Trees have been planted on 
the banks of the supply canal, and on a piece of ground near 
the Arore canal; a furjhcr sum of Rs. 400, has been sanction, 
ed for this purpose. The principal difficulties in the way of 
Engineers iq this part of Sind arc stated to be 
1st. The scarcity of ordinary labour. 

2nd. The want of skilful artizaus. 

3rd. The want of good, practical Overseers or Maistries. 
4th. The want of plant, and auxiliary machinery for the 
execution of works. 

This last is an important question and has already been brought 
under the notice of Government. Cranes, sheers and similar 
machines are much wanted and would repay the cost in three 
or four years while they would last ten or twenty. 

The total probable cost of the Narra Supply Channel will be 
Rs. 5,95,011, while the Balance of the sanctioned amount 
is Rs. 6,10,040, thus effecting a saving of Rs. 15,029. 

Mr. Jones,' 0 . E., 4th Executive Engineer, in a report dated. 
Camp Bydrabad Cutting, 1st May, says that on the 9th of the 
previous J une the canM called the Hadjeepoor Cutting was 
opened in presence of thousands of natives, who assembled with 
music on the occasion. The excavating of the Hydrabad Cut¬ 
ting was commenced on the 14th November. It leaves the In¬ 
dus a little above the village of Jamoharakc-Cote and enters 
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the FuIIalee, a quarter of a mile above the site of the new bridge. 
Both these channels have been cut in order to provide a suffici¬ 
ent supply of vrater to the FuIIalee and Goonee rivers. Captain 
Fife assumes tliat the average- quantity of water required per 
beega for irrigation is 120,000 cubic feet. He speaks highly 
of the services of Mr, Jones, and of the rapidity and economy 
with which he has carried out these works. * 

On 1 st May, Mr. Rarnes, Acting 6th Executive Engineer, 
Hydrabad, reports tliat the principd woi|p in -which lie had 
been engaged, was repairing the Eastern Narra Dams. 

On the 11th August Lieutenant Soady, 1st Executive Engi¬ 
neer, reports that his time during the year was occupied in 
levelling and surveying the country from Koree *o the Hydra- 
bad collectorate. He adopted a very rapid mode of levelling 
which is described as follows—“ two s[)irit levels and'two sets of 
classics are necessary. Whilst the surveyor with one instru¬ 
ment is taking the readings to tlie fore and back staves, the 
other instrument is carried forward to the next station a quarter 
of a mile ahead and set np by the classic; the readings with 
the first instrument finished the Surveyor rides forward on camel 
or pony to the second instrument, which he has to level before 
taking the readings. By employing en intelligent Moonshce 
to level the instnimcut also, the duty of the Surveyor w'ould be 
reduced to simply tiiking the readings.” 


MADRAS MEDICAL COL^i^EGE. 

18r>8-59. 

Madras Records, Jfb. L VllL 

The Annual Report was submitted by Mr. ArJjuthnot, the 
Director of Public Instruction. The last report was unfavoura¬ 
ble as regards the conduct of the students, and this one is not 
much better., Outt)f the candida;tes for the situation of native 
surgeon and ql .dresser, only one passed for the former and three 
for the lattWw'The report on the examination of the Primary 
Medical School, a training school in connection with the college, 
i8-mn(%l»oj:e satisfactory. 
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Medical College.~Ou6 hundred aiuh fifty-eight students en¬ 
tered the college during the year, those remaining at its close 
are classified thus:— 

Military, ... ... ... ... 117 

Private, ... ... ... .... 7 

Stipendiary and Lane Students, ... ... 11 

“ The Ijane Scholarship is the only one open to young men 
not of the Public Service studying for thelMledical Profession in 
the Madras Presidency ; a striking contrast to the*number of 
scholarships which have been founded by private individuals 
at the Sister Institution of Bombay.” “ The whole Subject of 
native Surgeoncies and Stipendiary Students requires revision.” 

In order to reform the discipline of tho college a system of 
fines was instituted, with the sanction of Government. The 
result was that 176 students incurred no less than 521 fines. 
These fines were inflicted on a comparatively small section of 
the students, the same name.s constantly recurring in the Pine 
Book. The most common offence was, being absent from lec¬ 
ture without leave, “ but as most of the lads live with relatives 
it was they who were punished by pay being stopped.” This 
system was accordingly abolished and other kinds of punish¬ 
ment were introduced. One of the causes of misconduct was the 
early age at which youths were admitted. Government accord¬ 
ingly invited admission to those above the age of 17, The 
report says “ The objection is not to the early admission to 
the Service, but to the early admission to College." 

The deterioration in the character and affhinments of the 
pupils is mainly owing to the absence of preliminary Hospital 
Training. In former years students underwent a course of 
two years’ training of this kind before they entered the college. 
The result was that their, attention was engaged, their behavi¬ 
our sobered down, and they were in every respect fitted for the 
instruction of the college. “ Since 1855,” says Mr. Blaoklock, 
“ I have found the new students every year to be a few shades 
inferior, to those who preceded them.” 

Some modifications in the arrangements were proposed, the 
principal of which were these:—The number of Lectures 
to be decreased, and each subject gone over twice in the 
Session. Anatomy and Physiology to be given together, 
instead of as distinct subjects, and the time the students 
arc engaged in practical Anatomy to be increased.' The 
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Military students are to have a course of four months Ele¬ 
mentary, and one of three montlis Practical Chemistry, the 
latter in the Laberatory under the Assistant, which is intended 
to embrace the most important points in Pharmaceutical Che¬ 
mistry; During; the three months the Military Students, are 
engaged in the Laboratory, the Professor of Chemistry will give 
to the Private and Stipendiary Students, a course of Lectures 
bn those higher branches of his subjects, which have not been 
considered in the elementary course. Clinical instruction for 
an hour daily in tlje Wards of the General Hospital by the 
Professor’s. The Senior Private and Stipendiary Students shall 
have a short course of Hygiene, or Sanitary Science, given by 
the Professor of Medical J urisprudence. 

In future Anatomy and Physiology will form one subject, so 
as to exhibit the relation of one to the other. The second 
courses of Lectures will not be of a formal character but rather 
conversational and catechetical. 

An improvement was elfccted, this year, in the mode of con¬ 
ducting Examinations. Each student is now examined se¬ 
parately at the close of every year, every examination being de¬ 
monstrative as well as oral, and the results being recorded. 
When a student “ is found to be wanting in that amount of 
knowledge which may be fairly required of him, he is either 
removed from the service, or by being remanded, his promotion 
for that year is lost.” 

Reports of the Professors .—The I’rofessor of Anatomy and 
•Physiology reports that the conduct of the students was, upon 
the whole, g(M|d; hut their progress unsatisfactory. The An¬ 
nual ExaminE®n, upon the new system, was very searcliing, 
and revealed defects which could not be discovered in the class¬ 
room. The knowledge of Practical Anatomy was deficient, and 
the failure of the students would incite them to further exertions. 
The Professor of Chemistry reports that the answers of the 
students at the examination were tolerably satisfactory. The 
Materia Medica class is reported as “ very satisfactory.” A se¬ 
cond course of this branch of study is recommended. 

The Reports Professors of Botany and Midwifery are 

also satisfactoj^l^plhe Professor of Surgery complains of in¬ 
attention amd^Bn-students, which he attributes partly to their 
youth. Th^HPes^or of Clinical Surgery reports that the 
conduct of In^students was very unsatisfactory, particularly 
when on Hospital duty. They had an ample field for acquiring 
mofesSlonal information as the following statement will shew 
Humber of European and Eurasian CivU patients treated ' 
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iji tlic Surgical Wardti ol the General nosjiilal, I'roin 

1st April 1 H;j 8 to dlst ^larch 18">9 . 432 

IS umber of Military treated in the same Wards during 

that period, in*. Europeans ... ... ... ... 213 

Natives ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ... 327 

Number of Eurasian and Natives treated in the Wards of 
the Civil Dispensary in same period. 


In addition to this large field of practical study, the Stu¬ 
dents hud daily opportunities of observing and treating the 
diseases of a considerable number of out-patients of the General 
Hospital Dispensary. The Professor of Medicine gives a very 
unlavourable report of his Native Medical Pupils. The students 
of Medical Jurisprudence conducted thcmslvcs well. 

The following Abstract shews the Expense of the Medical 
College for the year 1858-59. 


Salaries of Professors anti Seci’ctary . 

13,7tH» 

0 

0 




Do. of Assistants . 

3,83C 

10 

8 




Do. of Establishment and Servants 

2,214 

0 

0 




Contingent expenses . 

9<):j n 

1 

7 




Annual stipplies, &c. 

j 

0 




Salaries of Stipciuliary Students . 

l,lH7i !) 

11 




D'l. .)f Military Students . 

2ti,2M 10 

!) 






i|L_ 





i Total Company’s ltu]icos, 

i 

1 

j... 

' 1 

... 

42,«8C 

11 

5 


The remainder of the report consists of various statements 
connected with Examinations, Prizes, &c. 


Primary Medical School ,—The General results of the Exami¬ 
nation were decidedly satisfactory. Some changes are proposed 
in the Curriculum and general arrangements of the School. 
The establishment should he transferred to same locality near 
the Medical College, and should be placed under the charge of 
the Principal of the College. The Government Besolution^ 
dated 25th January 18C0, pSstpones the sanction of these re~ 
commendations. « 

2H 
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JUDICIAL AND REVENUE STATISTICS OF THE 
THREE PRESIDENCIES. 

Parliamentary Papers. 

ThcBC statistics are*given by Mr. H. Ricketts, in his Report 
on Civil Salaries and Establishments throughout India (1855). 



Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Total 
resources, 
exclusive of 
Opium, 

to 
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11 
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Sa 

*S 
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Oi 

eC 
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Number o 
Courts. 

BxnoAi. . 


36,722,993 

31,743,277 

62,131,558 

63 

31 

364 

N. W. PSOVINCBS, 

117,001 

34,205,876 

45,986,032 

50,639,885 

.’iO 

19 

14S 

Madbab. 

132,310 

22,069,279 

33,849,702 

44,063,828 

20 


172 

Bombay, imcluxi. ) 
iMO Sittn ...) 

. 

139,406 

IT 

11,837,654 

20,565,116 

22,846,359 

17 

19t 

121 


* Inclnding ten Assistant Judges, 
t Including three Agents and eight Assistant Judges, 









